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rSEFACE. 



The design of Uie following work is to exhibit, in a form 
as little repulsive as the nature of the subject will allow, 
some of the phenomena of Religious Intolerance, especially 
as it has been displayed in a Protestant form, and to indicate 
the mistaken principle in which these melancholy results 
have had their origin. 

It has been no part of the author's aim to advocate any 
distinctive form of doctrine or polity; but rather to show 
how any religious system, whether Episcopal, Presbyterian 
or Congregational, may become vitiated and perverted by its 
alliance with the powers of the state, and by the assump- 
tion, exclusiveness and worldly pride, which such a con- 
nection invariably engenders. 
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The author will rejoice if his work shall produce, espec- 
ially in the minds of tho young, a juster estimate of the 
Yalue of that spiritual freedom for which their ancestors 
longed, Buffered, and even died ; though they did not alwaya 
clearly underatand the true nature of that lihcrty which 
alone could have met their wants, and which, in the degree 
in which it exists, ia, for the most part, the measure of the 
religious prosperity, and of the moral and social well-heing, 
of nations. 

To those fi-iends who have aided in such inquiries as 
were important to the writer's object, — who have opened 
sources of information, or yielded to him tlieir generous 
hospitality during the progress of his search,— cordial thants 
are offered. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

IE LIGHT OE A OAllK AG 



Bhftll leaTB hb name BjiroUed us great sa those 
Wha at Philippi for their eonntry fell." 

Ums (0 the Mmmry of A. Marvell, 1678. 




No pait of Eiiglanil is more rich m historical i&aixiiations than 
its midland eountiea, Thougt neitlier statues aor obeliika maik 
the spots where our ancestors struggled for freedom oi tbr truth, 
the Bcenea are sacred ; and Buokinghamshire, HuatingdonsHre, 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire, offer points not less memo- 
rable than were Platsea, Marathon and ThermopjUe, in Grecian 
story. Our first journey with the reader shall be taken to tho 
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10 TnE LICIIT OP 4 lARK AOB. 

last of the eounties we have named, and fo the secluded, yet not 
altogether inconsiderable, town of Lutterworth. The traveller is 
here in the centre of England. Not far distant is Iieicester, where 
Eichard III. buckled on hra armor for the battle of Bosworth, — a 
conflict which delivered the country from a cruel tyrant and a dis- 
puted sacoesaion ; and whioh, ending the wars of tlio Eoses, intro- 
duced a new era. In the same town "Wolsej breathed out his 
troubled spirit, when Prot«atantism, headed by Anne Boleyn, 
became for the moment triumphant, and the cardinal began to 
stand in the way of Lis master. There, too, John Eunjan's life 
was spared, when an accidental circumstance substituted a comrade 
ia his place ; and so saved the future saint Arom death, that he 
might devote a rich genius fo tho cause of religion and of truth. 
Not fiir &om Jjuttcrworth, in the village of Thurcaston, Hugh 
Lalimer was bom. And on another side of the town stand the 
height and village of Naseby, memorable for that great conflict 
whbh displayed the military prowess of Cromwell, changed the 
fortunes of a great empire, and proved the ruin of a despotic 
tyrant and a perjured prince. 

The scenery about Lutt«tworth is not of the highlit order. 
But the country, though flat, is fertile, consiotmg of iieh, le\el 
graaiug land, interspersed with good treei If, in viBituig the 
town, the traveller shall eicpect many memorials of the past, he 
will be disappointetl ; few anticiuanin curiosities remun I'lve 
centuries are, in truth, a huge period in the histoiy of min, and 
most human structures crumble down before it. " The lines where 
beauty lingers" are altogether swept away, so far as the town 
itself is concerned ; and for the characteristic buildings of the 
period most in his mind, — for tho sharp gables with overhanging 
stories, and every rich adornment of carved wood and florid plas- 
ter, — the visitant must draw upon his imagination. Instead of 
these, he will find only buildings constructed with the most math- 
ematical precision, and of the reddest of red brick. Lutterworth 
is, in short, a quiet, well-to-do-looking town, exhibiting every- 
where modern neatness and rcBpeetahility, but totally unlike what 
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rilE LIGHT W a DAKK AOB. 11 

it nrast have been in 1350 ; wten, with m a p t esq nes t 
must have contained mueli squalid per ty w t h 1 v ntil t on 
and deplorable agriculture. On the wt ! th Ug,li w th wmie 
teslJveness, we prefer tho place as it is. 

But Lutterworth contains one buildin w tJ 11 the t ha 
ing, it is true, Utile about it likely to pro tt t t t 
but full of interest when one is aware that th isth n t bur h 
of John Wiclif. — The name of the reformer waa spelt in many 
different ways, like those of Shakespcar, Eawleigh and others, 
anil pei'haps was not written uniformly even by its possessor. We 
choose the form in which the name appears when the reformer was 
appointed papal delegate, in. 1374. 

A grave, quiet sanctity, renders the old church at Luttcrwortli 
attractive, and even imposing. The walls are rent, patched, and 
buttressed. The windows, dim with age, admit a struggling and 
murky light. The old porch seems to have been constructed for 
the days when marriages were not yet celebrated within ecclesias- 
tical ediSces, but at their entrance. On the rectory side of the 
building, a low portal, which seems specially appropriated to tho 
officiating clergyman, receives interest from the thought that by it, 
probably, Wiclif passed io the performance of his sacred duties. 
Though close to the town, the grave-yard is quiet and secluded; 
and when, towards evening, the overhanging trees are casting 
their thick shadows over the venerable pile, the gloom and silence 
answer well to the dusky memories of the period which renders 
tho scene memorable. 

The exterior of the church is, however, its greatest attraction ; 
the interior is scarcely worthy of its associations. A slovenly, 
semi-Gtecian, but altogether barbaric hand, has been busy at the 
processes of restoration, — removing, repairing and enlarging, Wie- 
lif' s pulpit, and leaving the interior of the church in a state of 
miserable and most unmeaning transforn ation But the vestry 
still retains the table on which the lefo mer was once wont Io dis- 
pense a primitive hospitality, — a fine i ece of old oak ; and tho 
vestment which he wore when dc t g t ll o altar is still pre- 
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12 THE LIGHT OF A DAllK AQB. 

served, embroidered with angels, and now shut up in a glass case, 
like same relics of saints in continental eturclies. The firat view 
uf this popish habOiment is somewhat startling ; for the world has 
learned almost to regard Wiclif as a Protestant, — which ho was 
in &ot, but not then in. name; and, as one looks upon the time- 
worn garment, it becomes iavested with very peculiar associations, 
reminding us of him who has grown too large for his sjstem, but 
is still obliged to keep within its narrow limilg, and compelling us 
to pity the contest — the terrible contest — going on still, in many 
a mind, consoientiona as Wiclif's was, between the claims of posi- 
tion on the one hand, and of convictions on the other. Those 
dingy rafters, too, over head, look as if they might once have 
echoed to the reformer's voice. But this is rendered somewhat 
doubtful by the fact that, in 1703, a violent storm blew down the 
ancient spire — a tapering and very lotly cone, surmounted by a 
ball — into the nave, leaving it to be replaoed by a structure bear- 
ing no kind of resemblance to the original erection. Though 
somewhat out of place, it may illustrate one peculiarity of a state 
church — its want of ready adjustment to circumstances as they 
arise — to observe that the necessary repairs consequent on this 
acddent involved the then existing rector — the Eev. H. Mer- 
iton — in a prolonged chancery suit. He had collected money by 
brief, for the purpose of repairing the edifice, which the high wind 
had nearly destroyed. But, though personally above suspicion, 
he had applied part of that money to the repairing of the church ; 
a condition " not in the bond." The tTOubles incident on this lit- 
igation shortened the poor man's life,* 

To this living of Lutterworth, John de "Wiclif, so called from 
the place of hia birth, on the banks of the Tees, Yorkshire, was 
presented by the crown in the year 1375, when about fifty years 
of age. He held the i-ectory about ten years. The services which 
led to his appointment may be briefly told. 

Wiclif, one of the best scholars of his time, had attained great 

distinction as the most advanced man in the University of Oxford 

*NiohQla' Ilist. and Ant. of Leioestersliiie. 
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THE LIGHT OP A DAKK AGE. 13 

(which has not always been iu arrear of the age). Ho had signal- 
ized himself by the offensive war he had carried on, in behalf of 
that university, against the mendicant friars. The fiishion of 
monkery, which had been extremely popular during the reigna of 
the Anglo-Norman kin^, had been for some lime on the wane ; 
and the disgust excited by the venality and licentiousness of the 
reli^ous houses had called info existence the begging orders, who, 
abjuring monastic establishments, professed poverty, and, as wan- 
doiing priests, suheisted oa the alms of the devout. Yielding, in 
theu' turn, however, to the temptations of the times, these wan- 
dering friars soon began to wallow in the mire of corruption which 
had swallowed up their predeoessora. These friars were divided 
into four principal orders, and indeed were, by the constitutions 
of Pope Gr^ry X., limited to that number: the Dominicans, 
established by St. Dominic, founder of the Inquisition ; the Fran- 
ciscan or Gray friars, established by St. Francis of Assisa, called 
also Cordeliers from the Itnotted cord which they wore suspended 
from their girdles; the Carmelites or White friars, and the 
Augustinian or Austin friars. JIany cities were divided and 
mapped out among these four orders, each of which was licensed 
t« beg within a given district ; whence the mendicants were called 
"limitours." The doctrine of these friars was, that the Founder 
of the Christian religion was himself a beggar, and that mendi- 
cancy was a gospel oi'dinance. Every reader of Milton is fiimiliajr 
with the passage which Eentley would fiiin have expunged as an 
interpolation. 

" Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars 

Wliite, black and gray, witli all thoir trumpery. 
* * * Then might je see 

Cowls, hoocls and babiM, with thrar wearers tossed 

And fluttered into rags ; then reliques, beads. 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls. 

The sport of winds : all these, upwhirled aloft. 

Fly o'er the baciside of the world &r o£F, 

Into a Umbo large and broad, since called 

Theparadiae of tools." — Far. Lost, iiL 
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14 I'HB LIGHT OF A 

Suola was the popularity of thes m d h h es- 

aionals of tte ordinary clergy wore m Im k 

wliilat peniteata of all classes ctow 'd to hese 

religious drooea, Chaucer has thua sau ec n h m 

' ' i'or he had power of eo ess 
As said liimeelf, more t 
For of this onior he ira te 

Full swelflly heard ha p 
And pleasant nos his a 
He was an easy man to gi jen ce 
And welJ he knew fo ha^e a good pittance.* 

Therefore, insteaci of weeping and prayers. 
Men might give money to tlie poor friois." 

Prol. to Cant. Talcs. 

The powers and privileges cJaimed by some of these orders were 
enormous. Salvation, they said, wns certain to those who died 
invested with the soapulary of their order. It was usual for per- 
sons of infirm health, or at the point of death, to seek admission 
among the menchcaiits, and to desire that their bodira might be 
interred in the old garments of the friara, or at least near some of 
the ordor, that thus they might be safe at last. St. Eloy gave the 
following advice to hia parishiocers : " Eedeem your souls from 
destroclion while you have the means in your power. Offer prra- 
ents and titles to churchmen ; come more frequently to church ; 
humbly implore the patronage of the sainta ; for, if you do tliese 
things, you may come with security in the day of retribution to 
the tribunal of the Eternal Judge, and say, Give to us, Lord, 
for we have given to Thee." t 

Among the mendicant friars, the Franciscans surpassed all 
others in the privileges they clwmed, holding their powers inde- 
pendency of the bishops, and poaseseing unlimited authority to 
grant indulgences as a compensation for their vows of poverty. 
Their authority was principally appealed to in all questions affect- 

*Hci.tjof provfelons. fMoaLoini. 
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iag the See of Kome. But each of these orders waged incessant 
warfare with the rest, and (lie conteats between the FrauMscans 
and Dominieans were most exasperated. Nor were the memhera 
of tJie same fraternity at peace among themselvea. In the mean 
(ime, however, they all lived by continual benevoleneeo, and often 
by groEB exactions. Chaucer's lines may bo accepted as a general 
portrait of the c!as: 

" Specially, above evaryttiing, 
Eicitel he tlie peqile in his preMliing 
To treataJs,* and bi ^ve for Gol'a Bake 
Wherewith men might holy houses make. 

And when this fl'iar had said all hia intent 
With, qui cum Faire,-\ forth hia way he went 
Wiere foUts in ehuroh had giyen. what he list, 
He went his way, no longer would he rest. 
With Borip and tipped staff, uphfted high, 
In every house began to pora and pry. 
And beggeil meal and cheese, or else com. 
The Mow had a staff tipped with horn. 
And wrote always the names as he stood 
Of all folk that gare him any good, 
Aside ihat he wculd for him pray, 
' Give ns a bushel wheat, or meal, or rye, 
A holy cake, or a piece of eheeae, 
Or else what yon will, we may not choose. 
A God's halfpenny, or a mass penny. 
Or give as of your bran if you have any. 
Baaon or heef, or such thing as you find.' " 

Nor was the morality of flieae friars more unimpeachable. The 
virtue of the clergy in general may be pretty decisively inferred 
from a petition presented to parliament by the clergy in 1449, 
which prayed that all cases of rape, committed by priests before 
tlie followmg Ist June, might be pardoned, on condition tliat a 
noble (6i. 8i.) shonld be paid to the king on behalf of every 
priest in the kingdom. Nor did iha mendioouta greatly differ 

* A soi-vioe of thirty masses. 1 1^^ l"^t ivotds of the chureh eervioa. 
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16 THE LIGHT OF A BARK AOE. 

from the prieste. One of them is described by Chaucer (and the 
portrait corrcsponda with a multitude of insinuations scattered 
about his works) as " a waoton and a merrie," haying his tippet 
stufled full of presents "for to given fiiire wives;" "he sings a 
merrie note ; " he knows " ful wel the tavernes in every town ; " 
he could " i-age as it hadde been a whelp ; " and 

" Wan tliat to had his song, 
His ejeu twinkled in his hed aright 
As dow the aiarres in a frosty night." 

Such, are only speciniens. 

ITie Doniinieans had, on their first introduction into England, 
settled at Oxford. But, in the course of a few yeara, thdr disor- 
ders and encroachments had so enormously increased, as to reduce 
the number of university students from thirty thousand to sis 
thousand. Parents feai-ed to send their children to the schools, 
lest they should become corrupted by the friars. Ktz-llalph, the 
ChaDcellor of Osfbrd, and afterwards Archbisliop of Armagh, had 
appealed against them to the pope, but the death of the prelate 
snspended the proceedings. 

It was at this crisis that Wiclif, on behalf of the university in 
which he held the post of divinity professor, entered the liafa of 
controvei-sial warfiire. Brought up in the most rigid school of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, of Ockham and Duns Scotus, 
Wiclif was well versed in all the dialectical subtleties of the day. 
But he was more ; — his remarkable acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures — a matter not altogether neglected by the schoolmen of 
his day — had procared for him the title of the evangelical doe- 
tor, as Aquinas had been called the angelical, from his discussions 
of the properties of angels. Whatever Wiclif 's merits as a sehool- 
man, his distinction in this controversy arose from the plain sense 
and daring pungency of his diatribes. His words wei'e strong, 
though careless ; he spared no epithets, he rounded no periods. It 
is beside our purpose to enter further into the nature of this con- 
troversy. It mil be sufficient to remark that Wiolif 's part in it 
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TUIi LIGHT OF A DABS AGE. 17 

gained Um speedy preferment. He was constituted warden, first 
of Balliol College, and afterwards of Canterbury HaJl, by the 
presentation of Islip, Archbisliop of Canterbury. Islip soon after 
died, and his succeasoi- in office, wto was favorable to the religious 
orders, deposed WiJif fiom ba post Widit appealed to the 
ptipe, and ultimately bst his appointment 

E^ery one must hive oK-eived how hequeutly it happens, m 
exdted states of sotiety, that slight oiicumstancca Die attncted, 
as by a kind of magnetic^ influent, to iinge themhelYeB about 
great principles. Whilst Wiclif was awuting th* papal decision 
on his wardership, a concurrent movement of much greater import- 
ance was ^tating the community. The pope, Urban V., not 
satisfied that one-third of the property of England had already 
passed over to the church, had demanded of Edward III. the 
tribute promised by King John, in token of Ha feudal subjection 
to the Bucceasors of St. Peter. But the demand came a day too 
late, and the House of Commons, which had now become one of 
the powers of tho realm, united with the spii-ited monarch in 
repudiating the claim. Up to this time, the church had been the 
superior and the state the inferior power ; but now lords spiritual 
and temporal united with the commons in repudiating the claims 
of the papacy, and in declaring themselvea ready lo uphold the 
monarch in resistance to its offenslTe demands. Wiclif, who was 
already known to the court, and who had been promoted to the 
office of king's chaplain, entered warmly into tWs controversy, and 
his name, now graced by (he title of D. D., appears second on the 
list of English delegates selecfed by the parliament to remonstrate 
mth the poniJfE at Bruges. 

In (his embassy he waa associated with men of the highest rank 
and station, and, among others, with John of Gaunt, his future 
patron, third eon of Edward III. To this great man, tho Duke 
of Lancaster, much of the management of the kingdom waa con- 
fided, in the latter part of this and the oommenoement of tho suc- 
ceeding reign ; and he was (he only member of the royal Jumily 
who took a conspicuous part in tJie stormy religions controversies 
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18 TUB LIGHT OP A DAEK AGB. 

of those times. It would interest ua mucli to know the details of 
the proceedings of the great reformer during this memorable 
period. Bruges, that old continental city, memorablo still for the 
traces which it preaeiTca of the mediaeval ages, — a kind of Venice 
of the north, whose merchants were princes resolutely maintaining 
freedom of thought and aetion, — was doubtless the scene of many 
debates and movements of the highest importance. But the 
records have mainly perished. About the same time, an energetic 
effiirt was made by the parliament to dispossess churchmen of the 
high secular offices they woro then in the habit of holding, and to 
confine the clergy to their more spiritual duties. Wiolif entered 
info this controversy with characteristic ardor. 

The consequence of these movements was, that the Bishop of 
Winchester relinquished his post of chancellor, and the Bishop of 
Exeter resigned that of treasurer. 

Though the mission of Wiclif to Bruges was productive of little 
direct service, it was of unapeakaMo benefit in maturing the vie^ra 
of the reformer himself. Something, indeed, was done in support 
of tie celebrated statute against " provisors," passed in 1350 ; but 
the increasing ago and infirmities of the king rendered him less 
Ml object of dread than he had been heretofore, and Widif saw in 
tho pope's conduct, throughout the whole transaction, a worldly 
ambition on the one hand, and a paltry evasiveness on the other, 
which stimulated him to attack tho Komish hierarchy with 
increased severity. Hemoved from hia mastership at Oxford, he 
was at this time, by way of amends, constituted prebendary of 
Worcester, and rector of Lutterworth, 

Chaucer's description of the good parish priest has been fre- 
quently supposed to be a representation of tho manner in which 
Wiolif fulfilled fho duties of his cure. Certain it is that Chaucer, 
like the reformer, was attached to the party of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, and sympathized strongly with many of Wielifs opinions. 
But that the portrait of the clergyman was designed to represent 
any individual, is without sufficient evidence. Wiclif is repre- 
sented as going about the country, dad in a long frieze gown. 
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preadung whenever he could find or make an opporttinity. In 
thus occupying himself, he was intent on correcting a Bpeoial 
deficiency of the times. Not many years before, Archbishop 
Peoham, after complaining of the almost universal disuse of 
preaching, made some attempt at an improvement. ITo drew out 
a list of topics, to be expounded in the regidar course of pulpit 
instruction, such as the decalogue, the articles of faith, the seven 
leading virtues, the seven deadly ^ns, &c. Bach preacher was 
required to deliver four sermons to his pajishioners during the year ; 
and the sort of aid which the archbishop proposed to give may bo 
well undci-stood by those wlio are fiimiliar with the technical terms, 
"cramming" and "grinding." Wiolif, however, was a preacher 
for himself, and in earnest. He devoted his time, also, most assid- 
uously, to the humbler duties of his saered office. His place was, 
every morning, by the ack-bed of the sufferer, or in the home of 
the mourner. A considerable number of his sermons are stdl ex- 
tant,— probably preserved by the care of hfe curate, — replcto with 
vehement attacks upon incompetent and indolent priests, exhort- 
ing to the study of God's Word in opposition to popes and pre- 
lates, vindicating the freedom of Christian men, and dilating, with 
fervid earnestness, on those various points of doctrine or practice 
which would be enforced by a Christian teacher in perilous tunes. 

Plain speaking like this roused, we may well suppose, the 
reftirmer's enemies into action. The seclusion of Lutterworth 
proved no asylum to Wiclif. Scarcely was he settled in his new 
rectory, when, at the instigation of Courtonay, Bishop of London, 
a haughty and intolerant churchman, but fiilly accredited by the 
pope in the movement, the reformer was cited to appear before 
him, at the church of St. Paul's, in London. 

What would not a historian and antiquarian of the present day 
Bacrifice to know the details of a journey &om Lutterworth to 
London five hundred years ago, or to look upon the picture of the 
metropolis at that datel Instead of the well-adjusted towns and 
quiet homesteads which the traveller now passes, on his way to the 
great city, the rout« would then be marked by the 
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castles of strength, -whilst the few inhabitants were fain to place 
cottages or other property beneath their gigantic protection. 
Extensive fcrcsta yet stretched themselves aci-oss the country, the 
haunts of the aueoessors of Kobin Hood and his associates; and 
such a man as the reformer would be only safe with a military 
escort to protect him, not only from such marauders, but from open 
and avowed enemies. Except easdes, nothing more distinguished 
the period than the churches which were springing np in all the 
larger towns, marked by the features of a true, though then some- 
what modem, stylo of architeotuve. Arrived in London, possibly 
lo make his "hostelrie" at the Tabard Inn, in Sonthwark, the 
traveller fi-om Leioestorahhe would gaze with unconcealed eager- 
ness upon a metropolis then rarely visited. The old, ugly, but 
venerable bridge, now supplanted, was then the only one which 
spanned the river ; the stream, at ebb tide, flowmg down its arches 
almost with the force of a cataract. Though on this bridge the 
church of St. Thomas was conspicuous, yet it was, as yet, unen- 
cumbered with (he numerous buildings afterwards attaching them- 
selves to it like limpets; and chivalry, then the prevailing fashion, 
held occasional joustings on its narrow area. The order of the 
Templars had been recently suppre^ed ; but that of the ICnights 
of St. John survived, and maintained its splendors in a building 
adjaoent to the ancient gate, yet standing. " The pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war" was witnessed everywhere. Mingling 
with the crowd in the streets, less dense than that of 1851, the 
spectator might discern the mailed baron, with his aiined i-etinue 
of bowmen and lancers, or the gay lady, wearing the embroidered 
jacket, not much unlike the "polka" of a more modern day, 
though sometimes accompanied by the long strips of linen which 
dangled from her elbows, or flattered like pennons in the breeze, 
whilst her head was enveloped in an inflated but not nngraceful 
head-tire, and surmounted by a woollen cap. Eeolesiastics of high 
rant were then little distinguishable fi-ora the military barons ; 
the man of peace was not to be found amidst those monnted and 
armed retMuers. Sometimos, amidst the crowd, who were dressed 
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in sober, aud often wretched tabita, might bo discerned tie men 
of some of the leas strict orders, or the monk, with his bald ton- 
sore, and often jolly form ; and not unftei^uently the ejre might 
rest upon the bare head, brown coat and long rosary, of the Fran- 
ciscan friar, or the solemn, blact-hooded stateliness of the Domin- 
ican, The civic honors of London were then in their infancy, and 
were guarded by the citizens with a jealousy pertaining to semi- 
barbarous times, whilst the people were at all times ripe for con- 
flict, or even for revolt. A peculiar feature of the period was, 
that tie city was tien ba^miing to be remarkable for its opaque 
and deuae atmosphere, derived from the use of coals, then recently 
introduced. The sides of the Thames were not then, as 
crowded with houses of merchandise. Stately palaces, well 
fied, stood on the Strand side of the river, among which the Savoy, 
the castellated residence of the Duke of Lancaster, was very 
spicttous, A. large Dominican friary stood in Blackfriara ; another, 
of equal pretensions, near to the Temple, belonged to the Carme- 
lites, and was called Whitefriars ; the Franciscans had an edifice 
in Mewgate-atreet, whilst a fourth, in the vicinity of what is now 
the Bank, was devoted fo the AnBtina, or Augastines. The 
plague, which had recently desolated Europe, had been extremely 
ialal in London, and had caused considerable improvements in the 
city. But it was close, ill-venlalated, and inconvenient ; and the 
inhabitant of Chester can well understand, from certain pails of 
his own city, what was its general appearance. 

To this city, and, when arrived there, to one of the courts in 
the vioinity of Old St. Paul's, Wiolif, now an accused man, made 
his way. He had sought protection from the Duke of Lancaster, 
who, nothing loth, accompanied him on his trial, together with 
Earl Percy, the JIarshal of England, On their arrival at St. 
Paul's, they met an excited crowd. The Duke of Lancaster was 
suspected to be hostile to the liberties of the city of London, and 
was estrem.ely unpopular amongst its inhabitants, and the repre- 
sentations made by the hierarchy had greatly inflamed the minds 
of the people. Wiclif made hia way with much difficulty into 
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tlio presence of his judges. He found Courteoaj extremely 
annojed at the powerfal defendera who stood at his side. When 
the eavl marshal employed his authority to gain Wiclif a place, 
tho following excited conversation ooouired : 

Bishop Courtenay. Lord Percy, if I had known what mais- 
tories you would have kept in tJio chiu-ch, I would have kept you 
out from coming hither. 

Bu&e of Lancaster. He shall keep such maisteries here, 
though you say nay ! 

Lord Percy. Wiclif, mt down, for you have many things to 
answer ia, and you need to repose yourself on a soft seat. 

Bishop. It is unseasonable that one cited before his ordinary 
should dt down during his answer. He must and shall stand ! 

Buke of Laiwaster. The Loi-d Percy his motion for Wiclif is 
but reasonable. And as for you, my lord bishop, who are grown 
so proud and arrogant, I will bring down the pride, not of you 
alone, but of all tho prelatoy in England ! 

Bishop. Do your worst, sir ! 

Duke of Lancaster. Thou bearcst thyself so brag upon thy 
parents,* which shall not be able to help thee ; they shall have 
enough to do to help themselves. 

Bishop. My confidence is not in my parents, nor in any man 
else, but only in God, in whom I trust ; by whose assdstanee I will 
bo bold to speak the truth. 

Duke. Eathcr than I will take these words at his hands, I 
would pluck tho bishop by the hair out of the church ! 

How often have great interests been jeoparded by such rash and 
excited advocates ! John of Gaunt had little sympathy with 
Wiclif 's opinions, as matters of truth. He regarded them only 
as implements of a party, and he soon after this period grew cold 
on Wiclif and his cause. His last words, however, though spoken 
in an undertone, were caught up by the by-standers, and a tumult 
ensued. The trial was suspended ; the mob proceeded to violence. 

* Courtenof'a Iktber iraa Sake of Devonshire, a ponerfUl noble. 
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" Thsy broke open," says Tos, " tlie MaraJialsea, and freed all the 
prisoners ; and, not content with tJua, a vast number of thorn ■went 
to the duke's palaoe, in. the Savoy, where, missing his person, they 
plundered his house." At tha same time, a clergyman, mistaken 
for the earl marshal, was put to death. 

The protractei and vigorous reign of Edward III. was now 
encled, and the weak-minded Richard of Bordea.us had succeeded 
him on the throne. One of the eMhest questions debated by par- 
liament in this reign was, whether it was not lawfiil far the 
nation to forbid the exit of its treasure to foreign ecclesiastics. 
The judgment of WicHf was appealed to, who, as a divine groand- 
ing his opinions solely on the lessons of God's Word, gave his con- 
clusion strongly in the affirmative. In his published reply he 
says, "Temporal lords may lawfully and meritoriously take away 
the goods of fortune from a delinquent church." " In the paper 
subsequently published he repeats that the use of church censures, 
and of the authority of the ma^trate, to extort from the people 
a revenue for the pri^thood, are customs unknown to the better 
ages of the choi-ch, and to be numbei'ed among the corruptions 
consequent ou her endowment under Constantine. He even pro- 
ceeds so iar as fo say, that a state of things might arise in which 
to deprive the church of her wealtli would be a more Christian 
act than to have bestowed it upon her."* 

Though the church had been baffled in its first endeavor to 
punish the boldness of Wiolif, it resolved to mate a new attempt 
to exterminate these new and dangerous hereaes. The pope wrote 
letters to the king and the higher ecclesiastics, demanding the 
seizure of the reformer's person, and the suppression of his teneta. 
The rector of Lutterworth was once more summoned. The Duke 
of Lancaster had now lost much of his political influence, and on 
this occasion Wiclif was alone. 

But it was bettor as it was. The people, who had now exton- 
dvely learned Wiclif s doctrines, constituted a surer protection. 

* Vaughiui'a Tracls and Trcaldaes of Wjeliffe, XLVii. 
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The queen mother, widow of the Bkck Prince, sent a message 
to the eoiut of Lambeth, before which Wielif was cited, forbid- 
ding further proceedings. Muzzled thus by a power greater than 
thdr own, the baffled authors of the dtation could on!y vent their 
rage ia angry growls. 

But the great discovery was already made. Digging amidst 
these ruins of a hieroglyphioal system, now beginning to be obso- 
lete, Wielif bad found the explanatory stone, the key to the whole 
mystery; and, after him, Luther had nothing left to do but to 
show ite important application. Errors and truth were alike 
expounded by one simple principle, ihe suepiciency oe scrip- 
TuitB. Wielif seized the truth, and it became in his hand a, thun- 
derbolt. His blood was up, and he wrote daringly, and, for 
himself, dangerously. It ia not for ordinary minds to conceive 
of the impetuosity of an ardent soul whioh has eaiigbt fire from a 
"present truth," especially if it happen to be one which has beea 
long uudisoovered. It is more than a conviction, — it is an inspir- 
ation. Colder men may censure; unbelieving ones may doubt. 
Prudence may summon a halt, and fear may draw back aghast. 
But sueh a man seis his goal, and opposition only stimulates the 
high purpose of his noble uatura. Eiishing onwiu'd to the conflict, 
Wielif was not always careful on what or on whom he trod. But 
he uplifted his standard, and, fearful as have been the attacks upon 
it, it has never been removed. He set up the truth which the 
experience of centuries has but served to maintain, that, whether 
against popes or cardinals, against law churches or ecclesiastical 
organizations, the only test of truth is the Word of God. 

But the mortal man failed where the spiritual one was impreg- 
nable. BuUs from Borne denounced him ; a hostile and furious 
clamor pursued his steps, and in the midst of the initation conse- 
quent on these combined hostilities his overtasked frame gave 
way. He fell ill at Oxford, where he had still continued to 
deliver his lectures. His sickness emboldened his old enemies, the 
mendicants, and they sent a deputation to his chamber, imagining 
that he would attribute his illness to a judicial providence, and 
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be ready to recant. But they Imd mistaken their man, Wiclif 
listened in silence to the adinonitious addressed to him ; and, when 
tliey were concluded, beckoned his servants to nuse him in his bed. 
Then, filing his eyes on those who were around him, he said, with 
emphasis, " I shall not die, hat live, and declare the evil deeds of 
the friars." It was like a voice from another world ! The men- 
dicants fled, and time soon brought to pass the sick man's predic- 

The influence of the doctrines which Wiolif promulgated was at 
this time extremely gi-eat. Even popish wrifere have confessed 
that more than half of llie population of England were Iiollards ; * 
and Walsingham, the papal advocate of tiio period, declares that 
tho Londoners were r.eaily all such. It must not be supposed that 
ap to this time heretical opinions, as they were termed, had been 
absolutely unknown in England, though they certainly had met 
with remarkably little enoourogement here. In matters of relig- 
ious freedom, Britain had been hitherto fiir behind its continental 
neighbors. Its submission to the pope was more abject, its dread 
of heresy more obstructive to free inquiry. Though from this 
ciroumstance it persecuted less than others, it was not, however, 
entirely guiltless of human blood. In the yeai' 1159, a band of 
German exiira had appeared in this country, who, though thoy 
did not claim the cbai'acter of ecdeaaatics, denied or ignored many 
of the favorite doctrines of tho Church of Eome. They appear 
only to have made a siitglo convert ; but they were condemned to 
be branded in the forehead, whipped through the streets, and 
denied the smallest offices of life. Thus wounded, naked, desolate, 
they died miserably. During tlie reign of John, mention is also 
made of a company of Albigenses, who wei-e burned alive. The 
doctrmes of Wiclif appear to have been the first which made any 
considerable impression en the population. The name " Lollard " 
has been attributed by some to Walter Lolhaid, who sufiered death 
for his opinions in the city of Cologne. But this is altogether an 

*KDiEbton Ti-ojsil. Script, x. ool. 2GG4. 
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eiTor. The origin of the word is the German ladlen, whence the 
English verb to lull. The term " Lollard " was thus espres^ve 
of one wlio praised God by ssicred songs. It did not denote any 
particular class of opinions, but was applied generally to all those 
who made, or were supposed to make, professions of unusual piety. 
The attention received by the sick and dying, from various religious 
persons, at the time when the fearful plague of 1S45 was deso- 
lating Europe and taldcg off half its inhabitants, and when tho 
religious oi-ders had fled in terror fi-om its advance, had fended 
greatly to render the name " Lollard " popular among the people. 
Though not himself the ori^joator, therefore, of this body as a 
sect, Wielif 's teachings bad largely contiibuted to strengthen their 
opinions, and to increase their numbers. 

It appears, fi-oni the first act in our parliamentary history, which 
was one levelled against the followers of Wielif, and providing. for 
their arrest, that the great reformer and his " poor priests " were 
accustomed, without license from their ordinary, to preach dally as 
they perambulated the country, in churches and ehurch-yards, in 
markets and in fairs, and wherever a congregation could be assem- 
bled. Two of the names which figure in these proceedings were 
Dr. Hereford and Master John Ashton. The former probably 
aided Widif in his translation ; the other was an active Lollard 
missionary, who, by simplicity of character, convert ition and 
preaching, was distinguished among the lest The question 
" why poor priests have no benefices," which is the title of one 
of Widif 's tracts, is thus easily answered. They weio the pio- 
tfstors — tlie dissenters of their day. One of these "poor 
priests" — WOliam Thorp — is described as having piincipaliy 
labored in (he northern counties. 

Knighton observes that in the year 1382 the number of Wie- 
lif 's followers had greatly increased ; and that, " starting like sap- 
lings from the root of a tree, they were multiplied, and filled every 
place within the compass of the land." As Knighton was an 
inhabitant of Leicester, thus much may, at least, be inferred, — that 
Wielif 's doctrines had taken a strong hold on tho inhabitants of 
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the midland counties. Tlie sympatlietic influenoe of mnilar 
religiona seotiments is always remarkable; and persons were 
Btmok by tlie angular correspondence, in modes of speech and 
peculiarities of opinion, amODg these Lollards, wherever they were 
found. Like most sincere converts to important truths, tbcy were 
eager and prompt for controversy, fervent in their appeals and their 
remonstrances, and inclined, on all occasions, to act aggressively on 
the old system. It will interest many modem readers to know 
that a renunciation of war was one of tlie principles of the Lollard 
creed ; and that, whUst fhey claimed from the civil power that 
they should be proteofeJ in their just rights, they regarded moral 
Buaaon as the only means of establishing truth. * 

On his recovery from the illness which we have just mentioned, 
Wiclif now set about that great work on which his ^me as a 
reformer may most securely rest, — the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the vernacular tongue. Before the reformer's time, 
portions of the Word of God had been rendei^ into the vulgar 
language, usually accompanied, however, by comments. It was 
Wiclif 's great ambition to liberate gospel truth from the bondage 
of an unknown tongue, and thus to make his appeal to private 
judgment, — the true means Of determining the accuracy of the 
doctrines he had so laboriously taught. A concurrence of circum- 
stances rendered the period at which this translation was issued 
very remsrkable. It was in a secondaiy, though not unimportant 
sense, " the fulness of the time." The good seed scattered in 
Europe by the Albigenses had not wholly perished ; the English 
language was becoming fixed and definite ; the infiuence of Home 
was perceptibly on the wane ; and the seat of the papacy had 
been removed from the Eternal city. The constitution of Eng- 
land had begun to develop itself in its esisiang form ; and the love 
of liberty, both in action and thought, was taking firm root in the 
minds of the multitude. In the apprehension of Romanists, there- 
fore, Wiclif s Bible was like a firebrand tlii-own amongst a mass of 

*Yaue!iaii'a Wjoliffe, p. 190. 
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Knighton says : " In this way tlie gospel pearl is 
cast abroad and trodden under foot of swine ; and tliat which was 
before precious to both clergy and laity is rendered, as it were, 
the common jest of both. The jewel of the church is turaed 
into the sport of the people; and what was hitherto the principal 
gift of the clergy and divines is made fbrevei common to flie 
laity." In subsequent times it was usual, when a heretic was 
burned, to fasten round his neck such portions of Wiclif' s transla- 

The escitement which followed the issuing of this edition of the 
Scriptures was intense. A bill was brought into parliament to 
suppress the whole work, under the plea that it would proye ruin- 
ous to all religion. The friends of Wiclif ai-gued that, as the 
translation of the Scriptures into Latin had been followed by no 
less than sixty different heretical opinions, fiough none of ^ose 
here^es had been charged on that translation, there could be no 
argument against the English Bible whii.h did not hold igiin&t 
the Latin one. The bill for the suppitision was thrown ou( by t 
large majority. 

Every reader of history wdl remembei the nismrection whi(,h, 
headed by Wat Tyler, meniccd the royal authoiify m the early 
part of the reign of KJohaid II The opportunity of calumm 
ating the reformer was too tempting to be lott , and, though it 
that period other European states exhibited sunilar convulbion?, 
the disaffection was eagerly tia<,ed to Wielif and his writings It 
is a penalty which every one who attacks abuses must be content 
to bear, that, whatever disorders or convulsions may amultjme- 
ously arise, which can be by possibility connected with his doc- 
trines, the stigma will be fixed on himself. It is always convenient 
to transfer blame from the evils themselves to the individual who 
has exposed them. But in this connection Walsingham has him- 
self recorded the confession of one of the leaders of the rebellion, 
that the destmelion of the hierai-chy was contemplated in that 
insuTieotion only to make vrayfor the promotion of the mendicants. 
At the same time the House of Commons, in an address to the 
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king, declared that the late riots were but tlie natural ootiaequeDee 
of years of oppression and misgoyernment.* It ia beside our 
purpose to detail the attack whioh Wiclif nest made on the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, in his lectures before the University 
of Oxford, in 1381. It may he suf&cient to observe that, in the 
course of the quarrel, the reformer, having appealed, as before, to 
tlio Duke of Iiancaster, was informed that the best advieo that 
prince could give him was fo abandon his novelties, and to submit 
quietly to his ecclesiaslJcal superiors. Courtenay was now Arch- 
bishop of OaDferbury. He sainmoned Wiclif to a convocation, at 
the monastery of the Grrajfriars in London, to answer for hLs new 
and dangerous opinions. Wiclif declined to appear-, declaring 
that, as a member of the University, he was not subjected to 
episcopal jurisdiction; but the court proceeded, in hia absence, to 
condemn his sentiments. Whilst they were debating these points 
an earthquake occurred, by which the monastery was violently 
B^tated, Tbo bishops threw down thdr papers, and declared that 
their discQssion was displeasing to God, and that they would pro- 
ceed no further. Courtenay with some difficulty calmed their 
fears. Wiclif was aceustomed jestingly to call this the " Council 
of the Herydene," — that is, earthquake. The resolution of the 
convocation was, that some of Wiclif 's opinions were erroneous, and 
some heretical. Courtenay, upon this, preferred a bill in parlia- 
ment to imprison preachers of heresy. The Lords passed it ; but 
the Commons, jealous of the powers of the clergy, refused their 
concurrence. Disappointed in his act of parliament, Courtenay 
obt^ned letters patent from the king to the same efiect ; but this 
measure was vehemently opposed by the Commons, and Edchaid 
II. was compelled to yield. The archbishop, however, succeeded, 
after some difficulty, in obtaining the expulsion of Wiclif from the 
University of Oxford. The cont^it which was at this time going 
on between two rival popes, and the appointment of Spenser, 
Bishop of Norwich, as general of an army, in the war made by 
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Pope Urban against Pope Clement, led Wiolif oiitie mora to take 
up his pen. Thougk lie was now advauced in years, age liad not 
abated the vigor of his style. He asks tie pope, " How dare you 
make the token of Christ on the cross {which is a token of peace, 
meray, and charity) a banner to lead on to slay Christian men for 
the love of two felae priests, and to oppress Christendom woi-se 
than Christ and his apostles were oppressed by tJie Jews ? When 
will the proud priest of Eome grant indulgences to mankind to 
liye in peace and charity, as he now does to light and slay one 
another 1 " 

Roused by such i-emonstrances, "Urban summoned him to Eome ; 
but (he citation came too late. A stroke of palsy liad already 
fallen upon the old man, and his enemies regarded him as no longer 
ao object of terror. His pnbhc work was done ; but yet that ven- 
erable form, hoary with age, and bearing an expression of fine 
benevolence, was to be seen amidst the public worshippei-s in the 
parish ehureh at Lutterworth, where he sometimes preached. But 
hia end was near. " It was reported," one of them tells us, " that 
he had prepared accusations and blasphemies, which he intended, 
on the day he was taken ill, to have utterad in his pulpit against 
Thomas a Eeoket, the saint and martyr of the day; but by the 
judgment of God he was suddenly struck, and the palsy seized all 
his limbs ; and that mouth, which was to have spoken huge thin^ 
against God and his saints and holy church, was miserably drawn 
aside, and affiirded a frightful spectacle to the beholders. His 
tongue was speechleBS, and his head shook, showing plainly that 
the curse of Gfod was upon him." The fact is, that whilst he was 
attending divineservice in the church at Luttei-worth, he was 
seized with a fresh attack of paralysis, which, on the thii'd day, 
terminated his valuable life. 

Lutterworth still preserves among its relics the chab in which 
the proto-reformer of Engknd is reported to have died. It now 
oocupies a place by the communion-table of the old church. It is 
a venerable relic, apparently of the period to which it professes to 
belong. WicJif's portrait is to bo seen in his vestry. It lias no 
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merit as a worl; of art ; but corresponds with sufficient closeness 
to the portraits given of him as authentic — one of which is tliat 
la the po-se6sion ol the Duhe of 
Doiaet, — and to the fine one pie 
fised to A aughan s Lite ot the 
reformei In all of them he k 
repi evented as of a manly and nohle 
form, weaimg a flowing gown and i 
healing on Lii head i Telvet cap 
HiB face graced by a long white 
beard, exhibits mingled penetration, 
ficmneas, intelkgenoe aiid goodness 
Wiclif died on the Slst of Decem- 
ber, 1384 and his body was buned 
in the cliancel of bis own chuieh 

Miny of tiiQ opinions of this 
great reformei were illustuously 

in advance of his timps It would be superfluous to cite his ol 
ations on the multihirioua subjects which employed his pen; but 
some of his opinions are so decidedly coguate fo the objects of the 
pi'esent trealjse, as to justify a few short extracts. 

Respecting the snfficieney of the Word of God ; — "Poor priests 
and tme men would willingly yield obedience to God and to holy 
church, and also to each man on earth, inasmuch as he teaoheth 
truly the commandments of God and things which may profit the 
emils of men. And no more ought any man to obey, even to 
Ohrist himself, both God and man. If any worldly prelate asfceth 
more obedience than this, he surely is antichrist, and Luoifer'a 
minister." 

With regard to the liberty of preaching the truth; — "Almighty 
Lord God, most merciful, and in wisdom boundless, since thou 
sufferedst Peter and all apostles to have so great fear and coward- 
ice, at the time of thy passion, that they flew all away for dread of 
death and for a poor woman's voice ; and since, afterwards, by the 
comfort of the Holy Gliost thou madeat thein. so strong tliat they 
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were afraid of no man, nor of pain, nor death ; help now, by ^fta 
of the same Spirit, thy poor servanta who all tiieir life have been 
cowiads, and make them etrong and bold in tiiy cause, to maintain 
the gospel against antichrist and the tyrants of this world." 

Wiclif strongly advocated the removal of spiritual men from all 
eeeular duties, and from the l«mptations of inordinate wealth. 
" By this means, the poor commons would be discharged of many 
heavy rents. * * * And thus, by restoring lorclships fo sec- 
ular men, aa is done by Holy Writ, and by reducing the clergy 1« 
meekness and wilfcd poverty and gh(ffltly travail, as lived Christ 
and bis apostles r sin should be destroyed in each degree of holy 
church, and lioliness of life brought in, and secular laws strength- 
ened, and the poor commons aided, and good government, both 
temporal and spiritual, come again." — "Lordly dominion is plainly 
forbidden by the apostles, and wilt thou venture to usurp the same ? 
If a lord, thine apostleahjp is lost ; if an apostle, thy lordship is no 
more, for certainly one or the other must be relinquished. If both 
are sought, both shall be lost. Or shouldat thou succeed, then 
judge thyself to be of that nmnber respecting whom God so greatly 
complmns, saying. They have reigned, but not through me ; they 
have become princes, but I have not known them. * * This, 
then, is the true form and institution" of the apostolic calling — 
lordship and rule are forbidden, ministration and service are com- 
manded." 

On courage for truth's sake : — " Let a man stand in virtue and 
truth, and all the world overcomelh him not; for if they overcome 
him with these, then they overcome God and his angels, and then 
they should make bim fo be no God. Thus good men are com- 
forted to put away fear, since be they never so few nor feeble, they 
believe that they may not be discomflfed, Thus the words of Christ 
mate his knights to be hardy." 

His views of compulsory payments may be gained from the fol- 
lowing passage : — " True it is that tithes were due to priests and 
deacons under the old law, and so bodily circumcision was then 
needful to all men, but it is not so now, under Uie law of grace. 
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Christ, howeYer, was oircumcised, and jet we I'ead not where lie 
took Uthes as we do ; nor do we read in all the gospels that he 
paid them to the high priest, or bade that any other man do m. 
Lord, why should oar woridly clergy claim tithes, and offerings, 
and customs, fi^om Christian people, more than did Christ and his 
apostles, and even more than men were burdened with under the 

Our last quotation, on the duty of avowing couviotions, ap- 
proaches the sublime : — "To live, and to be silent, is with me 
impossible ; the guilt of such treason against the Lord of heaven 
is more to be dreaded than many deaths. Let the blow therefore 
Ml. Enough 1 know of the men whom I oppose, of the times oa 
whioh I am thrown, and of the mysterious providence which 
relates fo our sinful race, to expect that the stroke will, ere long, 
descend. But my purpose is unalterable. I wait its coming ! " 

It is scarcely wonderful that a reformer who promulgated such 
views should be greatly distasteful to those who strongly advocate 
eeelesiastical establishments, or that they should speak of the mer- 
its of Wiclif as " greatly esaggerated," or of " hia wild and irreg- 
ular notions."* It will be gratifying, however, to many readers, 
to learn how an eminent man of the iburtoenth century anticipated, 
in the darkness and gloom of so remote a period, sentiments to 
which the lapse of four hundred and fifty years has only added 
an increaang force of conviction. 

Forty-three yeara after the death of Wiolif, the town of Lutter- 
worth witnessed a strange and almost incredible scene. The Coun- 
dl of Constance, af^r much deliberation upon tlie tenets of the 
reformer, and after condemning forty-five of his tenets, arrived at 
the conclusion that the rector of that parish had lived and died an 
obstinate heretic. They, tliereibre, determined that his dead body 
should he treated with ignominy, and that his bones should be dis- 
interred and thrown upon a dunghill. Thirteen years afterwards, 
tiieir sentence took effect. Riohard Fleming, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, and, aa such, the diocesan of Lutterworth, sent his c 
* Milner'a Church History, in. 
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sary, chancellors, proctors, doctors, .ind their serYaats, to eshume 
Wiclif 'a body. The bones were bm-nt to ashes, and wei'e then 




cast into the Swift i ri\ei ruiimnj^ cloie by the town. "Then 
the brook," Bays Fuller "fonveyed his ibhes into Avon ; Avon 
info Severn ; Severn uito tlie narrow 'eas , they into the main 
ocean. And thus the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his doc- 
trine, which was dispersed the world over," Tradition yet marks 
out the spot where this poor and ineffective revenge was perpe- 
trated. 

The whole life of this celebrated reformer was devoted to the 
great enterprise of exposing ecclesiastical enormities, of vindicating 
tie simplicity of gospel truth, and of resisting the inroads of eccle- 
siastical assumption. That such pursuits exposed him to (he charge 
of being a, sour and turbulent demagogue, — that some even of those 
who, like John of Gaunt, patronized him so long as he served their 
purpose, afterwards deserted him, and that many of his friends 
drew in their breath with a shudder at the boldness with which 
his opinions were avowed, — who can doubt ? Tlie day in which 
bis singleness and nobility of purpose should be manifested was 

• It WHS currontly repcrtsd that mimolea attended tliiaciroumstsuioe, ejfprCBS- 
Ive of the displensni'e of Heiivcn at tliis removBl. It ia not worth whilo to 
Telnlfi them ia d«tajl. 
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long in coming. And it eiiii never fully como whilst any of the 
errors which he lived to espoae survive. Yet will lie appear to 
some " that limb of the devil, enemy of the church, deceiver of 
the people, idol of heretics, mirror of hypoorites, author of aehisms, 
sower of hatred, and inventor of lies."* But, if prejudice can enact 
attainders, virtue and truth can reverse them ; and Widif 's name 
will Btand an example to posterity of the moral palingenem by 
which the apparently destroyed esislenoe lives again from its ashes, 
and will supply encouragement to believe that suooeasora may profit 
extensively from the very truths which now cover their propounder 
with ignominy and disgrace. The realms of oblivion are crowded 
by those who wrote or spoke in accordance only willi tlie senti- 
ments of theii' day. The renowned are mainly those who opposed 
the current. 

The spirit of Wiclif 's reformation was immensely in advance of 
its age. He was, indeed, to some extent, an advocate fer the 
interference of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. But to 
what extent he meant this interference to reach, may be learned 
from the following passage : 

" Let what &0J solicit fi-om the magistrate be simply protection, 
and to meet the evils arising from the withholding of settled pas- 
tors from the eslablished cui-es ; and the many which must be 
inseparable from the appointment of improper men, let such priests 
as may prefer the labors of the evangelist to the moro regular duties 
of the parochial shepherd, be allowed to act on that preference," 

Wiclif 's opinions on this subject are susceptible of both explana- 
tion and apology. 

The history of England miy be in Jed mto two gi-eat periods, 
both bearing on " the constilutjon in thurch and state." The 
foi-raer was one in which out anoestois sought to ally the spnitual 
with the civil power, that they might waid off the enuoachments 
of a secular hierarchy ; — the latter one m which dire experience 
caused thera to retrace their atcfs ani to seek relief fiom the 

» If "Wiclif was oeeosioDB ly = iupwhat coar e "W al n^Siam, the pipal advo 
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injuries whieli this ecclesiaatico-politieal sjatom had 
We shall have many occasions to refer to the latter class of opin- 
ions. At present we may mainly dwell on the former. A con- 
viction seized the most fiir-seeing men, during the period of the 
Anglo-Noi-man rale, that the power of spiritual despotism, then 
represented by the court of Kome, " had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished ;" and to accomplish the latter purpose 
was a leading object with prmoes or people, as the case might be, 
down to the time of Henry VIII. The reformation was caused by 
that monarch's sensual desires, only aa it is the last drop which 
causes tho cup to overfiow. William I. was, it is well known, 
encouraged by Pope Alexander III. to undertake the conquest of 
the kingdom of Edward the Oonfessor, that by such means Eomo 
might obtain an increased power. But that iron-willed despot, 
when his victory was achieved, was m fer from yielding the all- 
submissive compliance expected of him, that not eveu the menaces 
of Hildebrand himself could exact from him the homage required 
by the Roman see ; and he strictly fcrbade all relations between 
his subjects and the pope not sanctioned by himself. The selfish- 
ness and rapacity of his successor, Bufus, were great reductions, 
for the time, on the power of the clergy, who long remembered 
them. Under Henry the First arose the dispute respecting invest- 
itures : * Hildebrand demanded the abolition of the ceremony by 
the king ; but whilst the monarch altered the ceremony he stilt 
retained the right of appointment, and thus substantially obtained 
tho victcry. The daring reastance of Thomas ^ Beckett to Henry 
II., who claimed the right of punishing felonious offences com- 
mitted by ecclesiastics, led to the enactments of " The Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon," which, though issuing in the great and pro- 
tracted troubles consequent on that archbishop's murder, drew a 
stricter limit around the usurpations of the papal prerogative, 

• Investiture itns the aot by which tho fendnl lord placed his Toasal in 
aetiml poEaession of his fief. In eoolasiastical prcfcrmoBts, it was originally 
effeoted by the sovereign delivermg to the nowly-appointod bishop his ling 
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John attempted a still fm-ther limitation, thougli his slidlow and 
reckless scheming ended only in his own debiisenient. Under the 
weak-minded Henry III., the claims prepared by the pope to 
appoint to vacant benefices, whilst thus trampling on the rights of 
patroDS, caused great disaffection even omoog the clergy tl 
and this dissatisfaction was still further inoi-eased by the im 
sums received by foreigners hearing Ite titles of English ecclesias- 
tics, for services which they performed only by prosy. In this 
contest respecting " provisors," as they were termed, (Ji-ossteste, 
the Bishop of Lincoln,* eminently distinguished himself as an 
opponent of the pope, by his refusal to induct an Italian boy into 
a vacant benefice. Nor most we be unmindful of two other most 
signal events in British history, — the efforts made by Cardinal 
Langton to gMn the gi-eat charter, or the contention till death of 
Simon de Montfort in behalf of a parliamentary representation, — 
both of which oecurrences gi'eatly contracted the circle of ecclesias- 
tical sovereignty. Edwai-d I., in defiance of the bull of Eoniiace 
Vm., and of the excommunication which it threatened agmnst 
those who taxed the clergy against his authority, had recourse to 
the severest exactions from the ecclesiastics to support the expenses 
of his war against Fi-anee; and, by an express act, he prohibited 
his clergy from sending moneys to their foreign superiors. In the 
following reign — iu which Wiclif was born — so alive had the 
people become to this subjeet, that one of t)ie complaints against 
Edward II. was that he had peimitted bulls from the Eoman see. 
In feet, the civil power was, in those days, regarded as a harbor 
of refuge from the disti-esses consequent on hierarchical tyranny. 
If the convictions of our forefathers shall differ in some respects 
from our own, we must be content to rem ml that th experi- 
ence was less wide and estenave than that of lat age ; that 
learning consists greatly in un-leaming; aid that t nths of the 
largest magnitude are of slow and ofte almost nj ptjblo 
growth. We must judge our foi-efathe b th 1 ht n which 
they lived ; whilst we cannot restrain the t n that th same 

* " Tcnifious Papte redatgutor," as Camden styles him. 
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OBed to tte same errors, would, under di 
stances, and conjoinetl with a wider esperieace, have landed tliem 
fer beyond the point which they idtimately reached. The suprem- 
acy of God's Word, the right of private judgment, the voluntari- 
ness of true Christianity, the Mmplioity and enei'gy of moral power, 
tlie self-contradiction of systems of worldly policy aa means of 
advancing the progress of truth, — for all these doctrines wore 
those which Wiolif maintwned, — are principles which would have 
carried him furtlier tlian he really went The iiiconsiatenoy was 
in the limited degree in which they were then applied; the truths 
are immortal and all-suffieieDt. We may not reduce them ; wo 
cannot exaggerate their moral power. 

HoTB. — The anliior flonfesses a genend obligation foi' the uiatler of the 
proeeding oh^tei' to Vanghaa'a able lifa of Wjoliffo. 
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OTHING is prorerKally more ia- 
coii&tij,at than tlie taste of monarchs. 
Of this the history of all palaces, 
especially tlie history of English 
palaces, ifibrda incontestable pitKif. 
' Va7 mm ei mutabUe semper," 
might be written upon each portico 
jud pediment ! Winchester, West- 
mmstei, Blactfriars, Crosby Hall, 
the Towei , Greenwich, Theobald's, Itich- 
mcnd, Hampton Court, Kensinglon, and 
ofliers, down to Buckingham Palace, Brigh- 
ton Tnd Osborne what " thick-coming fim- 
eies "' St. Jame'i' and Windisor alone seem 
permanent , yet the latter has undergone nearly 
li many changes as ill the rest combined. If 
the^cvaiiations afford no proof of the stability of 
our monaroha' tastes, tliey at least demonstrate 
that l^e ittachraent of the people to the monarchy is no fitful 
and uncertain thing To nppropiiate structures of which the 
■WTereign has giown we^iy — though, thousands, perhaps millions, 
of the nations money have beun profusely lavished on the magnifi- 
cent deu)ration if tliera, — into hosptals for useless sinecumts, 
mimtiii 1 t th ^uUic cxjen'ie m ght seem to be adding insult 
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to injury. Yet this has been the uniform course of paJace 
transfbi-matioDs ! The British people are used to it. They 
grumble, exclaim, resist, threaten, gi'ow furious, and — submit. 
What iuhabifimt of the metropolis is ignorant of the pleasures 

of an exeursion to Hampton Court 1 Choose a sunny day, a 

small and well-assorted party,— take a return ticket by Uie rail- 
way, and you have within your reach as many materials for enjoy- 
ment as can be derived from fresh air, rich scenery, horticultural 
rarities, the wonders of ancient and modern art,— -the Cartooas of 
Raphael included, — and abundant historical a^ociations. You 
can people the scone, if you please, with the successive coui-ts of 
British monai-ohs, from Henry VUI. down to George 11. ; and, 
should you be well vei-sed in tie history of female costume, you 
can vary the dress into the fashion of each age as it passes: the 
oap-like head attire of the court of Henry VIII. ; the ruff and far- 
thingale of Elizabelh ; the thin curls of the dale of Charles I. ; the 
hood and close kerchief of the time of Cromwell ; the negligent 
nakedness of tiie court of Charles II. ; Uie ring-fence, called a hoop, 
of tiie period of Queen Anne. If your tastes be architectural, it is 
probable, indeed, that you will receive » smart shock as you see 
"Wolsey's noble Tudor Gothic side by side witli Grecian pillars 
and porticos, and you may think, somewhat emphatically, of 
Horace's emUem, which i-epresents the horse's head conjoined with 
the fish's tml. It may possibly surprise you to learn that Sir 
Christopher Wren himself, no inferior man, is responsible for these 
incongi-uities. ISut fie, too, could plead precedents ; and Inigo 
Jones had marshalled the way to felse tiete before him. Besides 
when royalty commanded. Wren had been more than once mads to 
sacrifice ~- as in the re-building of St. Paul's — his own tastes and 
convictions. Yet, notwithstanding every apology, it must be 
acknowledged that Wren did not excel in alterations. With him, 
indeed, they were never restorations. Lincoln and Westminster 
Abbey cry shame ; and the visitant to Hampton Court deplores 
the incestuous union which he there ivitneases ! " Most lame and 
impotent conclusion ! " But when oven " the good Homer " is 
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allowod his opu&onal nol wo mwsf bep^te; 
should soinet n k bat ay a s n lar nh iity 




\ noble place H Hanpto ( ou t n wK h to Bt i ly h 1 r 
EngUst history We suggest th s h nt to parents nnd advise 
them now and then to aba idon the labored volumes oyer wluch 
their ohildre i aie por ng at d to gi e tJie r le&sonb n some place 
like this — viva voce. The course of the projector of this pile ia in 
itself a high moral. How industry and learning can lift a man 
fi^om littleness ; how sensuality, luxury and pride, can thrust him 
down fi^m greatness ; how insecure is the tenure of the mightiest 
possessions ; how the pomp of the world is like the fata morgana 
— dazzling, indeed, but airy and unsubstantial ; how the man who 
rises suddenly by ambition may fell like lightning down ; how 
adversity often brin^ out of the humble all the good that was ever 
in them ; how the possessions of the mind transcend and outlast 
the aequiatjons of the powerM ; and how a conscience-stricken 
death-bed is the saddest scene on this side of the infinite ; — all 
flieso lefsora;, and many more, are su^ested by the name and by the 
4* 
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ancient palace of Oaifiinal Wolsey. Every court and ornament 
recalls some passage of his history. Imposingly went forth fi'om 
under th^e arches the train of the l^t of English cardinals, — the 
last, at least, before Pio Nono imparted new life to a defunct title, 
— with its array of pwrsuivanta, esquires, retainers, and even 
nobles ; of cro% and basin and chalice ; whilst in the midst of all 
rode forth the reverend priest, his sumptuous array of biasing scar- 
let relieved only by golden stirrup and ermined fur ; himself the 
personification of grandeur, as he mule was meant to be of humil- 
ity; umting thus the opposite emblems of godliness with worldly 
pride. Sail scene ! sadder even in its triumphs than in its catas- 
trophe ! We turn from tiio bloated rich man with di^uat ; but 
when we hear the hiunbled poor man ejaculating, " Vain pomp 
and glory of the world, I hate ye ! " we feel that the moralities of 
the tragedy are satisfied. About this spot raOYed, as long as be 
could move, — after JV^olsey had resigned Hampton Court to his 
imperious master, — Henry VIII. ; passing here through his 
successive phases of gajety, gallantry, e^ravogance, selfish hard- 
heartodness, imperious self-will, cruelty, wholesale oppression, 
bloated animalism, ulcerated death by inches ! Here, by the 
strong will which beat down More, Wolsey, the pope, bis sucoes- 
Mve wives, the gi-eat monastic establishments, and which only 
failed before Luther, he formed, to the extensive injury of his 
neighbors, and in imitation of the Anglo-Norman sovereigns, an 
enormous park, which was mercifully de-ohased by his successor. 
Wliatever our sympathy with Wolsey may be, who can have any 
with the brutal tyrant who called himself his lord ? 

The title of " Head of the Church " was in his case a monstrous 
anomaly ; the Church of England was not wont lo set a layman 
at ita head. " The limits of the autliority which be possessed as 
such were not traced, and indeed have never been traced, 
with precision. The laws which declared him supreme in 
eodesiastioal matters were drawn rudely, and in general terms. 
If, for the purpose of ascertiuning the sense of those laws, we 
examine the books and lives of those who founded the English 
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oliuroh, oar pei-plexity will be iiioreasod. For the fountloi's of 
the English church wrote and acted in an ago of violent intel- 
loctual fermentation, and of constant action and reaction. They, 
therefore, oflon contradicted each other, and sometimes contra- 
dicted themselves. That the king was, under Christ, sole head 
of the chui'ch, mas a doctrine which they all with one voice 
affinned; but those words hnd very different signification in 
different mouths, and in the same inouth at different conjunctures. 
Sometimes an authority which would have satisfied Hildebrand 
was ascribed to the sovereign ; then it dwindled down to an 
authority little more than that whieli. bad been claimed by many 
ancient English princes, who had been in constant communication 
■with tbe Church of Home. Wbat Henry and his favorite coun- 
sellors meant at one time by the supremacy, was certtdnly nothing 
less than the whole power of the keys. The king was to be the 
pope of hia kingdom, the vicar of God, the CKpositor of catholic 
verity, the channel of sacramental gi'ace. He arrogated to him- 
self the right of deciding dogmatically what woa orthodox doctrine 
and what was heresy, of drawing up and imposing confessions of 
faitli, and of ^ving religions insti-uction to his people. He pro- 
claimed that all jurisdiction, spiritual aa well as temporal, was 
derived from him alone, and that it was in his power io confer 
episcopal authority and fo take it away. He actually ordered his 
seal to be put to commi^ons by which bishops were appointed, 
who were to exercise their functions as hia deputies and during his 
pleasure. According to this system, as expounded by Cranmer, 
the king was the spiritual as well as tiie temporal chief of the 
nation. In both capacities his highness must have lieutenants. 
As he appointed civil officers to keep his seal, to collect his reve- 
nues, and to dispense justice in his name, so he appointed divines, 
of various ranks, to preach the gospel and to administer the sacra- 
ments. It was unnecessary that there should be any imposition of 
hands. The king — such was the opinion of Cranmer, given in 
the plainest words — inight, in virtue of authority jderived from 
God, make a priest ; and the priest so made needed no ordination 
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whatever. These opinions, Cj-anmer, ia spite ft op wsi n f 
less courtly divines, followed out to every leg an consequ h 
He held that his own spiritual functions, Jite ecul f n a 
of the chancellor and treasurers, were at once determined by a 
demise of the crown. When it was objected that a power to bind 
and to loose, altogether distinct from temporal power, had been 
given by our Lord to his apostles, some theologians replied that 
the powers to bind and to loose had descended, not to the clergy, 
but to the whole body of Christian men, and ought to be eseroised 
by the chief ma^atrate, as the representative of the society. 
When it was objected that St. Paul had spoken of certain persons 
whom the Holy Ghost had made overseers and shepherds of the 
faithful, it was answered that King Henry was the vei'y overseer, 
the very shepherd, wliom the Holy Ghost had appomted, and to 
whom the expressioEs of St, Paul applied."* 

Like Napoleon with his" iron crown, the king put the super- 
episcopal diadem upon his own head ; and he knew well how to give 
effect to the motto, " Gore qid la tomhe ! " What schemes con- 
nected with his headship may have been projected and matured 
withui these walls, who can tell? The mode by which Henry 
forced his clergy into the acknowledgment of this title is well 
known. As Wolsey had been appointed legate by bulls from the 
pope, — an illegal act, — the king proceeded agiunst the ecclesi- 
astics for the crime of aeltnowledging that authority, and obtained 
judgment against them under the statute of pi-semunire, which 
declared their possessions forfeited. Under this judgment, he 
extorted from them, in addition to the sum of one hundred and 
eighteen thousand pounds, their admission of the coveted title. 
This designation was afterwards confirmed by parliament, and set 
forth the astounding proportion, " that onr sovereign lord, his heirs 
and successors, kings of this realm, shall have full power and 
authority to visit, repress, redress, refoi-m, order, correct, restrain 
and amend, all such en-ora, heresies, abuses, contempts and enor- 
mities, whatsoever they be, whieh by any manner of spiritual 
* Maeauby'a Jlisb. of Englimd, vol. i,, |)i), SI— 5G. 
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authority or jurisdiction ought or may be lawfully reformed, 
repressed, ordered, redi-essed, corrected or amended, moat to the 
pleasure of Almighty God, aad increase of virtue in Christ's reli- 
gion, and for the conservation of peace, unity, and tranquillity of 
this realm, any usage, custom, foreign authority, prescription, or 
any other thing or things if> the contrary, notwithstanding," 

The execution of the maid of Kent, and of Sir Thomas More 
and Bishop Fisher, who sympathized with her hyateiical ravings, 
bat who were guilty of the much higher offence of denying the 
king's new-made authority, followed rapidly in the wake of this 
enactment. 

Hampton Court witnessed, soon after this period, another scene 
forming a consequence of this new assertion of ecclesiastical author- 
ity. The snake of popish intolerance — " scotched, not killed," — 
had, during the latter years of Henry's life, recovered not a little 
of its former influence. Disgusted with his new wife, Anne of 
Oleves, the king had conceived a hatred against the minister who 
had advised the marriage. A suspicion, too, that he was secretly 
opposed to the six articles, recently passed hy parliament, had 
rendered Cromwell increasingly obnosious to the papists. These 
articles asserted that the sacrament was the real body and blood of 
Christ; that the communion in one Jsiiid was sufficient; that 
priests should not mai-ry; that vows of chastity were binding; 
Ihat private masses were desirable, and that auricular confession 
was naeassary. To these suspicions Cromwell fell a Bacrifl.ee. 
Other victims foUowed, and with one of these this palace is asso- 

Dr. Barnes, a man of distinguished leamii^ and piety, was 
prior of the Augustine monastery at Cambridge. He greatly 
reformed the studies of that university, and took occasion to 
expound in public the apostolical epistles, and to inveigh against 
the vices of the clergy. He liad learned fi-om Bilney the true doc- 
trine of salvalJoB, which he he^tated not to proclaim ; and for this 
offence had been brought, at a previous period, before "Wolsey, at 
Westminster. " What ! Mr. Doctor," said that prelate, " had you 
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not a, sufficient scope in tho Sci'ipturoa to teauh the people, but that 
my golden shoes, my pollaies, my pillars, my golden cushionB, my 
erodes, did so sore offend you that you must make us ridiculum 
cwput amongst the people, who that day laiighed us to scorn ? " 
Barnes replied that he had preached the ti'uth. out of the Scrip- 
tures, according to " his conscience and the old doctors." He was, 
however, committed to the custody of the sergtant-at-arms, and 
was on the Saturday following brought up before the bishops. 
The prospect of martyi-^om bo ten-ified the poor man that he was 
induced in their presence to abjure his heresies ; was compelled in 
St. Paul's church to ask forgiveness of " God and the Catholic 
church, and the cardinal's grace ; " and was, with others holding 
sentiments shnilar to his own, marched three times about a fire 
kindled at the outer gate of the church, and declared to be recdved 
once more into the body of the fitithful. Yet these men were, 
notwithstanding, recommitted to prison. Barnes, by some means, 
made his escape to Antwei-p, where he enjoyed the friendship of 
Luther, Melanothon, and other distinguished reformers. The 
King of Denmai'k sent' him as his ambassador to England, where 
his person was respected, though Sir T. More, at tliat time lord 
chancellor, and in violation of the toleration which he had advo- 
cated in his Utopia, desired his apprehension on the old charge. 
When hia mission visa fulfilled, Bai'nes returned to the continent, 
and afterwards revisited London, Ann Boleyn protecled and pro- 
moted hira. Afterwards, whilst the marriage with Anne of Cleves 
was in progress, Henry sent him ambassador to the Duke of 
Cleves, and expressed his satisfaction at the manner in which 
Barnes had discharged that office. 

But Gardiner, who, after being the friend of Wolsey, had sided 
with the king in the matter of the divorce, and had recently writ> 
ten his treatise " De vera obedientia," in fiivor of the supremacy, 
was now loi'd of the ascendant, and complained to the king of 
Barnes and two of his friends, Thomas Garret and William Jerome. 
In consequence, they were brought before Henry at Hampton 
Court. The pai'ticulars of the interview are not recorded. But 
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the result was that the king, who cherished some favor for Bamea, 
pcrniitted him to go home with the bishop for the pui-pose of pri- 
vate conference. The result may be anticipated. Banies and his 
companions were attainted of heresy, and sentenced to be burned. 
Their end was worthy of the doctrines they had pro<«Imined. 
"VVhea brought to Smithfield, Barnes asked for the sheriff: "Have 
ye any wticles against me for which I am condemned? " " No." 
" Is there any man else that knoweth wherefor I die, or that by 
my preaching hath taken any error ? Let them now speak, aud I 
will answer." He proceeded to add, " If Dr. Stephen, Bishop of 
Winchester, have sought or wrought this my death, either by word 
or deed, I pray God to forgive him as heai'tily, as freely, as char- 
ita,bly, and as sincerely, as Christ forgave them that put him to 
(Jeath. And if any of the council, or any other, have sought or 
wrought it through malice or ignorance, I pray God forgive their 
ignorauoe, and illuminate their eyes that they may see and find 
mercy for it." 

"He then," saja Fox, "begged all mea to forgive Mm; to 
bear witness that he detested and abhorred all evil opinions and 
doctrines against the Word of God, and that he died in the feith, 
of Jesus Christ, by whom he doubted not to be saved. With 
these words he desired all the spectators to pray for him, and then 



Garret and Jerome addressed the people :n a similar manner ; 
the latter concluding his address with the following words : 

" And thus do I now yield my soul up unto Almighty God, 
trusting and believing that he, of his infinite mercy, according to 
the promise made in the blood of his Son Jesus Christ, will tako 
it, and pardon all my sins, of which I ask him mercy, and desire 
you all to pray with and for me, that I may patiently suffer this 
pain, and die in true fkith, hope and charity." 

The three then took an affectionate embrace of eaoh other, were 
fastened to the stake, and bore witness in their death to the iaith 
of Christ and to the energy of protestant supremacy.* 
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Bishop Buraet, summing up the various pevsecutions of this iU- 
Btarred reign, saya, " So there were many brought into the bishop's 
courts, some for teaching their children the Loi-d's prayer in Eog- 
lish, some for reading the forbidden books, some for harboring the 
preachers, some for speaking against pilgrimages, or the worehip- 
ping and adorning of images, some for not observing the church 
fasfa, some for not coming to confession and the sncrament, and 
some for speaking against the vices of the clergy." * The catalogue 
is sufficiently large. Thomas Bernard and James Mei-ton, lurned. 
Pearson, Testwood and Elmer, burned. Adam Damlip, burned. 
Kirby and Clarke, bunted. Anne Askew, Nicholas Belenian, 
John Adams, John Lacells, hurned. Hinton, burned. Hugh 
Latimer, imprisoned. Thomas Bilney, hiVTied. Byficid and 
othera, burbled. Frith, burned. John Lambert, lurned. Bent 
and Trapnel, burned. Thomas Benet, burned. Launcelot, John 
and Giles German, bui-ned. Style, lurried. John Brawn, hurned. 
Such were the first fruits of tJie English stato-cburch ! In 
what respects did it difier from the ecclesiastical tyranny which it 
bad superseded ? 

Edward VI. was frequently a resident in the palace of Hamp- 
ton Court, and his diary contairs the following entry descriptive 
of the palace at this period : 

" Monsieur le maresohal came to me at Hampton Court at nine 
of the clock, being met by the Ihike of Somerset at the Wall End, 
and so conveyed first to me ; when, after his master's recommend- 
ations and letteiB, he went to his chamber on the queen's side, all 
hanged with cloth of arras, and so was the liall, and all my 
lodging." 

This is not the place in whioh to enter upon tlie ecclesiastical 
proceei^gs of this memorable reign. It may be enough to 
observe, that the progress of the reformation exhibited the strong- 
est contrast to the pi-inciplea which could alone have justified it. 
The Princess Mary might justly complain of persecution. Ana- 

* Bntiiot's Eofonnalaon, Book nr. 
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liaptista, who ai-e reported to have been very numerous, were pro- 
scribed, and many of fliem burnt in various paiia of the kingdom. 
George Van Parre, a Dutchmau, wm consigned to the flames for 
denial of the divinity of Christ; Hooper was cojiiniitl«d to the 
fleet for not wearing, as Bishop of Gloucester, the episcopal vest- 
ments ; and a commissLon was issued empowering Granmer and 
others to con-eat and punish* those who would not conform. The 
reluctance of the young king to sign the sentence against Joan of 
lient is well known. She was, however, burnt at the stake! 

In the year 1558 Hampton Gourt exhibited an unusual scene 
of splendor and revelry, in connection with a Ghristraas visit of 
Philip and iUary. The Princess Elizabeth, who was invited to 
attend, seems on this occasion to have manifested no dislike to 
the rites of the Catholic worship. She heard matins in the queen's 
closet on St. Stephen's day. How many of the bavbaiities and 
horrors which desolated the land, and poui-ed a crimson flood 
through its borders, were discussed and planned in this palace, is 
unknown. But it is obvioaa to remark, tliat, however essentially 
intolerant and persecuting the spirit of popery may be, it per- 
petrated ita fierce deeds, during this reign, as during others, by 
means of the mechanism of an ecclesiastical establishment. And, 
though wo do not confound the animus of the papal with that of 
any protostant system, it must still be remembered that even 
popery itself would be comparatively harmless but for tlie secular 
power which obeys its dictates. Had the church been, as the prin- 
ciples of the 1 t m t n d m d d dis. 'ered from the state, into 
what eomparat ly 11 1 is n. w Id the " acts and monu- 
) n educed! Papal, episcopal, 
miy vary, but the feet of 
ariable, 
n h th cliurck of Kome was the 
Th lliance of the queen with 
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Charles V., her mir go w th Ph 1 p of Spain, the history of 
her motter's diyorce the movement by whioh Lady Jane Grey 
had so nearly possessed the th o e tlie a.tigations of Gardiner 
and Bonner, were all eleot e elemonts n the deep thunder-cloud 
which now hung over the eccle a. tioal horizon. Ths queen's 
headship was nomniDyfo gone b t s the pope's supremacy 
was not acknowledged, it was really exeroised. The old statutes 
fcr burning hei-eties were revived, Eogei-s, Hooper, Taylor, were 
put to death by Gardiner, to try the example of severity in terri- 
fjring the rest. Oa its feilure, Bonner took up the work in a 
spirit akin to the blood-thirstinesa of a fiimiahed tiger. Bradford, 
Ridley, Latimer and Cranmer, are the world-wido namra of some 
who followed, " Tura or bum " became the prevailing motto ! 
Tomkins, a weaver, whose hand Bonner held in the flame of a 
candle till the skin burst, and the blood flew out in the face of 
the bystanders ; companies of martyrs consigned to a common and 
miscellancoua death ; women in ti'avail executed, and the^r just 
bom iiifiinls eooiraitted to the flames; children pidlessly de- 
stroyed ; Christiitfi men driven in all directions into foreign coun- 
tries; one martyr forbidden to say farewell to his wife and chil- 
dren, come out to take thdr final leave of him on his way to 
^tecution ; another denied five enough to put an end to the inex- 
presable torture of his death; horrible severities in prison, where 
multitudes perished by famine and wretchedness ; — these, and 
many mmilar details, from the memory of which humanity shrinks 
appalled, testify the demoniacal spirit of tliis persecution. Many 
of the exiles formed themselves at J'rankfort into a congrega* 
tional ohuToh. Tbey disputed respecting the liturgy; those who 
opposed it joined the Presbyterian discipline at Geneva ; those 
who admitted it, after many debates among themselves, became 
the harbingers of English puritanisai. 

It ia computed that in this reign fimr hundred pei'sons were 
pubhely executed for their religion. 

Again Hampton Court experiences a change. Elizabeth has 
succeeded to the throne, and holds her occasional residents hero. 
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Aceordiug to tte testimouy of an eje-witoess, the palace iu this 
reign eshibits mucli of regal magnificence. The canopy is sfffl 
embroiilered with the name of Ilenrj VIII.; the bipestry is 
superb; one of the cabinets is caOed Paradise; the gt^dens are 
" most pleasant; " the chapel is " moat splendid ; " " in the centre 
of the area, Vfhich is paved with white stone," is " a feuntain that 
throjTS up water, covered with a gilt crown, on the top of which is 
a statue of Jdsticei," The reader of history asks iu vain for the 
counterpart of the allegory ! 

A protestant sovereign now stood in tJie pkoe of the pope, 
and became the polar star of hope. The more pious among her 
clergy believed that she ifould not fail to remove some of those 
minor ceremonies which, while they fretted men's consciences, were 
by no means essential to the protestant establishment The miti- 
gation of the censares against uniformity in worship, the change 
of habits during divine service the abolition of some minor iksti. 
va!s the si^n of the tiosa in baptism the use of the i ng in mai 
riage Iibeity not to kneel t the Loids suppei —these and 
others hke them were tho pomts on which the eaily pnnfan? 
•fought relief Modems can scarcely sympathize with all the^c 
difliculties but becT.u'se they weie pomfs of cons:,ient ous convic- 
tion they were mo nentous to our forefathi-re nnd all that they 
asked was, with due iliowaace for the opinions of others who dif 
ierelfrom them that these points ahouU not be ngidly pertuia 
oasly and authontitndy enforced 

But the qu,,en hal all the blood of Henry VIII in her and 
was, liko him only o] posei to popery be ^use it 1 mited hoi pie 
iOp,ativo. The most caiolesa visitant to Hampton Court, who wan- 
dera through the "Queen's Gallery" and studies the pictm-es of 
the fether and daughter by Holbein, will instinctively feel how 
dangerous it might ba to trifle with either the one or the other. 
Elizabeth was resolute in niaiiitainiDg the Act of Uniformity; 
and, though even men like Walsingham, Burleigh, Sir K. Bacon, 
Leicester, Sk" F. Knollys, and many other noblemen, knelt at her 
feet on behalf of the persecuted puritans, she was still inexorable. 
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The natural consequence was, that those people began to form sep- 
arate congregations. They were iraniecliately brought to trial, and 
jmprisonecl. But law could not stop the schism which had begun, 
though, it severely punished all aiders and abettors, by suspension, 
deprivation, imprisonment, and banishment. The issiie of these 
proceedings was, that from some counties all the most faithful 
ministers were exterminated, whilst the services of the church 
were administered by men of inferior ability or of tarnished char- 
acter. Even the parliament ventured in defence of the oppressed, 
and two bills for the redress of these severities were introduced ; 
but a peremptory message fixim the queen commanded the Com- 
mons to abandon their prooeedinga, to withdraw their bills, and to 
introduce no mora measures bearing relation to religion. The con- 
demnation of Udal, and his death in prison ; the hanging, after 
imprisonment, of two ministers and a layman, for distributing 
Brownist tracts ; the trial and death of Greenwood and Barrow, 
for adopting the same sentiments; as also of Penry, who was cru- 
elly and disgracefully eseeuted, demonstrate that, how glorious 
soever the days " of good Queen Bess " might be so far as the 
national character was maintained among foreign potentates, much 
of its domestic administration was intolerable. In the severity 
of her laws the queen exceeded every predecessor. 

Great were the hopes entertained by the puritan party at the 
time of the acc^sion of James I. Were not ntonarchs' opinions 
something like lovers' promises, we might have expected this mon- 
arch to bear some favor towards puritanism. In the Advocates' 
Library, Edinburgh, is still preserved a document entitled " The 
Confession of Faith," in reality the first Scottish Covenant, A. D. 
1580 ; and the first came appended to it, at an imposing distance 
from all others, is 



amcj) 
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Tweuty-tliree years, lioweTer, had passed Kinee the Idiig'a siguature 
had beea afSsed to that document, and James I. waiS not tlie only 
one, as we shall observe hereafter, who forgot his covenanted 
engagements. The same city preserves another instance of a dm- 
ilar kinS, in a copy of the Solemn League and Covenant, many of 
the signatures of which are written in blood, whilst all are pre- 
ceded by one name of celebrity, though not of consistency — 
Montrose. Not to do James injustice, we readily avow that we 
liave not the strongest conviction of the volnnlary agency granted 
to sovereigns and nobles on occasions of such national signature. 
But let that pass. Perhaps James might i-eoolleet certain pas- 
sages in his early life, — the raid of ituthven, for instance, — 
which struck uncomfortably on his notions of royal prerogative; 
whilst the puritan speech, — "It is better that bmrns should 
greet than gray-headed men," together with the appellatbn of 
" God's silly vassal," bestowed on him by Andrew Melville, were 
not litely to be soon forgiven. There were, besides, many other 
causes at work to pi«duee this altered issue. The instrucijons of 
Buchanan ]iad contributed to make James a learned man ; but not 
a fifty-Buchanan power could have made him a wise one.* James' 
learning, indeed, only manifested his real weakness. The man 
who, monarch though he was, could employ his mind in comparing 
tobacco to the flres of everlasting punishment, — who could send 
forth a production lite that of " Dfemonology," and who was to be 
found on the bench whenever a trial took place for witchcraft in 
any of the courts of Scotland, and who could himself direct the 
application of the torture to the wretohed victims, — might be capa- 
ble of acquiring learning, but could scarcely be of improving it. 
Self-important, flippant, conceited ; continually leaning on favor- 
ites who wore him as an appendage to their state ; his constitu- 
tional firmness lessened by at le^t occasional intemperance ;t dis- 

•Wlien asked why ho hail made James a poaant, Buolianan answerefl, "I 



ab, hia bottis, and iiis huntinf 
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trusted by the Scottish religionists as hollow, though he hiwj 
praised their Idrk as " the sincer^t kirk in the world ; " * con- 
victed repeatedly of falsehood and treachery to every holy cause ; 
— BucK was the man whom the deatK of Queen Elizabeth promoted 
to' the throne of Great Britain ] 

James had sent a remonstrance to Elizabeth, impbring her that 
" the puritans might be relieved of their present strait." During 
his progress fram Scotland to London, at the rate of fifteen miles 
a day, he had, however, given utterance lo sentiments by no means 
favorable lo the religions party. He had siud that there was more 
pride under the cap of Diogenes, or of a, puritan, tlian under a 
king's crown. He acknowledged that he had read more papists' 
books than protestants' ; thougli this reading, he declared, had 
only confirmed him in the profestant religion. He had avowed, 
moreover, that he would not admit a conference between twelve 
papists and twelve protestants, "because he might lose more that 
would not be satisfied, than he could win, although the papists' 
side were convicted." On bis journey, he had received the peti- 
tion of neaj-ly a thousand ministers — hence called the millenary 
petition — praying for relief of their grievances. As an answer 
to this, he called a conference, to be held in Hamptoa Court palace, 
on Thursday, January 12, 1603. 

The visitant to the palace who shall endeavor to ascertain the 
precise room in which this conference was held will be disap- 
pointed, It was probably a chamber commanicating with the 
exquisitely adorned room which stands at the end of the great 
banqueting-hall, and was termed at that day " the interior privy 
chamber." t The courts of the palace presented, on the 14th of 
January, — which was the real date of the conference, — a some- 
what unusual appearance. Eccheta, lawn, and square caja, desig- 
nated the numerous eeolesiastical party, on the one hand; whilst 
to encounter them, on the other, were only foar plwnly-attired 

* Snlly nJso menaons the diatinat with whioh lie almija ngai-ded James. — 
Book X.IV. 

t Seal calls It the drawmg-room. 
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puritwis, — men, however, of the highest standing. The king waa 
to decide between them. Some of these divines deserve a pasang 
comment. There waa Whitgift, the primate, tlie strong-hold of 
the anti-puritan party, — a passionate and vigorons partisan, not 
without fits of moderation, but a restrainer of the liberty of the 
pi'esB, and a determined persecutor. By his side waa Bancroft, 
Bishop of London, whose preferment was obtained by a sermon, 
preached at Paul's Cross, agiunst the puritans ; the dicfator to 
the archbishop, and the manager of his ecclesiastical aifiiira, — a 
man bitler, resolute, unsparing, well described by Bishop Keunet 
as " a sturdy piece," who proceeded with rigor, severity, and 
wrath. There was also Eilson, who had written a celebrated 
defence of episcopacy ; with otliers, whose names are less known 
to posterity. On the other side were Dr. EainoJds, reputed the 
most leai'iied man of his times, tlie vigorous opponent of Bellar- 
mine, the answerer of Bancroft, and the refuser, from conscien- 
tious scruples, of a bishopric, offered by Elizabeth ; Dr. Sparke, 
the defender of puritanism against Whitgift^ in public conference, 
at Lambeth, — a divine of great learning, and exemplary life; 
Dr. ChaddertoQ, also an eminent scholar, and master of Emman- 
uel College, Cambridge, tutor of Bishop Bedell, and one of the 
translators of King James' Bible; and Mr. Knewstubs, formerly 
fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, but now under suspension, in 
consequence of his refusal to sign " W4iitgift's Three Articles." 

Dr. Barlow, Dean of Chester, who has given an account of 
these proceedings, at which he was present, with the suppressions 
of a partisan, tells us that, as " the deans and doctors attended 
my lords the bishops into the presence-chamber, there we found, 
sitting upmt a form, the agents for the millenary plaintifla." 
Here they were left, whilst the ecclesiastics, attended by the lords 
of the privy-council, weie summoned to the king's chamber, and 
the door was shut. 

Small, indeed, had been the probability, from the very terms in 
which this convocation was announced, that any important conces- 
sions would be made. The king's proclaniation had already stated 
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that he was " determined to preserve tlie ecclesiastical state in such 
form as lie found it established by law, only to reform aaoh abnsea 
M he should find apparently proved." The misgivings of Whit- 
gift, respecting the anti-episcopal influence of " the Scotch mist," 
were entirely superfluous ! 

The entrance of his majesty constituted the assembly. " He 
sat down in Lis chair, removed forwai-d from the cloth of state a 
' pretty distance.' " "His summoning the assembly together 
was," he said, " no novel device, but according to the example 
of Ohristian princes," instancing Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
last, " the queen of fiimous memory." As yet he saw no cause 
to alter anything done by his predecessors; but thanked God — at 
which words he put off his hat — "for brining him into the prom- 
ised land," &o. Yet, as corruptions might creep info the best- 
ordered community, his purpose was to inquire into them, and 
cure them, if scandalous ; but, if frivolous, " to cast a sop into 
Cerberus' mouth, that he may never baric again." 

To follow the debate, if such it can be tenned, through the 
whole of the questions, would occupy more space than would be 
interesting to the reader. Let it suffice to make a few extraets 
from the strange admixture. 

The first day was principally occupied by objections taken by 
the king himself to various parts of the church ritual. Galloway, 
who was present at some subsequent parts of the conference, 
declares that the bishops, 00 their knees, entreated Iiis majesty not 
to consent to any alteration, lest it should be regarded as affixing a 
stigma on their past treatment of the puritans. Bishop Andrewes, 
clerk of the closet, declares tliat the king did on that day wonder- 
fully play the puritan. It is difficult to reconcile this with Bar- 
low's statement, who, after speaking with unbounded admiration 
of James' " understanding, speech and judgment," attributes to 
him this sentence, " that, since he was the age of his son -— fen 
yeara old — he ever disliked their [the puritans') opinions : as the 
Saviour of the world said, though he lived among them, he was 
not of them." But the king was a handle of incongruities, and 
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the divines who represented the Chui'ch of England were equally 
notorious for flattery of the monarch, and for misrepreseatation of 
such portions of the conference aa did not coincide with thdr 



Oq the second day, nearly the same party was again a 
the king being, however, accompanied by his son, Prince Henry. 
After an intxoduction, as before, Dr. Kainolds, on the part of the 
puritans, opened his case. Taking esception to cerfain parts of 
the doctrine of the church, especially a portion of the sixteenth 
article, he was interrupted by Bancroft, who besought the king to 
remember the ancient canon, "that schismatics should not be 
heard against bishops." Bancroft proceeded to complain of the 
inconsistency of men who had once subscribed the articles now 
speaking against them ; and complained that the objectors were 
wanting in due regard to the orders of the church, in tha,t they 
came attired in Turkey gowns instead of Iheir proper college uni- 
forms. {It will be remembered that one prominent puritan objec- 
tion arose out of eccleaastical habiliments.) But the king ruled 
that Bancroft was out of order, though Bainolds had offensively 
trospa^ed in traducing the church. Among other topics, Bai- 
nolds urged the importance of a new translation of the Scriptures. 
Bancroft testily replied, that if every man's humor fcht>uld be fiil- 
lowed tiere would be no end of tranalation.t But the king 
favored the recjuest, providing the new translation were without 
marginal notes, saying that he had found some of them in a Gen- 
eva translation, which taught disobedience to kings. The sup- 
pression of popish books was next urged. On which it pleased his 
majesty to tell Dr. Eainolds " he was a better collegeman than 
statesman," and that the permission of such books was by warrant, 
to keep up the schism between the seculars and Jesuits. Kiunolds 

* Barlow haa certain! j reported the oonferenee in an estiemely bt paite man- 
ner. He has sappreBaed all the king's objections to the Church of England, 
Neat tells ue, on the nnthoiit; of Dr, Jaokaon, tlint Barlow, on itis death-bed, 
repented of the injusdce his oarrotire hod done to the adverse part}', 

f Bmlow. 
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again desired that every parish might be pTOvidett with a learned 
mmiste Tl kgdl ithtth w n leai'ned men 
already tl U. ffLmdBft brought his 

majesty to 1 t th th h p yi g n t y ; for that 

there i too h f j kg d t 1 ttl of prayiog, 

already * J w li j I sed t 1 1 th se hservations. 

Whe tl B I p f L 1 pot t i th t pulpifa might 
not he d pasq il wh y h Iiacontented fel- 

low might t I h [« r- th l. ii t ed " that if he 
should bth h plpthwld make him an 

esaniple; concluding with a aage admonitbu to his opponents, that 
every man should solicit and draw liia friends to make peace; and 
if anything were amiss in the eliuroh officers, not to make the 
pulpit the pJace of pei-sonal reproof, but to let his majesty hear of 
it — yet hy degrees ! " 

The next point was a sore one, and related to auhsciiplJon. 
Kainolds said that tiiere was no objection to subscribe to the arti- 
cles, and to the M/ig's supremacy ; but that there were other 
pints to which serious objections were felt ; among others, to the 
books called apooryplial. The bishops were here somewhat at ft 
loss ; till the monarch himself, with a vast display of useless and 
impertinent learning, came in to their rescue, concluding with the 
observation, aa he turned to the lords, " What, trow ye, make 
these men so angry with EcclesJastieus ? By my sool, I think he 
was a bishop, or else fhey would never use him so." 

Certain other of the puritan objections were afterwards raised 
seriatim. The day was now closing, and the patience of the king 
was ebbing fast. When, therefore, Eainolds proceeded to ask for 
" liberty of prophesying," James broke out into a flame. " I 
will have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion in substance and 
ceremony. Never speak more fo that point, how far you ai-e 
bound to obey ! " 

After other obsen-ations of the same kind, lie asked if tlicy liad 

* Elinabeth vrfls iwonstciaoil to say that two or tta-ao iiteaciicrs in a oounty 
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iinytkiiig mora to say. Upon tlieir answering in tlie negative, lie 
euiled the conference, declaring, " If this be all, I shall make them 
conform themselves, or I will harry them out of this land, or do 

The utter mdeoenoy of the king's conduct was only to he sar- 
^lassed by that of the bishops. Bancroft declared " he was fully 
persuaded tliat his majesty spoke by the instinct of the Spirit of 
God ! " Lord Cecil declared that they were much bound to God, 
who had given to the king an understandiag heart. And the lord 
chancellor added, that he had never understood the conjuuctiou 
of the monarch and the priest till that day,* Barlow adds that 
llio king was " a living libi'ary and a walking study." Comment 
is utterly superfluous ! 

The third day's conference was worthy of its precareors. During 
a considerable period the puritans were kept waiting in the outer 
chamber, whilst the divines of the church were endeavoring within 
to aatisfy the king — no difficult matter — respecting some points 
of his prerogative relating to tie church, especially the High Com- 
mission Court and the ex-offi,cio oaths. 

The king said that he regarded subscription as wise and requi- 
site. " If any, after tiling ai'S well ordered, will not be quiet and 
show Jiis obedience, the churoh is better without him, and he is 
worthy to be hanged. Better that one perish, tliau the whole 

He Ihen described the ex-officio oath, "in such a compendious 
but absolute order, tliat all the lords and the I'ost of the present 
auditors stood amazed at it."t 

Whitgift : " Undoubtedly his majesty speaks by tlie special 
assistance of God's spirit." 

Bancroft, on his knees : " I protest that my heart melts within 
me with joy that Almighty God has given us such a king, as, since 
Christ's time, the like hath not been," 
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This sentiment was unanimously applauded! 

After the liisoussion of questions regarding the high 
sion, and plaas for instituting soliools and appointing ministers in. 
Ireland and the Ixivder, the puritan ministers were called in for the 
last time, but it was now only to receive the royal pleasure touch- 
ing the points in issue. The king announced to them the parsi- 
monious alterations agreed ou in their absence ; gave them a special 
exhortation to unity — that is, to unifoi-mity ; — and, in answer 
to requests for indulgences to weak eonsoienoes, said, among other 
matters : 

"This is just the Scottish argument; for when anything is 
there concluded which dislikes some hamorn, the only reason why 
they will not obey is, that it stands not with their credit to yield, 
having so long time been of the contrary opinion. I will none of 
that; and, therefore, either let tliem conform themselves, and that 
shortly, or they shall hear of it ! " 

And thus ended the Hampton Court Conference. 

Contemporary account? agree in their description of the insult- 
ing nature of this whole council. One of the number said that he 
now saw tliat "a puritan was a protestant frightened out of his 
wits." The Hng, writing to Scotland, says that "he had soundly 
peppered off the puritans ; " and, moreover, " They fled me so 
from argument to argument, without ever answering me directly, 
that I was forced to tell them that, if any of them, when boys, 
had disputed thus in the college, the moderator would have fetched 
them up and applied the rod," Sir J. Harington said, " The king 
talked much Latin, and dispnted much with Dr. Eainolds, telling 
the petitioners that thoy wanted to strip Christ again, and bade 
them get away wifli their snivelling." The puritans were evi- 
dently borne down and confounded ; no one point was thoroughly 
debated ; the pelatcs interposed the most unbecoming interrup- 
tions ; ti)e king was witness, advocate, judge and jm-j, by turns; 
aud the whole debate, if such it could ba termed, was a mockery 
of the ends for which it liad been professedly summoned " This 
great mountain," says, Ileylin, too truly, " which hid isnted so 
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mncli expectation, was delivered ocJj of a mouse. The millenary 
plwntife liave gained nothing by their fruitless travail, but the 
expounding of the word absdtition by remissitm of sins, the qual- 
ifying of the rubric about private baptism, the adding of some 
thanksgivings at the end of the litany, and of some questions and 
answers at the close of the catechism." " In the acooania that we 
read of this meetmg," says Hallam, " we are alternately sti'uok 
■with wonder at the indecent and partial behavior of the king. It 
was easy for a monarch and eighteen churchmen to claim the vic- 
tory, be the merils of their dispute what they might, over four 
abashed and timid adversaries." Let it be also observed that 
these men were not Bclected by the puritan party, and that the four 
were not even agreed among themselves as to the points at issue. 
Well might their brethren say, " Therefore the puritan ministers 
offer — if his majesty will give them leave — in one week's space 
to deliver his majesty, in wiiting, a full answer to any ai-gument 
or assertion propounded in that conference by any prelate; and in 
the mean time they do avow them to be most vain and frivolous ! " 
The preconcerted scheme of which this conference was only the 
exponent was soon made apparent by a i-oyal pi-odamation, 
March 5, 1603. The king declared that, affer listening to " the 
exceptions of the nonconformists, which he had found veiy 
slender," and after yielding some explanations for their " satisfac- 
tion," " he now requires and enjoins all his subjects to confoi-m to 
the liturgy, as the only publio form established in this realm ; and 
admonishes them not to expect any further alterations, for that 
his resolutions were absolutely settled." The Boot of Canons was 
immediately adopted by the convocation, in which it was set forth 
that those denying the i-oyal supremacy, or the orthodoxy of the 
English church, or the eongi-uity of the public service to the Word 
of God, or asserting the erroneousness of the Articles, the cere- 
monies of the church, or a^Jministratlon of its prelacy, or maintain- 
ing the legitimacy of mmisf^rs not established by Jaw, or favoring 
conventicles, or holding other anabaptist errors, should bo excom- 
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municatea, and oulj restored by an archbishop after due and pub- 
lic reciintatioQ. 

The effeet of these enactments was subsequently a^ravated by 
tlie publication of the " Book of Sports," which allowed, after 
divine service, " all lawful recreations," but prohibited all puritans 
and reousanis from the Indulgence. 

Under these canons, it was computed that fifteen hundred min- 
isters were suspended. 

In relating this conferenee, mention has been made of the names 
of four ministei-s of reputation, though they were not actually 
leaders among the puritan party. This is, perhaps, the proper 
place to add the names of a few others, who, in or before the reign 
of James, were conspicuous for similar opinions. That the party 
was very considerable is obvious, if from nothing else, yet, at least, 
from the number of names attached to the " millenary petition ; " 
tliat it comprehended men of the highest position, both in church 
and state, has been already shown. Detesting popery, because it 
obscured the gospel, because of its essential intolerance, and because 
it repressed liberty of thought and progress, it had been the design 
of the early puritans to substitute a spiritual religion in its stead. 
They were not precisely agreed how fiir it might be desirable to 
go ; but all were of opinion that they might advance far beyond 
the point reached ali-eady, without haaard. They had therefore 
witnessed, with surprise and alarm, the sudden check given, by 
Cranraei-'s means, to the progress of the reformation. They 
exclaimed against the arbitrariness of so sudden a pause in reform, 
and urged upon the higher powers points in which it appeared to 
tliem that further amendment was Indispensable. Could the 
stream have rolled onward, the muddy watei-s would soon have 
wrought themselves clear, and the refoi-mers would hiive seen 
wherein the channel was defective. But as yet they had never 
recognized the alliance between the ceclesiaslicai and civil powers 
as the great instraraent of their sorrow ; and by admitting it they 
involved themselves in endless contrailictions, and knotted the 
whip which lacerated their own flesh. The error mainly ci 
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ill setting np the model of the Jewish polity as the law of the 
Christian church. Lacking a special revelation to point out wlio 
were the peculiar people, and what, to its very letter, wus the be- 
lief they should hold, the notion was a mere dream, a phantom, an 
" airy nothing." It seemed dear to them that th»y held flie 
tvutli, and should, therefore, be protected, whilst others were in 
error, and their opinions should bo eslirpated. But they forgot 
tliat there is more self-delusion in the world than absolute hypoc- 
risy ; and that the same doctrine was preached on the opposite side 
itgainst them. The distinction was not only unfair, but such as it 
would prove imposMble for any civil power to make. Protestant- 
ism destroying puritanism was to them inurder; protestantism 
destroying anabaptLsm, or popery, or Arianism, was no mmder at 
all. The only defence which can be offei'cd for this is, that it 
was the error of the times. The apology will avail as well for the 
persecutor as tlie persecuted. It is not without some force as 
applied to men ; but incOTrect principles deserve no fiivor, and 
indulgence to them is high treason to truUt. 

Tet the position in which the puritans stood had much which 
rendered it unutterably galling and intolerable. Mot knowing, as 
yet, by long experience, the anomalous influence of civil power 
over spiritual men, they might well wonder how those who, from 
their very position, ought to be seeking the same great objects as 
themselves, should — only because the puritans were in earnest 
— fii'st forsake, and then trample them down. War between 
reformers and Roman Catholics they could understand ; but this 
was more than a civil war — it was fratricidal. The wounds were 
the cruel infliction of a brother; the puritan tlius was struck 
by the very hand which he prayed for, A few of the leadei-a of 
this party may be briefly distinguished. 

At the foot of the old London-bridge formerly stood a church, 
destroyed by the great fli-eof London, but long since rebuilt, bearing 
the name of St, Magnus. Here, during two years, preached a poor 
and infirm old man, who had acted a conspicuous part in the great 
movements of his day ; but now, battered and worn, liad bcwmio an 
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object of contempt to the high perseouting powers. He was called 
Father Coverdale. He was one of the fii-st preaehers of pratest- 
aotism, when Henvy VIII. renounced the a.uthority of the pope, 
la conjunction with William Tindal, — afterwards burnt for her 
esy at Wilford, neai' Brussels, — he had translated and printed 
for the first time, the Bible ia the English language, — a. d 
1535. A second edition waa published in 1537. When Oroni 
welt procured liberty from Henry VIII. to print the English 
Bible, Ooveriiale was engaged to superintend it at Paris, where he 
narrowly esoaped the tortures of the inqursition. Persecuted 
by tho bishops in Eogland, he was compelled to retire to Germany, 
where Lord Cromwell maintained him. Under Edwaid VI., he 
was made Bishop of Exeter, and was associated with Cranmer, 
Latimer and Parker, in a eomraisaion for punishing the anabap- 
tists. During the reign of Mary, he was compelled again to relire 
to Germany, where, with several of his brethren, among ■whom 
Knos was included, he issued the Geneva Bible, with marginal 
notes. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, he returned home, 
refusing to be reVuductod into his feriner lasbopiio, because of his 
objection to the vestments, and assisted at Uie consecration of 
Archbishop Parker, dressed in a plain black gown, Grindal, 
Bishop of London, gave him the living of St. Magnus ; but his 
obnoxious principles forced him, after a brief ministry, to relinquish 
it under the Act of Uniformity ; and, thoagh he still preached, it 
WHS in secret and in terror. He died almost broken-hearted, and 
was buried in St. Bartholomew's chureh; great erowds, to show 
their respect for his useful and exemplary life, attending at his 
funeral. Thia was in the year 1568. 

The Univeraity of Cambridge was not a little distinguished, at 
tliis period, for the number of those who, educated within its haib 
and colleges, had imbibed the new principles. That they were 
exposed to considerable privations we learn from a sermon preached 
before Heniy VITI., by Thomas Lever, B. B., master of St. John's, 
in which ho complains that ecdesiastdcs and courtiers had stiipped 
the university of its aids and prefei-ments. " A small number 
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of poore godly djljgent stude ts ow remay yuge o ly a 1 
leges, be not able (o tat^ and cu ty e tl e r studye f} a uu 
versitye for lack of esh b t on ind 1 Ipe Tkero b^ lyver o th 
which ryse dayly, betw st foure a d fy e ot tl e da ke n tbe 
mornynge, and fvora fyve 1 11 syse of lb do Le u, e con mo 
prayer, wyth an exho tafto of Godsworl q a conn on chip 
pell ; and from sixe unto ten of tbe elooke, use ever either pnvalfi 
study or common lectures. At tenne of tbe clocke, they go to din- 
ner, where, as they be coiitente wjth a penye piece of biefe among 
foui'e, having a, few'e porage made of the broth of tbe same byefe, 
wythe salte and otemel, and nothynge els. After this slender din- 
ner, they be either teacbinge or learnynge untyll fyve of the clocke 
ill the evening, whereas (hey have a supper not much better than 
theyr diner. Immedyatelye after tbe wyche, tbey go eyther to 
reasonjDge in problems, or ur.to some otbei studye, untyl it be 
nyne or tenne of the docke; and tbeie beynge wythout fyre, are 
f—n to waike or runne up and downe halfo an houio, to gette a 
heate on fbeir feete, when tbey go io bed"* This was truly, 
"the pursuit of knowledge uniJer difiicultiea ; " but uader such 
hard regimen piety flourished, and conscience asserted itself 

Special prominence is, however, due among these men to 
Thomas Oartwright, fellow of John's and afterwards of Trinity 
College, — a man of extraordinary ac(iuiif.ition and piety, said by 
Beza to be the most learned man nnderthe ^un, and the opponent 
against whom Hooker argued in his " Ecclesiastical Polity." So 
popular was he as a pi-eaeher, that when he occupied the pulpit at 
the University church, it was necessary to remove the glass from 
tbe windows, that the crowd without might hear his voice. When 
Queen Elizabeth visited Cambridge, Cartwrigbt was selected as one 
of the public disputants, and received her majesty's high encomium. 
He was appointed Margaret Professor of Divinity, in which capac- 
ity he lectured on the Acts of the Apostles, and asserted, " with 
all possible caution and modesty," that tho Church of England had 

*Babor'B MSS. CollBction, vol. i., pp. HT, US. 
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declined from its piimitive mgdel, and ouglit to be pui-ified. He 
was, moi-cover, ax3cused of objecting to the names of archbishops 
and arohdeacona, of desiring that each minister should be capable 
of preaching and be chosen by the people, of opposing the obset-v- 
anoe of Lent and the transaction of business on the Loi-d's day, 
and of objecting to the phrase " Beceive the Holy Ghost," in the 
ordination service. Dire offences, especially at a time when re- 
formation was supposed to be in progress! Yet, for these orimea, 
he was expelled the Univerdty by Whitgift, the vice-chancellor, 
and forbidden to preach -vpithio its jurisdiction. Whilst thus 
depriveil, his. persecutor accused him of idleneaa, and of living at 
other people's expense ! ! After spending five years abroad, he 
returned to lilngland. At this time was published " The book of 
Discipline," which obtained much celebrity as an exposition oE 
puritan principles. Ita authors were Field i 1 W Icos who 
underwent a long imprisonment because of its publ cat on Cart- 
wright published a supplementary volume, wh 1 was rej 1 ed to 
by Whitgift, and to which he rejoined with great i odera on hut 
he was a niai'k to many arehara, and, after m oh 1 u t ng vas 
compelled to withdraw fi-om the country once n o e He ppeared 
agwn in England, and was oast into prison at the suit of Bishop 
Avlraer; but on this occasion — marvellous to relate ! — Whitgift 
interposed, and set him free. At this junotm-e he was patronized 
by one wh h h f m e. f w d n b n h ften 
advocat w des te f ue 

which c d h h h Th Ri f Lei- 

cester g n u IS -ship f h ta a V wi k.* 

* This b p ta na giDol aste h d po B mn- 

tion, WQ3 coBvejed, either bj deaoentor puictiitoo, to Loid Eobert Dudley, 
JiacI of Leyoeater," nho obtaioBd its cooatitution ns a ooliegiate body. It is 
an intsrBBtijig relic of tte times. Tha gafe-postB ib-b entmned with taxts from 
the Biblo. Ettoh brother occupies sepaiate ttpnrtmonta, mth the use of a com- 
mon kitoiien.ond is allowed eigbty pounds per annum, Tbo brethren wear tho 
oogniaanoo of the Earl of Leioeatsr — a Bilver badge, with a bear and a ragged 
etaff— suspended ftom their left slosve. Cartwright resided in tho loastet's 
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Here, accordingly Caitwrij^ht resided and thougli unable to 
obtain a preaching Iicqdso was sometimes win eptitiously listened 
to in the neighboimg (.huioii ot '^f Maij a 




The deatli of Leicester immediately afternarils wi 
for a new attack upon Caxtwright ; and, after many torturing 
cross-examinations before the Court of Star Chamber, he, together 
with others, was committed to prison, where, notwithstanding the 
interposition of James VI. of Scotland, Lord Burleigh and others, 
they remained two years, Oartwright never recovered the shook 
which damp prisons and numerous privations inflicted on hia con- 
stitution. 

It is certain that Whitgift entertained no small regard for his 
former adversary; but the queen again pursued him, and drove 
liim, in old age, from his native land. He returned, however, to 
Warwiclf, and died in great peace and religious enjoyment, the 
lustre of his last days displaying the radiance of the jewel which 
intolerance had trampled in the dust. His death took place at 
the time when the writs for the Hampton Court Conference were 
issued, and he was interred in the hospital at Warwick. 

Oxford produced at this time some men not less memorable. 
For a period after Elizabeth's accession, only three preachers were 
to be found in the univei'sity, — Dr. Humphrey, Dr. i 
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and Mr. Kingsmill. In aa adifress presented by tteni, esplona- 
toiy of their reasons for wearing the " popish habits," we find the 
following sentence : " Because these things do not seem so to you, 
joTi are not to be condemned by us ; and because they do seem 
so to us, we ought not to be condemned by you." To these names 
may be added that of Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the north ; of 
Walter Travels, who ;vaB member of the fii-st Presbyterian church 
established at Wandsworth, part of whose library is incorporated 
ia Zion's College, London; and of Henry Jacob, who formed the 
first iudepeadeiit church in England, and afterwards emigrated to 
Virginia. "VVe have not hitherto mentioned John Ilobinson, justly 
regarded as the founder of the English Independents. He had 
been originally settled as a clergyman near Yarmouth, in the 
midst of a knot of perseented puritans; bat after citations and 
legal harassments, till he and his friends were almost ruined by 
eceleaiastical proceedings, he had taken reftige in the south of 
Lincolnshire, where he became the pastor of a small and perse- 
cuted flock, with whom he migrated to Holland. The narrative 
of the difficultJCB encountered by this Uttle band is extremely 
interesting, and is related in the fii-st number of the " British 
Quarterly Review." Robinson formed in Lejden an independent 
church, and thei-e he died. He was a man of singular irisdora, 
piety, and ability. The arohtves of St. Peter's church, in Ley- 
den, pi-eserve a note of his burial: " 1626, 10 March. — Open 
and hire for John Eobens, Boglisli preacher, 9 florins."* 

The efFect of the vigorous measui-es taken by the preJatical 
party, immediately after the Hampton Court Conference, was to 
scatter the puritans in every direction. Hundreds of them fled to 
Holland, then the asylum of the persecuted. But that country 
was in many respects unsuitable for a permanent residence. It 
was at best but a lodging, and the emigrants longed for a home. 
They were, moreover, imperfect in the language, and they disliked 
the low and humid climate. Bred — most of them — to agiicul- 

• Cbeom'B Pilgrim Fatliors, p. 15T, 
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tur they pined in the pIopl. bi t necessary confinement of mechan- 
ical occupations With the natiral longings of the human heart, 
— and who shall ceiKure the impulse out of which the advance of 
mnkindhas grown' — they 'ughed for family esfablishment, for 
lineage tor a .^Tcinuient adapted to their wants, and for a por- 
tion which might enable tham to become free members of society, 
ml impoi lint workers in (he business of lie world. The ac- 
counts which they hid recently received respecting the territories 
Df the we&tern continent escited and allured them, superadding to 
their ofhei desiies a noble missionary feeling, — an impulse to 
siii^d the ^pel in the legions of Virginia, the name which the 
r[ueen had aihxed to the giejter portion of these transatlantic 
dimains Lonj, and onsious were their debates respecting this 
pioject The timid shiunk back; the aged recommended cau- 
tjon the aident oveileiped the apparent difficulties, and bounded 
with hope Aftd much prayer, the esiled church at Leyden 
c-omo t> the conclusion thit they would bend their coui'se to the 
^^ eatera World Thty be^n negotiations with one of the Vir- 
ginia companies,— at that time there were two, — and endeavored, 
though fruitlessly, to gain the sanction of King James, They 
resolved to sail for New England. It was with them no mercan- 
tile adventure; it was strictly an eeolesmsflcal movement, in 
which the whole church under Eobinson's pastoral care, now 
amounting to, three handfsd members, wera interested. It had 
been originally designed that the pastor himself, and the greater 
part of his flock, should remove to Virginia, and set up a new 
church there; but unexpected difficulties intervened, and, in the 
issue, Kobinson, with the majority of his members, was reluctantly 
compelled to remain. Tot did he not the less encourage his fol- 
lowers in the enterprise which ho might not join ; whilst his holy 
eharaotei:, his judicious discrimination, and his weighty coraisel, 
were of unspeakable service to them in their proceedings. Two 
vessels were hired to convey the emigrants, under the direction of 
Brewster, an older of the ehm-ch : the Speedtaelt of sixty and 
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the Mayjlmeer of one hundi-ed and eighty tons. Larger nieana 
of transport they could not obtain. 

And now the Speedwell is anchored in Delft Haven, whilst the 
Mayflower waits in London to convey the greater pai't of the pas- 
Bengei-s across the AUantio. It is a time of activity and solicitude, 
but yet of hope, — moistened eyes and brightening ones alter- 
nate. In preparation for their voyage, the pastor had proclaimed 
a fiist, and called a solemn asBembly; had set before them Eoble 
motivea, and warned them against probable dangers. " Brethren," 
said the holy man of God, " we are now quiokly to part from one 
another, and whether I may ever live to see your fiice on earth 
anymore, the God of heaven only knows" — such, at tliia moment, 
was, however, his earnest hope ; — " but whether the Loi-d has 
appointed that or no, I charge you before God and the blessed 
angels, that jou follow me no further than you have seen me fol- 
low the Lord Jesns Christ," He knew their unbounded regard 
for him, and feared lest truth might be sacrificed to that affection. 
" If God reveal anything to you by any other instrument of his, 
be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any tmtli by 
my ministry ; for I am verily perauaded the Lord lias more truth 
yet to break forth out of his holy Woi-d."* The times of prim- 
itive Christianity were almost come again, when these emigrants, 
attended by tlio ma^ of Eobinson's congregation, by hoary men, 
tender women and weeping chiMren, were accompanied from Ley- 
den to Delft Haren, seventy-four miles. All wore strangers, 
in a strange land ; all were now especially dear to each other, 
because they could interpret each other's beating hearts and bleed- 
ing sympathies. In the affecting language of Bradfoi-d,- " they 
knew that they were pilgrims, and lifted up their eyes ta heaven, 

* The test from which 
asnt from its contest n 
" For I WDB Bsliamed to 

to holp us against the encm; in the nay ; because ire had spoken unto tho 
liing, saying, Ths bond of ouv God is upon all tiiom for good tlint aeck him j 
but hia power, his nrafh, is against :ill them that forsake him." 



, Eobmsnn preaohed una Bira 8 : 21. 


And it is evi. 




nt ta his mind : 


requite of the king a band of aoldiei 


:a, and hoisemet 
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their dearest country, and quieted thdr spirite That nieht was 
epaat witli little sleep by the most The ne-^t dij they went on 
boiird. Tho parting wns unsjieakably 6ad especnlly foi those who 
were left behind ; aad unceitainty sj leid its iin} eaeti able shadow 
oyer those about to embark. Who eouU tell what penis they 
might encounter on their passage oi what dangers might meet 
them on the distant strand to which the eye of the i hope was 
looking? But faith in God, for ^heh they hi! saciificed so 
much, imparted a solemn grandeui to the afleutin^ weae Tears 
sobs and mutual prayers, impressive ev n to llie Dutch stiangera 
mark their final leave-taking. The f jstoi falls on h a knee his 
departing children all ai^ound him and with watery chicks 
commends them, in a last most fervent supplication, to the God of 
the winds and the waves, and the Loi-d of the ends of the earth. 
It was a chapter in the history of time ! They are gone, and 
Eobinaon's best hopes on this side the grave are gone with them. 
This was the 20th of July, 1620. * * * * 

It waa tlie middle of November in the same year, the commence- 
ment of a stem season, though somewhat less inclemeat than 
usual. The Ma^^ower, with its passengers, is now on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Pei;piexitie3 and disasters have accompanied 
the pilgrim fathers on their way, and they are now a diminished 
band. Many were the d 1 y bef th y co Id set sail from Eng- 
land. They had not p oceed I f I f th Speedwell was 
declared, truly or falsely unfit f h pvsag They returned 
to Dartmouth, repaired h d n t 1 A hundred 

leagues of their passage w t 1 wh n Eey Ids, master of 

tho Speedwell, declared h hi a nt d g of foundering. 
Again they returned, depositing " the feeble and faint-hearted " 
on their native shores, and the Mayflower pursued her voyage 
alone. Eor a time tho winds weie favorable ; then a succession of 
storms Invaded ihem. Their vessel is sliattered, cracked, and dur- 
ing many days incajjable of bearing a sail. Treachery, too, had 

bi'oaght tbcoi to a part of tha coast reiy diSireat from tho baaka 

of (iie Hudson, wlireh Lad been intended ibr fbeir future home. 
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To land upon the shore they had bow reached, was to forfeit the 
conditions of their charter ; yet, worn by perils and exhausted by 
privation, Uiey regarded any land aa welcome. As with prayer 
they had left the Old World, bo with devotion aud thanksgiving 
they planted themselves upon the Neiv. Providence had opened 
for them an unexpected home. The season was bitter — the land 
unknown. They were feeble in body, sickly in health, nnhoused, 
unwelcomed, uiiMeseed, except by Him whose eye was upon them 
for good. They found cleared land, springs of water, and a good 
harbor. They formed themselves into a body politic, as loyal sub- 
jects of King James ; chose John Carver for their governor, and 
bi^an to take measures for their future security. They had left 
Europe in search of liberty, and they found it in a desert. On 
lie 9th of December they kept tbeir first Sabbath on shore. On 
the 10th they removed their goods and chattels to the spot now 
occupied by the flourishing wharves and mercantile riches of the 
modern town of PlymoutU. In commemoration of this event, 
sacred services still mark the return of " Forefethers' Day," and 
the rock on which the pilgrim fiithers set foot is enclosed and 
enshrined aa an enduring monument of the ancestors of the now 
great North American community. 

Such were some of the harclshipa of the days of King James, 
— such the firmness of noble-minded Christians, and such the 
manner in which Providence transformed many of their evils into 
blessings ! Whilst we may not suppose that all, or even many of 
the puritans, he3d clear views respecting that domination of the 
civil power in religious matters from which their sufferings had 
sprung, they were rapidly advancing towards the attainment of 
more correct principles. We admire their fortitude, and love their 
memory; we must estimate their opinions by a clearer light than 
their own. 
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CHAPTER III. 



"Ifenow how to add. Sovereign fo Uiij King's person, but not to hia power." 



Few ancient cities have undergone such elianges as London. 
The cotttinental traveller delighta to observe how quaint and 
abnormal structures of tbe olden times solicit the eje at every 
turn, and their recurrence gives to foreign cities no ineonsidemblo 
amount of their strangeness. In Eome, in Paris, in Brussels, in 
Antwerp, in Cologne, in Mayenne, in Frankfort, he who penetrate 
into the crowded mass of houses which usually bears the name of 
the old town becomes surrounded by the vestiges of other days, 
and delights to hang historical associations on each projecting 
frieze, or overhanging balcony, or gi-otesque ornament. But Lon- 
don is, with few exceptions, a city of very modern growth. Much 
of this is doubtless attributable to the great fire, which nearly 
destroyed the old metropolis, in 1666; but even had this desola- 
tion never occurred, the busy enterprise, the inci'Casing commerce, 
the readiness to adopt recent improvements, the love of cleanliness 
and oare of health, which distinguished the English people, would 
probably have led to nearly the same results. 

How few of the countless multitudes who ddly press along that 
crowded thoroughfare, the Strand, which runs between Temple-bar 
and Charing-crosa, think, or care to think, of the successive changes 
which have passed over the spots aro'und them '. Yet there was a 
time when that causeway had no crowd ! St. Clement Danes, 
Somerset House, and their environs, were not always what they 
now are. Time was when no public carriages rattled along these 
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sti'eets ; wheu no crowd hastened to share in the excitements of 
Exeter Hall ; when no Waterloo-bridge invited architectural admir- 
ation, and when even Charing-cro^ presented no statue of Charles 
the Firat ! In Sason times, Westminster — the name diutin- 
guiabed it from the Eaat Minster of St. Paul's — was little better 
than a lenlaimed morass, just redeemed from insignificanoe by the 
erection of a cathedral, by Edward the Confeasor. Yet even this 
was not the first churoh which stood upon the spot. An earUer 
one had been built between G04 and OOG; and, if we give heed to 
tradition, St. Peter himself had set up an oratory upon the same 
at«, Durin'g the Sason monarchy, and under the reign df the 
Anglo-!Normans, Westminster was the teat of royalty, and the 
place of the inauguration of the successive monarcha. Enfus built 
tie hall as a banquet-room. It was afterwards rebuilt or restored 
by Riohard II., and the monastic church, as it now exists, was 
added in the reign of Henry III. Henry VII. built the gorgeous 
edifice wMch bears his name, in the place of the " Ladye-ehapel," 
which he removed. At a much later period, the western towers 
were erected, after the designa of Sir Christopher Wren. 

In early days, Westminster was a suburban village, important 
from its cathedral and palace, and connected with London by a 
highway, which ran along the side of the river, and passed through 
the village of Charing. Even so lately as the reign of Elizabeth, 
the Strand was mainly occupied by the houses and gardens of the 
nobility. In the time of James I., part of it had become the 
favorite resort of fishmongers. Theso traders increased so much, 
that they at leng(h became a nuisance, and were in the year 1630 
dispossessed of the positions they bad befi^re occupied in the middle 
of the street. It may be not uninteresting to aslc the reader to 
accompany us on an imaginary journey from Temple-bar to West- 
minster, during the reign of Chai'lea I., a period which gives its 
date to the ensuing chapter. 

Passing from the clumsy wooden building which stretched itself 
across the street, where now the insignificant erection of Wren, 
called. Temple-bar, stands in commencing min, we notice, on the 
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loft, a building called, successively, Eseter House, as being tte 
"inn" of tlie Bishops of Exeter; then Paget House, because occu- 
pied by Lord Paget; afterwards Leicester House, as haying been 
enlarged, and ia part rebuilt, by Dudley, the favorite of Elizabeth, 
and at this Urae Esses House, till lately the residence of the earl 
of that name, &v whom the maiden queen entertained so strong 
an affection. The son of that great man was now residing in this 
building, — a building well known heretofore to Spenser, — nurs- 
ing the sense of iajured justice which afterwards made him an 
active, though not- fortunate general, in the parliamentary cam- 
paigna. We nest pass Arundel, afterwards Norfolk; House, in 
which died the Countess of Nottingham, who withheld Essex's 
nng from Elizabeth. Afterwards comes within view Somerset 
House, built by the protector of that name, In the year 1549, 
suceesaively inhabited by Queen Elizabeth and Ann of Denmark, 
the wife of James I., now by Henrietta Maria, — whom Charles, 
despising tho omen, resolutely called Mary, — a palace the 
intrigues of which occupy a prominent portion in the history of 
the times. From this house Charles had just sent away the 
French liousohold, which he said "have so dallied with my 
patience, and so highly affronted me, aa I eamiot -and will not 
longer endure it." Within this building the queen had fitted up 
a splendid catholic chapel, served by a host of capuchins. Here 
the body of King James had lain in state, and hereafter it fur- 
nished other state beds for the dead body of the Protector, and 
subsequently for tliat of Monk. We next pass the Savoy, for- 
merly the residence of John of Gaunt, burned by the populace 
during the insurreolion of Wat Tyler, now coaverted into a hos- 
pital for the poor. Beyond this is Bedford House, built by,Sir 
Robert Cenil, but now ia the possession of the family of Bussell ; 
and nest to it, on the other side of the spot whore Ivy-bridge onco 
stood, the magnificent palace of the Duke of Buckingham, now 
recently erected, of which the fine water-gate by Inigo Jones is all 
which is deatiued to be known to posterity. Northumberland 
House, occupying the site of the hospital of St. Mary, — dissolved 
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at the Reforraatioii, — is one of the lordlj straotures of the last 
reign which was destined hereafter to be the sole survivor of a line 
of stately residences. 

We have now arrived at Charing, where once stood a cross 
erected by Edward I. in memory of his deceased (juecn, — Chire 
Seyjte, — but now a place for the piEory. In its immediate 
vicinity is Whitehall, which wo must pause a little to describe. 

A mass of buildings, courts and gardens, extending from St. 
James' Park to the river, in breadth, and from SooUand-yard, 
along the side of the Thames, nearly to Westminster-bridge, in 
length, formed at this timo the precincts of the royal palace. 
Here, in the days of his grandeur, Wolsey held state, and dis- 
played the profuse magnificence whieh made him popular with 
those of the king's subjects who fed themselves from his prodigali- 
ties ; and here, it is conjectured, he built the palace then oalM 
York Place, but subsequently Whitehall, from the whiteness of 
its stone in comparison with the surrounding buildings. The 
former name, however, ceased at the period when the possessions 
of the cardinal pMsed away under the statute of prcBmunire. 



Muat no more call it York Place — iliat ia past ; 

For since (he carding fell, iliat title 's lost : 

'Tia now the king's, and called WMteliall." — BiiAKspEAliE. 

Here Henry married Anne Boleyn, and here he died of " an 
inveterate ulcer in the thigh," which, says Hollinshed, "added to 
the irascibility of his temper," an addition which will genei'ally be 
admitted to have been quite unnecessary. 

Passing over the period during which Edward VI. and Mary 
held court here, we dwell with no small interest upon the nest 
name, alike memorable for good and for evil, — Elizabeth. She 
held her court alternately at Greenwich and at Whitehall, Kes- 
olute despotism was the law of her reign. Whether she were in 
any great degree susceptible of (he softer passions may be doubted ; 
the only strong demonstration of such a weakness — the case of 
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Esses — J3 of somewliat doubtful authenticity, and is bagidea equiv- 
ocal in its amount of proof. That elio had no hesitation in over- 
stepping law, when it suited her purpose, is evident from her whole 
history, aud from nothing more than from the manner In which 
she aoted — then fortunately — during the terror of the Spanish 
Armada, If religion had been a dogma held carelessly and double 
'"g'j' — ™ afiair of interest or an opinion of a political party, — 
she would have extinguished its light, when with flashing eye she 
trampled it in the dust. But, as an eternal verity, it was beyond 
her power. She, who was flattered by her courtiera for personal 
charms she had long ceased to possess, — if, iodeed, she had ever 
possessed them at all, — till she believed herself a Diana, became, 
when her spiritual supremacy was in questioa, so instinct "with 
wrath as to be almost a demon. 

Rightly to understand the history of this period, let ns take the 
reader a little furtlicr into the liberties of the ancient city of West- 
minster, We walk under the gloomy but majestic Gafe-houso, 
designed by Holbein, — in a style not altogether unlike the front 
of the present St, James', — then stretching itself across the road, 
and forming the southern precinct of the palaee ; and passing by 
the side of Privy Gardens, then really the private gardens which 
the name imported, and bestowing a thought on the pulpit erected 
there by Edward VI, for Latimer, we pass on to Old Palace-yard, 
which derived its name from having been an adjunct to the ancient 
residence of the English kings. Two reraai'lcablo buildings there 
meet our eye. 

The first of them is the Star Chamber Court. 

The second of them is the Gate-house, 

Stow, who published hia "Survay of London" in the year 1603, 
thus describes the Star Cliamber, which during his day existed in 
all ita dread authority : 

" Then there is also the Star Chamber, where in the term-time 
every week, once at the least, which is commonly on Fridays and 
Wodnradays, and on the next day ailcr the term endeth, tiie lord 
ehancelior, and thii lords, and other of the privy council and the 
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ohief justices of England, from nine of tlie clock till it be eleven, 
do at. This place is called the Star Chamber, because the roof 




thereof ia decked with the likenesses of stars gilt ; tliere be plaints 
heard of riota, routs, and other misdemeanors ; which if they be 
Ibund by tho king's council, the party offender shall be censured 
by these persons, which speak one after tiie other, and ho shall be 
botli fined and commanded to prison." 

It appears that so early as the reign of Edward III. this court 
was protested against by the commons, as interfering with the 
course of common law. Henry VII. revived or reconstituted it, 
and appointed it to try, inter alia, cases of unlawful assembling, 
together with all kinds of irregularity and disorder, not coming 
under the cognizance of the more oi-dinai-y courts. That it had 
some points of utility may be inferred from Lord Bacon's approval 
of its constitution. But when, in the reign of Elizabeth, it devel- 
oped its full powers, it became a tremendous instrument of despo- 
tism. It possessed the power of fining, imprisoning, banishing, 
mutilating, inflicting corporal punisbment ; and as it had authority 
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to pvoceed on confession, cvcrj kind of examination, not excepting 
Ihat by torture, was within the range of its jurisdiction. It was, 
moreover, adraiuistered by judges whose appointment and removal 
were eatirely withia the power of the crown. Hume says, " I 
question whether any of the absolute monarchies of Europe contain 
at present so illegal and despotic a tribunal." 

" It was also usual for the judges of assize, previously to their 
oii-Guits, to repair to the Star Chamber, and there to receive from 
the court directions respeeting the enforcement or restraint of 
penal statutes. Numerous instances of this unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the administration of the criminal law occur, with 
reference to the statutes ag^nst recusants in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I." 

Second only to the persecutions of Laud, of which we shall here- 
after speak, were those instlgatod by Archbishop Whitgift, under 
the powers of this court. 

Conjointly with the Star Chamber, Elizabeth established anotiier 
court, termed " the Court of High Commission," the proceedings 
of which, being often not very clearly distinguishable from that of 
the Star Chamber, may without injury be associated with it. The 
aufhonty of this court embraced offences against the canons, and'it 
exercised a lurisdiotion greatly resembling that of the inquisition 
m other countries. The rack, torture and imprisonment, were 
muina it was authorized to employ. It watched over the enforce- 
ment of the oath of supremacy, writing or preaching against which 
was punishable, for the first offence, with forfeiture of goods, and 
a yeai''s imprisonment ; for the second, with the pains of praimu- 
nire ; and for the thii-d, with proceedings as against high treason. 
It was entitled to administer the oath colled the ex-officio oath, 
which demanded tiiat the prisoner should answer all questions put 
to him ; if he did, he was convicted on his own confession, and if 
ho did not, he was imprisoned for contempt of court. This tribu- 
nal was established in December, 15B3, at the special instance of 
Archbishop Whi^ift. It was not the firat of its kind, though its 
powers were more extensive than tiiose of its predecessors. It 
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r by forty-four commissioners, twelve of whom 
were bislio[». 

The Gate-house, of which mention Iiaa b d thus 

dcaeribed by Stow, in hia " Survay " : 

" The Gate-house is so called of two gates tl t f the 

college court towards the north, on the east d wh f w the 
Bishop of London's prison for clerks convict 1 th th gate 
adjoining to the first, but toward the west, is a i^ I j n f 
offenders hither eommittod. "Walter Warfi Id 11 t th 

monastery, called both these gates, with the ^ju t es to b 
built in the reigu of Edward III." 

In this prison was confined John Udal, accused of having signed 
" the Book of Discipline," — a treatise drawn up by Travers, and 
sanctioned by Cartwright, explanatory of puritan opinions. Here 
he was kept most strictly, being denied the use of pen, ink, paper, 
books, and all communication with his friends. With fetters on 
his legs, he was afterwards tried at Croydon on written depositions, 
without being allowed to confront the accusing witnesses, and so to 
cross-examine them, or to produce any evidence in his own exculpa- 
tion ; he was denied even to be heard by counsel. Though no legal 
eyidenoe proved Udal to be the author of the book, he was con- 
demned as a felon. When he heard the sentence of death pro- 
nounced upon him, his esclaoiatioii was, " God's will be done '. " He 
died in the Marshalsea prison, worn out and braken-bcarted, It 
is said that when James I. came to England, tbe first person he 
inquired after was Mr. Udal; and that, when informed of his end, 
he said, "By my soul, then, the greatest scholar in Europe is 

In the same prison was confined Eobert Johnson, domestic 
chapldn to lord keeper Bacon, for refusing subscription, baptizing 
without the cross, and marrying without Ijie ring. From this 
prison ho wrote to the bishop, his accuser : " If to imprison and 
famish men ho the proper way to instrnct the ignorant and reduce 
the obstinate, where ia the office and work of a shepherd, to seek 
that which was lost and bring home that which went astray ! * * 
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I pray Jou let "8 feel some of your charitable relief, to preserve us 
ftom death under this hard usage ; especially as jwu have been the 
chief cause of my trouble, I desire you to be some part of my 
comfort. Let pity requite spite, and mercy recompense malice." 
Another petitioa was presented on his behalf to Whitgift, inform- 
ing him that the prisoner " was siek and ready lo die, unless he 
might enjoy more air." But the intercessions were Tain, — John- 
son died a prisoner in the Gate-houae. 

Here, too, was confined Giles WJgglnton, vicar of Sedberg, in 
Yorkshire, where, for.refuang to fake the oath to furnish evidence 
against himself, he was treated with the utmost barbarity, being eo 
imperfectly supplied with food, and so heavily loaded with irons, as 
to be nearly dead. " My old adversary, the archbishop," he com- 
plained, " hath treated me more like a Turk or a dog than a man, 
or a minister of Jesus Christ." This suffering divine was unjustly 
accused of treasonable practices against the government of his 
day. 

The heart sickens at the recital of atrocities like these. One or 
two others must, however, be mentioned 03 having occurred within 
the jurisdiotion of the Star Chamber, or blool 1 1 

High Commission Court ; 

Francis Johnson had embraced the principl f h B wi 
and whilst assembled with a congregation in 1 1 c^ n was j p 
heiided, with fifty-five others. A ecmcwhat ml pp h n 
had occurred at the same place in the reign of lla y Thes n 
nala, as they were called, were dispersed among the various prisons 
of London. A petition presented by tbem to the privy council 
sets forth the hardships which ecclesiastical offenders at that time 
endured. Some h said w 1 d n with irons ; many, and 

among them aged w ra n nd y ui j, ma d ns, had died ; in certain 
cases prisoners h b n bd w udt^ s, and in case of death 
under such ti-ea m n n q w d; while the houses of 

those suspected f pa an m w b to be broken into and 

rifled at any hou h n gh h w e some of the outrages 

against which th y hn n when examined, though 
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he refused the ex-offido oath, made a candid statement of his 
principles and practices, but expressed his wonder that he ahould 
bo treated ia a manner which could only make men hypocrites, 
Tho commissioner's reply is thorough-going ; and, as an exponent 
oftho while sjstem of ecclesiastical compnlsion, ia worthy of being 
coaimemoiited — "Come to the church and pbey the queen's laws ; 
and be a ('usembler, be a hypocrite, or a devil, if thou wilt ! " 
Johnson wai consigned to perpetual banishment. 

W hat nonconformist is not familiar with the names of John 
biei-nwood, to minister with the last snflercr, and Henry Barrow, 
a lawyer and a Brownist? Accused with others of publishing 
seditious writings, these men were seijai'ately brought to tiial. 
Greenwood was OKamined at great length, in the hope that he 
would accuse himself. " The inquisitoi-s of Borne," said Lord 
Burleigh of similar proceedings, " use not so many questions to 
trap their prey." Among other points was the following : 

Whitgift. What Bay you of the prince's supremacy ? Is her 
majesty supreme head of the churcli, in all causes, as well ecclesias- 
tical as civil ? 

Greenwood. She is supreme magistrate over all persons, to 
punish the evil, and defend the good. 

W. Is she over uU causes ? 

G. No : Christ ia the only head of his chureh, and his laws 
may no man alter. 

W. What say you of the oath of supremacy ? Do you approve 
of it? 

ft If these ecclesiastical orders mean such as ai-e agreeable to 
the Scriptures, I do. For I deny all foreign power. 

W. It means the order and government, with all the laws of 
the church, as now established. 

ft Then I will cot answer to approve of it. 

The result of their several examinations was, that these men 
were sentenced to die. They were brought to the gallows to try 
their firmness, and afterwards reprieved. But, at length, they 
were carried to Tyburn ii second time, and there executed ! 
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Nor tliese aloue. Penry, wkee Welsli blood rendered him 
somewhat vehement against eeolesiastical abuses, was apprehended 
as an enemy of the state, arrested and condemned. Whilst lying 
under sentence of death he addressed a most affecting letter to his 
fellow-Chrislians : 

" I humbly beseech you, not in any outwai-d, regard, as I shall 
answer before my God, that you would take my poor and desolate 
widow, and my mess of fatherless and friendless orphans," — he 
had four, the eldest only four yeara old, — " with you into exile, 
whithersoever you go ; and you shall find, I douht not, that the 
blessed promises of my Giod, made to me and mine, will accompany 

He was executed in an unexpected moment to himself, and in 
secret ! 

The inveteracy of Whitgift against anabaptism was especially 
vehement. " Anabaptism," said he, " which usually followeth the 
preaching of the gospel, is greatly to be feared in the Church of 
England." Multitudes were, therefore, persecuted; two, John 
Wielmaker and Hendviek Terwood, were burned at SmithfieW. 
The latter fact is memorable, as having called fortli a remonstrance 
to Queen Elizabeth from John Fos, the mart3Tologisf. 

The death of Elizabeth — had remorse, for her part in these 
barbarities, any share in embittering her last hours ? — abated little 
of the severities practised in these terrible courts. James I. 
received and transmitted them as a part of the heirloom of the 
British monarchy. During the transactions related in the preced- 
ing chapter, the Star Chamber and the Gate-house, as well as the 
Clink, Newgate, the Marshalsea, overflowed with victims. The 
king was intent on maintdning his own saying in the BasUicon 
Doron: "That puritans were the very pest of the ehuroh and 
commonwealth ; whom no deserts can oblige, neither oaths nor 
promises bind ; breathing nothing but seditions and calumnies ; 
aspiring without measure, railing without reason, and making their 
own imaginations the square of their consciences ; " and ho declared 
" before the great God that he should never find in any High- 
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lander baser thievea, greater ingratitude, and more lies and vile 
perjuries, than among those fanatical spirits he should meet withal." 
Such is the testimony which Hejlin, the -vindicator of tke high 
church party, quotes with approbation.* 

Whilst at Westminster we cannot forget an event which in ite day 
shook all Europe, and went deep into the hearts and memories of 
puritans, — the gunpowder plot. Those who know not how, in i-oyal 
hunts, ga,mo is planted within the reach of royal huntsmen, that 
they may ha.ve the credit of superior skill, may give to James, and 
not to Cecil; the credit of really diacoyering tiie bloody conspiracy.t 
It was evident that the plot was not undertaken from any deep 
dislike, on the part of the catholics engaged in it, of James himself. 
So to believe would be too great a compliment to the monai-ch ; 
and it would be at variance with his repeated declarations, and 
with his conduct in the matter of Spiun and the Palatinate, to 
regard hira as bearing any decided hostility to popery. In a 
curious volume, entitled " King James, his Apopthegnics, or Table- 
taJlc as they were by him delivered oecasioually, and by the pub- 
lisher—his quondam servant — carefully received, by B. A., 
Gent., London, 1643," we have several proofs of the royal senti- 
ments on this subject. He declares that he himself would not 
condemn anything for heresy that had been anciently confirmed by 
a universal consent. He says, moreover, that if there were no 
quarrel between papists and proteslants but the number of saora/- 
ments, he would himself be a papist ; and then tells a story of two 
persons, a papist and a protestant, who fought togetJier fatally to 
them both r and adds, » Before I would ha,ve lost my life in this 
quarrel, I would iiave divided the seven into three and a half." 
But, though James was in the eyes of catholic conspirators soareely 
regarded as an enemy, or at all events a dangerous one, the plot 
stood out portentously before thinking reiiglous men of that day, 
and inexpressibly deepened their detestation of and their panio at 

* Hejlio'a Aprius Eedivivue, lib. x. 

f It is not certaia if it lelnng to either. A paaaage in Lodge's PorlmltB may 
seam to doettoj Uie cliums gf botk. See Maskintoali's England, toI. it., p. IS7. 
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the errors of popery. They saw n JRoma v n a Byst n of huge 
ecclesiastical doinination, which el med the 1 ornate of (he body 
and would fein extiaguish the soul They saw that a proport on 
as their own rulers advanced towards t they became nsol nt 
imperious and persecuting, and thej s ispected that dll th s aro e 
as in some degree it did, fi-om the easental atu aul g ti is of 
Catholicism itself. But they overlooked the fact that wheneye 
any system of religion holds the civil sword, it becomes an oppress- 
or, and in its measure a tyrant. Yet the crisis was certainly a 
fearful one, and puritans might well fear that their whole reforma- 
tion was at stake. 

The plot might have read men a higher lesson. It might have 
told them that physical force, as a means of maintiuning religion, 
was an implement which eould bo wielded by enemies, as well as by 
friends. But men's eyes were as yet only half open, and they 
derived from this monstrous combination only a small fraction of 
the lessons it really conveyed. When, five years a,fter, Henry IV. 
of France was assassinated in tlie streets of Paris by the Jesuits, 
the dire resalt led to a sad eonSrmation to the worst fears of good 
men ; especially when James, released by that event fi'om all 
protestant leagues, approximated to Bomanism as closely as he 
conld without actual contact. 

In the mean time, but less vigorously after the death of Ban- 
croft, the severities against the puritans continued. Heylin 
declares that if James had done his duty he might have extirpated 
the system iltogether ' a thing eataer to speak of now than to 
execute at that time Ctrtamly, Bancroft, thongh a right man 
for that purpose, could not accomplish this villany; and Abbot, 
his scmipuiitm luccetaor, would not Lacking the power to 
exterminate, which alone could have been successful, the court 
took to tormenting, to which it was more competent ; and no 
inquisitor showed moie alaciity foi the task. Touched by a feel- 
ing of sympathy for the sufferings of the puritans, a lady of piety 
had bequeathed five thousand pounds to be distributed among the 
sufferers. The money was seized and distributed among contbrm- 
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iats. Bartholomew Leggatt was cited for donjing the divimty of 
Christ. The king held a, conference with, hira tdD his royal 
patience was exhausted. Then, rising from his chair and dealing 
a liiok to the heretic, he said, " Away, base fellow ! it shall never 
be said that one stayeth in my presence that hath never prayed lo 
onr Saviour for seven years," He was burnt at Smithfield. 
Another, named "VVhiteman, convicted of "unheard-of opinions," 
was similarly executed ; and a third, ordered to the fire, to which 
he was not brought, beoanse of the sympathy feared from the 
spectators, died miserably in Newgate. 

Before we leave the Star Chamber we must make room for " a 
sermon " preached by James in that court. Ho took his text 
from Psalm 72 : 1, — " Give the king thy judgments, God." 
After dividing and subdividing, and giving the literal and mystical 
seose of the lest, he applied it to the judges and courts of judica- 
ture, telling them " that the king sitting in the throne of God, all 
judgments eeotre in him; and therefore, for inferior courts to 
determine difficult questions without consulting him, is to encroach 
upon his prerogative, and to limit his power ; ■which it is not law- 
ful for the tengue of a lawyer nor 'ny "subj ot (o dispute. Aa it 
is alheism and blasphemy t d p te wh t God can do, so it is 
presumption and high cont pt to d p t what kings can do or 
say; it is to take away th t my t 1 rence that belongs to 
them who sit in the throne f G 1 

Well might some of the pe. k f King Elizabeth and 

Queen James ! 

But there were materials in the adjacency of the king's state 
which were festering already into a mortal gangrene. A proof of 
this was soon afforded. Housed by James' supineness in defend- 
ing the protestant interests of his son-jn-law, the elector palatine, 
and also by iiis deare that Prince Charles should contract a 
Spanish, and, therefore, catholic aUianee, the commons prepared a 
remonstrance. His majesty threatened ; they drew up another 
paper, which they sent to the king, then at Newmarket, by a 
* Neal's Puritama. 
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eommitteeof twelve. The king ordered twelve chairs fo be brought, 
" for there were so many kings a, coming." He browbeat. They 
resisted; and passed the spirited resolutioa, " that the liberties, 
franchises, privileges, and jurisdietions of parliament, are the 
ancient and undoubted birthright and icheritatice of the aubjeots 
of England." The king tore the protest from the book, dissolved 
the houses, and committed several leading members of the com- 
mons to prison. Among these wore Sir Edward Coke, Selden, 
and Prynne. Prince Charles learnt from his fiither's esiample, 
and practised the trick onco too often .' 

The last considerable act of James' reign was the publication 
of " The Book of Sports." The purport of this enactment may be 
learned from the following eKtract : 

Th t f 1 d 1 pi eat his maj^ty'a pleasure 

wi.. th t th y h Id n t b d t bed letted or discouraged, 
f n y h ha ml n tl Lord's-day, — such as 

la h fmn wm arhyfn Ipgor 

Itn yuhhlesi e.tnanh f May- 

pl th potthwthso th mybehdn due 

Ico ttnwfhtplntltfl se ice." 

* But n t (pai t) w to h U ben fit f this 

Wl t n h w n t p es t t th wl 1 1 vine 

eervic n !asdl tkpth wnp hh hes." 

This wlmd blwfthp b ffocts 

reach Ifl dth nlppalth y nn der- 
able d <T t th t m Its d d te f th t II w ng eign. 
"The Book f'ljt w ledtobe adnh hes and 
refusal posed tl ff d t I] tl p lalt es f tl I y\i com- 
mission. Yet, s^d the king, in 1620, " I mean not to compel any 
man's conscienoe : for I ever protested against it." Under this 
enactment, many were imprisoned, or ruined by heavy costs. 
Fresh gloom and terror gathered on good men's minds. But the 
death of James suspended operations for a moment, though only 
for a moment. 
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Of "VVhiteball, as it appeared a century ago, and much neai 
;h9 time of Jamea, tiie following engraving is a representatioi 




Nothing eould be more heterogeneous and cunfuned tliin tho 
mass of buildm^B whiL,h undoi the genenl name of Y< hitohal] 
met the eje at thia period They were ill m gieat rum and 
estremJy ill aa&crted The only nueleua of order viis in the 
banqueting house designed by Imgo Jone and still remaining as 
a proof of the graceful conu'ptions ind exquisite taste which that 
great aichiteet could erhihit in erections of the Grecian order 
The palace planned by him of which this la the only eseeutod 
portion, was of the most extensive -ind magnificent deM,i;iption 
intended to look out on Si James Piilt and the banqueting 
house WIS meint to be the oin.iment of its principal court By 
the side of this great deaign mo t modern pal-uses look extremely 
contracted. But otlier things, in addition to an appropriate design, 
are requisite for the eonatmetion of a splendid palace ; and it so 
d that in these other things — in cash, for ins 
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and his Buocessov proved dismally deficient. As it turned out, the 
fether, in providing for that huilding, was only preparing his son's 
grave. 

We have now to imagine, occupying Whitehall, the staid, sober, 
and generally decorous court of Charles I. Not, however, that we 
must suppose that nothing was heard or seen about Charles I. 
which would prove incongruous to onr modern sense of propriety ; 
for we are told that Charles 11., when once reproved for swearing, 
replied, — not very gracefully, — " Oaths ! why, your martyr was 
a greater swearer t^ian I am." But Charles I. was haughty, cere- 
monious and unbending, exhibiting the not uncommon paradox of 
much obstinacy with little firmness, a scholar, a gentleman, — in 
its popular sense, — capable of warm affections and distinguished 
by fine tastes, but uniting with these an ungracious manner, a 
preposterous notion of the roya! prerogative, a contempt for the 
people, and an overweening estimate of himself. His person was 
imposing, but somewhat crooked in the lower extremities ; ho 
stammered in his talk ; he avowed himself no orator, but declareil 
to his second parliament that he desired to be known by his actions 
— a wish which has certainly been amply Mfilled. Large sums 
were, in the commencement of his reign, expended on the diver- 
sions of the court. The monarch boasted that he possessed " four- 
and-twenty palaces, all of them elegantly and completely fur- 
nished." His collection of pictures was unrivalled. 

The features of Henrietta, his queen, are good-looking, but 
shrewish ; her countenance, diBtinguished by the thin curls of the 
period, is probably known to every reader. She was a haughty 
coquette, full of vivacity and fond of intrigue, proud of being the 
daughter of Henri Quatre, and capable of an activity to which her 
intellect bore no proportion. 

Some of the earlier portions of this reign exhibit no little irrita- 
tion of feeling between the king and his spouse. 

"The king and queen, dining together in the presence, Mr. 
Haoket, being then to say grace, the confessor would have pre- 
vented him, but that Hacket shoved him away; whereupon the 
8* 
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confessor went to the queens side and was about (o laj grace 
again, but tilt tbe king pulling the dish.cs unto bim ind the 
carYcrs tailing to their business hinJered Wlen dinner was 
done, the confessor thought stindmg by the queen to havi- been 
before Mr Hotket but Mr HacLot again ^t the stirt The 
confessor, neveitheles'', begins his grace iB loud as Mr HacVet, 
with such a eonfuaion thit the king in great passion instantly ro^ 
from the table, and taking the queen by the liand, retired into the 
bed-ehamber * 

Amidst the elements of Charles r ign theie was one hostik 
force howersr on which the king hid littk caSculateil and which 
be was little pieptrt,! to meet whith had acquiicd prcdigious 
strength durini:; the folly and imbeo lity of the last reign and 
which when tortured into madne'S by Charles himielf proved a 
Hercules by whose stren^h the monarchy was sliangled It was 

PUBLIC OPINION 

What scenes — scenes now fided from mens eyes into the 
obscurity of ollivion — did Whitehall witness in those days' 
There might hi, seen immediitely aftei Charles acceason the 
new court going forth from the jalaco with its huge array of 
attendints and lurveyance to seek a, refuge in the country 
because the knell of the phjjue bi,ll vis Kunling in its ears' 
There in the next yeai tie pli^u. bung now abated might be 
witnessed the great ceremonial attending tbe coronation m which. 
the peea flora eatholin s luples lefuaed to bear a part — which 
gave rise to the preiuLce that she was no queen at all — the kiDg 
clothed in white, going by water from Whitehall, whilst Bucking- 
bam, though nominally the dependent, took the right hand of the 
king, and, by advice of Laud, a ceremonial was administered in 
which occurred some singular interpolations assertive of eceleaaa- 
tiesl power; whilst men might note with what singular coldness 
and silence the new monarch was received by his already suspicious 
people. There might be heard the whispers of the day respecting 
the feud now commencing between Charles and his parliament, — 

*D']&raeli*3 Ciuiouties of Uteratore. 
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the criminations heaped on the head of Buekingham on the one 
hand, and the spirited defence made by the king on the other. 
There was witnessed the crowd of the commons, as, in obedience 
to the monarch's summons, they thronged to meet him at his pal- 
ace, and as they received the following diclutn at their dismissal : 
" Remember that parliaments are altogether in nij power for their 
calling, Bitting, or dissolution ; ttierefbre, as I find the fruits of 
them good or evil, they are to continue or not to be." Courtiers 
burn with indignation as they learn that, nothing daunted by such 
reprehensions, the oommons complain of grievances, and in the 
end proceed to the impeachment of the great duke himself; and 
the names of Digges, Selden, Whitelock, Pym and Elliott, are 
handed about, in detestation or in scorn. Of these courtiers, how 
many afterwards moistened the earth with their blood in the king's 
cause ! There, too, might be seen, on the day aiiter the imprison- 
ment of Di^es and Elliott in the Tower, the king in earnest con- 
versation with the duke in the royal bed-chamber, whilst Charles 
was overheard to pronounce the words ; " What can I do more ? 
I have engaged mine honor to mine undo of Denmark, and other 
princes. I have in a manner lost the love of my subjects. What 
wouldst thou have me to do ? " Was the duke ur^ng the king to 
a dissolution, and was Charles' firmness beginning to give way 
already ? At length the king rescued his favorite by dissolving 
the parliament. 

How the king after this dissolution embarked upon his new 
oai'eer of forced loans ; how the Gale-houae and other prisons were 
crowded with the victims of his oppression ; how the orthodox 
clergy sanctioned his proceedings and preached up the doctrine of 
divine right; how, whenever his majesty appeared in public, 
whether at Whitehall or in Westminster, he was greeted by the 
cries of "a parliament!" how, after much hesitation, Charles 
was compelled at length, by the strong pressure of his own neces- 
sities, to give way ; how the commons, thus brought together, 
framed with much stormy debate the celebrated petition of right; 
how the king gave his assent to it ; how, after parliament had been 
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prorogued, thia petition of right, though purchased with the people's 
subsidies, was faithlessly and shamelessly broken, and e^en the copy 
of it ordered to be printed garbled or suppressed ; how Wentworth 
deserted to tlie court ; how the Duke of iBuctingham was aadclenly 
and cruelly assas^nated ; how his murderer waa eseouted at Ty- 
burn, and afterwards hung in chains at Portsmouth; — such are 
the matters now notorious to the world, but then matters of sur- 
mL'5e, or whisper, or doubt, of conversation, concern or horror, to 
the circle about Whitehall. The contest between the king and his 
people l^d begun ! . 

Charles' prime favorite at tliis time was one whose name is 
hound up with the tragical history of his times, William Laud. 
He was the son of a clothier in Beading. His education was 
gained at Oxford, where, in some of his chapel-cse raises, he 
had defended the side of the Church of Kome. In taking his 
degree of B. D., he maintained two points, — the necessity of bap- 
tism to salvation, and that there could be no true church without 
diocesan bishops. Such principles smoothed his way to the court, 
thoQgh Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, threw constant obsta- 
cles in his path. He became succ^sively Prebendary of Lincoln 
and Archdeacon of Huntingdon. He accompanied King James in 
his visit to Scotland in 1617, and on his return became Prebendary 
of Westminster. He nest became Bishop of St. David's. Laud 
took a large share in the correspondence relative to the marriage 
of Charles I. with Henrietta Maria, and, soon after (he new reign 
had begun, delivered to the king, by royal eommaod, a list of the 
clergy in the kingdom, or at least of the principal of them, distin- 
guishing them by 0. for Orthodox, and P. for Puritan, as the ease 
might be. After holding for a short time the bishopric of Bath 
and Wells, he was translated to that of London, It is at this 
period we find him at court ; in person a short, ruddy, self-satisfied- 
looking man ; in disposition active, bustling, but not a little chol- 
eiie withal ; a conscientJous persecutor, who transacts his greatest 
barbarities upon his knees ; a meddling, officious person, as obsti- 
nate as rash ; in short, one of that tribe apparently born to do 
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miachief, and to take credit in doing it. This man, the right hand 
of Buckingham whilst that duke ivas living, ia now highest in the 
king's confidence ; suspected already of being the author of those 
speeches of Charles in which he abuses members of the commons ; 
asserts that he does not deign to threaten them because they are not 
his equals ; and declares his own prerogative in almost every sen- 
tence. In addition to these reasons of dislike, Laud ia known to 
be an Arminian, and suspected of bmng a Eomanist in disguise. 

Nor were similar apprehensions frivolous. Under Henry VIII. 
the crown had been the dominant infiuence, and the church, had 
taken life from it. But now the bishops began to declare that 
they did not hold the jurisdiction of their spiritaal courts from the 
king. Keligion, armed with, civil power, was aiming at tho pre- 
eminence, as in the worst days of Eomish despotism. The affiiirs 
of chancery were very extensively conducted by arbitrary courts, 
altogether beyond the reach of law. It behoved men to bo awake 
and in earnest. Had they not been so, all that Britons most prize 
would have been speedily and irretrievably lost. 

Charles' third parliament was fall of action. It was not noisy, 
but it was resoiul Th wa a general understanding that Laud 
suggested the m es wJ I th king was making. In the midst 
of encounters, th f pect ng " tonnage and poundage," the 

commons take up rel g Tl ubject was promising, it was very 
sincerely enter d p n b t t proved the fly in the pot of oint- 
ment. The CO se k u d 1 Laud, whick was one object ; but 
it also undid in the issue religion itself, which was griavous to all 
concerned. If parliament, according to Pym's doctrine, must set- 
tle rcli^n, it must needs establish, at that time, presbyterian wor- 
ship. Pyra might not object to the conclusion, but it was Pym'a 
boast that they were legislating for posterity ; and there were 
those who, both now and hereafter, would dispute the legislative 
right. How little advance had been made in the understanding 
of true religious liberty by this parliament, may be learned from 
one of the protects voted by the commons at the time when the 
king attempted violently to stop their proceedings : — " Whoever 
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sball bnng in innovation m religion, or by fdvoi &eek. to tstend or 
introduce poperT oi Annin amsm or other oiinions disagreeing 
from a true an 1 orthodos i,liun,h shill be leputed a capital enemy 
to this king lorn and commonwealth On the same day, the 
king, without Bumnoning the commons, dissolved the parliament 
—1620 

Charles seemed now fo have nailed hia colors to the mast. He 
resolved to rely no more on parliaments, but to govern by his own 
sole authority, and believed that in this effort at despotism be would 
be successful. Canute might as well command the roaring waves 
to retire. In this expedition the king was sustained by two advisers, 
Strafford and Laud 

The Stai Chamber and High Commission Court now asserted 
all their terrors. Laud rtpublished "The Book of Sports," and 
suspended, deprived espellcd without justice or mercy, those who 
opposed its introduction oi who lesisted, or were oven suspected 
of resisting, the royd prerogative Let one or two scenes exhibit 
to tJie reader the tender mercies of these tribunals ! 

It is tte 26th of Novembei — cold and piercing weather. A 
multitude is assembled at Westminster, to witness the punishment 
of one of Laud's victims. Surrounded by a host of constables and 
truculent attendants, ia seen a man of fiiir complexion and low 
stature, with light hair and high forehead, between forty and fifty 
years of age; evidently a man of thought and mental vigor. He 
is mounted on a stage, probably in Palace-yard. Krst, with a 
sharp knife, one of his ears is sliced off; then, with the same instru- 
ment, one side of his nose is cut open ; the attendants then bring 
a red-hot iron, which with hissmg sound imprinta on one of his 
cheeks the letters S, S. (sower of sedition), amidst the piisoner's 
yell of agony. Then, maimed, bleeding, frantic with pwn, he is left 
amidst the murmurs and eseerations of the mob, — not on him, but 
on his pei'secutors, — to stand for two hours in the severity of the 
weather. This done, the poor victim is tied to a post ; whipped 
with a triple coi-d, whilst each stripe tears away the flesh from 
his lacerated back ; he is denied to be carried back to bis prison 
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in o coacli which had been provided for him, but instead of this is 
compelled, with those bleeding wounds, to go by water in an open 
boat ! And tins is only the half of his sentence. For, seven 
days after, he undergoes in Cheapaide the cutting off of another 
car, the branding with a red-hot iron of another cheek; a similar 
whipping; after which, he is kept in the Fleet prison for a fort- 
night, in an apartment exposed to the snow and cold. Such is the 
treatra h ddvi — tl h h ure 

Archb hp Dmb H mw hamdedby 

oppress d go h h be gu y d m his >er- 

secutoi Adwh h sete wp ced pon 

him, Ldhd ffhish dg dhak And 

this byw n^ — acdf, Li w — rue 

religioi V wdil whhp huf- 

fcror, DL wd Lgl Huse 

interi-u d h floods fe ha w len 

by the interpoation of that pailiament he was set free, being then 
scarcely able to walk, or see, or hear, men should have execrated 
the author of aueh barbarities ? 

Not less memorable were the sentences passed upon Burton, 
Bastwiok and Prynne. 

The first of these men was minister of Friday-street, London. 
He had been clerk of the closet to Prince Henry, and after his 
death to Prince Charles, — with whom, after the latter came to 
the throne, he had remonstrated on the popery of some of ifa 
favorites, especially of Laud, whose very religion is intolerance. 
He had been cited, tormented, imprisoned; but all efibrts had 
failed to subdue the spirit with which he inveighed against pa- 
pistry. He had stiil complained, to Laud's great amioyanoe, of 
tables turned into altars, the worship of the orucifis, and the sup- 
pression of Sunday-afternoon sorinoes. He had reftised to con- 
demn himself on the ez-offido oath, and did not appear when cited 
before the High Commission Court. For these ofiences he had 
been apprehended. 
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The eeoond of these victims had published reflections on the 
proceedings of the bishops. 

The third had written against plays and players, as tending to 
the corruption of public morality ; and because the queen, some 
six weeks after ils publication, had perfovmed a part in a pastorale 
at Somersel -house, he had been repi'raenled by Laud as directing 
his attacks ag^nst her; and in consequence he had been brought 
info the Star Chamber.* These three were sentenced by this 
court to be fined five thousand pounds each, and to have their 
ears cut off; and, as Prjune had already lost his ears by a sen- 
tence of the court in 1633 (his wife had them caught in her lap, 
and had sewn them on again), the remainder of the stumps were 
ordered lo be cut o% and the letters 8. L. (seditious libeller) 
branded on both cheeks. They were condemned, moreover, to 
suffer separate imprisonment in three of the most distant prisons ; 
namely, Burton in Lancaster Castle, Pi'ynne in Carnarvon, and 
Bastwick in Launceston. In vain did Burton'is paiishtonera 
numerously petition on his behalf. The two individuals who pre- 
sented the memorial were themselves imprisoned, and the sentence 
was executed ! 

When it was passed. Laud, after a speech to the judges, declara- 
tory of the rectitude of his intentions, and the singleness of his 
heart, swd, " I humbly give you all hearty thanks for your just 
and honorable censure upon these men, and your unanimous disUke 
of them ! " 

Burton came to the scaffold in the spirit of a martyr, " Shall 
I be ashamed," said he, " of a pillory for Christ, who was not 
ashamed of a cross for me ? " "I never was in such a pulpit 
before." " The truth which I have preached I am ready to seal 

* " On the [estocntion of Chmloe II., some one sEkod ths king nhat miiat be 
done with Prjnne to make Wm quiot. 'Wlir,'aaid his majesty, 'lot him 
aiDUse hioiEelf nith writing against the catholics, and in parmg over the 
records of the Toner.' 1o enable him \a do the latter, Charlos made him 
keeper of tie reoorda of the Tower, with o ealary of fiyo iiundred ponnds pec 
annum." — Wood's^Ara. Oimi, vol. n., pp. 311— S17. 
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with my own blood, and this is my crown both here and hereaf- 
ier." So mereilessly was the sentence executed, that the temporal 
artery was cut, and tlia blood streamed in torrenta, amidst the 
erica of an excited multiUide, who treasured up the bloody rags 
as velics. 

Prjnne's ears were almost sawn off. " Cut mo, tear me," said 
tho fiary and inti-epid man. " I feai- tboe not. I fear the Are of 
liell, not thee ! " 

When these men were talcen out of the city to be forwarded to 
their respacfivo 'places of coniicement, the concourse of spectators 
was yery great. Burton's wife had large sums of money thrown 
into her coach, and Prynne, on his way to Carnarvon, stopped at 
Coventry, where many persons visited him, and contributed 
towards the furniture of his prison. At this sympathy Laud 
wa? furious. In a letter to tlie Earl of Strafford, he expresses the 
most lively indignation. Those who had aided Pi7nne were 
apprehended, fined, and compelled to make a public acknowledg- 
ment of their guilt. Prynne's portrait had been taken and cop- 
ierl. The painter wai prosecuted, the pictures destroyed and pub- 
licly burnt. Prynne'-J servant was proceeded against because he 
had refused to give evidence against his master. Not content 
with this, the archbishop procured an order to be sent after the 
prisonei-s, increasing the severity of their imprisonment. No let- 
tars were allowed ; not even the wives of the two who were mar- 
lied wei-e permitted to see their husbands, and they were com- 
manded to be sepgrated from all inlcreoui-se, except with their 
jadors. Burton was afterwards removed from Iianoastcr, contrary 
to his sentence, to iJuemsey, where he was confined in a dungeon 
of the most narrow dimensions ; Bastwiet was transported to the 
Scilly Islands, and Prynne to the Isle of Jersey. There these 
afdicted men lemained till 1640. Charles I. somewhat mitigated 
Prynne's sentence. But Laud, enraged, sent for Hungerford, who 
jiad obtained the relaxation, and afterwards summoned him before 
the council. 

At the same time, a Mr. Ilaydep, for " venturing to preach 
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occasionally without being reatorecl, was appreiiendeil again, and 
sent te the Gate-house by Archbisliop Laud, and from thence to 
Bridewell, wliere he was whipt, and kept to hard labor. Here he 
■was confined in ^ cold, dark dungeon, during a whole winter, being 
cliMned to a post in the middle of a i-oom, with irons on his hands 
and feet, haying no other food but bread and water, and a pad of 
straw to lia upon."*. 

Great numbers of persons were expatriated to Holland and New 
England, from feai' of tbe eonseqnences to which their noncon- 
formity would esposo them. One of these persons — Mr. Cotton 
— applied to ilie Eai-1 of Corset to shield him from tho anger of 
the archbishop, and received for reply ; " If you had been guilty 
of drunkenness, uncleanness, or any such fault, I could have got 
your pardon; but the sin of puritanisiu and nonconformity is 
unpardonable, and therefore you must fly for your safety," In- 
formers abounded in every direction ; no man was safe, either in 
public or iu private; and, to stop the tide of emigration, all per- 
sons, except for specified purposes, were forbidden to leave the 
kingdom wltliout the king's license.t 

These events added other items to tho catalogue of crimes sub- 
sequently to be remembered by an indignant parliament. 

Well might Prynne aftei-warda enumei-ate Laud's ofiences with 
indignation, and speak of bis " violent acts and tyrannous proceed- 
ing," — "by WW, by bloodshed, rather than iail in hisdesagns; 
by catting ofE ministers', lawyers', physicians', and mechanics' ears ; 
searing their cheeks ; slitting their noses ; whipping them openly 
through the streets at carts' tails ; banishing them their country ; 
shutting tiem up close prisoners in remote lands, where neither 
their kindred, friends, wives nor children, must have any acee^ to 
them, — no, nor yet once set footing in those lands to inquire how 
their husbands did, under pain of liko imprisonment. Nor have 
they pen, ink or paper, once allowed to them, to write to their 

•N"oal, vol. n., p. 224. 

t Clergymen were required to Enoar that they would nevor oonaent to alter 
tho ozisfJnij form of ptektkal govornment. — 'Smi., rol. tt. 
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friends for neceseariea ; aad hy a bloodj, cruel w 
land and Scotland, Trhich Bishop Pierce tvuly termed Bellum 
Episcopale, — ' tlie bishops' war.' " All this can be strictly veri- 
fied by ccaitemporaneons history. Some were proseonted for the 
violation of the canon-law ; some for reprehending the practice of 
bowing at the name of Jesus ; aome for declaring against popish 
saints' days; some for omitting the cross in baptism; one for 
preaching more than an hour on Sunday afternoon. Another was 
suspended without any exhibited charge. Pierce, the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells; Wren, Bishop of Norwich; the Bishop of 
Chester, and others, seconded tie efforts of Laiid, with their 
whole power and influence. The case became fearful. Thouaanda 
emigrated to Holland, or to New England. So distasteful was 
ihia self-expatriation to the court, that the king issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring that none should be allowed to depart without tes- 
timonials of conformity, Tlio infection of puritanism, neverthe- 
less, spread extensively. Every measure adopted heightened the 
spirit of resistance to such monstrous oppression. The materials 
which had been long gathering into one huge volume of combusti- 
ble matter were fired, at length, by the insanity of the king; and 
Laud, Strafford, prelacy, lords, and tiie king himself, perished ia 
the tremendous explosion. 

Never was tiere a more memorable series of events than that 
which led to this dire conclusion ! It was truly a momentous con- 
flict. Every high interest, as men understood the matter then, 
was involved. Eight, liberty, religion, — that is, i-eligiou accord- 
ing to the Jewish polity, which was nearly as far as that age could 
go, — were dependent on the issue. Men had greatly outgrown 
their governments. The feudal system was blown out, even to its 
last spark. There was a deep conviction of right, aud that 
always makes men strong. A growing notion of a noble name, 
and of a self-perpetualing power, loomed before their eyes. That 
name and power are now embodied sa the phrase, " the British 
people." But Charles I. little thought of this. He sought to be 
■dll that his predecessors had ever been. He dreamed not of pro- 
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gresa. lie endeavored to back the fiery steed ; but that task s 
passed bis powers. Irritated by the opposition, he had r 
t<i violence. He thought that 3eill eould do it ! Blow auoceeded 
to blow, and goad to goad, yet without effect. Therefore, with 
Laud and Strafford at his side, he had recourse to greater vio- 
lence. The whip was more vigurously applied, the rowel went 
deeper, till the noble steed rose with one fui'ious effort, thi-ew off, 
hy a sudden plunge, its mad rider, and left him dead ! This is 
but metaphorically the course pm-siied by "the royal martyr" 
towards his people. "The advocates of Charles," says Macaulay, 
in that brilliant article which first gave him fiirae, "like the advo- 
cates of otheF malefiwtors against whom overwhelming evidence is 
produced, generally decline all controversy about the facts, and 
content themselves with calling testimony to character. He had 
so many private virtues ! And had James II. no private virtues? 
Wiffl even Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies themselves being 
judges, destitute of private virtues? And what, after all, are the 
virtues ascribed to Charles? A religious aeol, not more ^ncere 
than that of his son, and fully as weiJc and narrow-minded, and a 
few of the ordinary household decencies which half the tomb- 
stones in England claim for those who lie beneath them. A good 
father ! A good husband 1 Ample apolo^ea, indeed, for fifteen 
yeara of persecution, tyranny, and felsehood ! We charge him 
with, having broken his coronation oath ; we are told that he kept 
his marriage vow ! We accuse him of having given up his people 
to the merciless inflictions of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted 
of prelates ; and the defence is, that he took his little son on his 
knee, and kissed him! We censure him for having violated the 
articles of the Petition of Kight, after having, for good and valu- 
able consideration, promised to observe them ; and we are informed 
that he was accustomed to hear prayera at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing ! It is to such considerations as these, together with his Van- 
dyke dress, his handsome face, and hb peaked beard, that ho owes, 
we veriiy believe, most of his popularity with the pfesent genera- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



*' An honest soul ia lite a ship at aoa, 
Thab sleeps at anchor irhou the ocou£ion ^s calm, 
Bu6 when it ragos, and the wmd Mows high, 
Sho cnta her way with skill and mtyesty." 

He wlio ias never visited tlie Chiltevn-hills is ignorant of one 
of the most agreeable varieties of English scenery. The ever- 
varying undiilatioaa of i-apid hill and dale, the thick woods, of 
beech, now hanging over the steep deolivities and now distrihuting 
themselves over the rich meadows, the frequent abrupt turns whioh 
present points of scenery altogether uneipeeted, the pellucid springs, 
the steep ravines, and the ricliuess of the long-esfended vale of 
Aylesbury, which stretches it5elf out in a long channel of lusu- 
riance, render this vicinity, though not often visited, one of special 
interest to every lover of nature in its uniiresa. Not many miles 
distant from High Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, and perfectly 
shut ill amidst these lovely accompaniments, is an old ancestral 
mansion, connected in ils hbtory with one of the noblest biogra- 
phies, that of John Hampden. The name is of itself an English- 
man's inheritance. In these deep seclusions the patriot lived ; 
here he mirsed his soul for great actions ; to this delicious spot his 
mind, jaded by public cares, often turned with fond longings ; and 
hero in death he has found, by the side of his cherished wife, a 
grave. What spot can fumkh more attractive materials for a 
passing visit ? 

The family of Hampden was of great antiquity, coeval with the 
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earliest periods of authentic historj. Tiis name ocelli's in Domes- 
day book, written Hiideiia (Hamdenam). It is related that in the 
fourteentt century the family was one of tho wealthiest in Eng- 
land. It is, moreover, told how one of the ancestors of Hamjxlen, 
having quarrelled mth the Black Prince in a game at tennis, 
struck his royal antagonist with the racquet with which he was 
playing. The offence was grave ; the punishment was the loss of 
a hand. To avoid so serious a penalty, the offender gave to the 
prince in compensation three of his heat manore, which gave occa- 
sion to the traditionary distich : 

"Tring, Wing and Ivinglioe,* did go 
Par striking the Black Prince a Wow ; " 

and the memory of the rhyme furnished a title for one of Scott's 
most popular productions. By the last of these viltiigea the North- 
western railway passes, immediately before i-eaching the Tring 
station, which itself stands in one of the manors so forfeited. 

The family mansion of the Hampdens is of great antiquity. It 
hM been altered many times. One of its cliambers is still called 
King John's bedroom; not tliat it preserves any appearance of so 
ancient a time, but that it, or some part of it, once received that 
monarch daring a visit to the spot. On one of the hills in the 
immediate neighborhood has been cut a white ci-oss, which may be 
seen to a great distance, and bears the name of the White Leaf 
Cross, supposed to have been left as a memorial of the last battle 
of Hengist and Horsa with tlie Britons, when the Saxons planted 
their standard upon this eminence. The house itself, though bear- 
ing some marks of a later date, is of the age of Elizabeth, who 
directed one of her royal progre^es hither ; on which occasion the 
mansion was almost rebuilt, and ite stately and extensive avenues 
planted. One of these, visible from the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, still bears the name of the Qoeen's-gap. The edifice is not 
large, nor perhaps convenient; but it has suffered no very esteu- 

> Scott's memoiy fi^ed Lim in the spelliag. 
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sive alterations, and is a striking specimen, thougli in great diliip- 
idalion, of the areliiteoture of the sisteenth century. The house 
is not seen fill the traveller is just upon the spot, nor is its first 
view very imposing or even antique, ita principal front having 
been repaired during the time probably of the earlier Georges, in 
tho tamest style possible. But when it is approached on the side 
ncai'eat to the little church which adjoins it, it is discovered to bo 
a castellated mansion, adoiiied with grotesque and arabesque orna- 
ments, and topped by tall and clustered chimneys, wMlst noble 
cedars of LebaEon, of a great age, spread out their blanches by 
its side, and trees of large dimensions throw their protecting 
shadows over its vicinity. One large forest tree is especially 
remarkable, — a huge elm, — under the shadow of which a small 
army might repose, — more like an Indian banyan-tree than one 
of the vegetable productions of these degenerate latitudes,. — full 
of vei-dure and vigor, and likely enough yet to last for centuries. 

The inside of the house more than redeems the promise of its 
outside. A large hall, now called tlie billiard-i-oom, has a carved 
lialustrade running round, and forming a gallery which at once 
admits to the sleeping apartments, and which heretofore accommo- 
dated the members of the family, when they assembled as specta- 
tnra of miraes or pageants below. The principal entrance exhibits 
a groined and coved ceiling, somewhat in the style of a crypt, but 
beaiing traces of ancient splendor. The India room is fitted up 
with a superfluity of ai-abesque ornament, and ia extremely beau- 
tiful, though very ancient. The richly-carved mantel-piece, the 
pendent chandelier of colored glass, cut into forms of fruit and 
foliage, the cabinets and appendages, all belong to the days of the 
Virgin Queen ; whilst the windows open out upon a large and 
extensive avenue, diminishing to a narrow point in the distance, 
formed in honor of that great monarch's visit. Beyond the India 
room is the queen's state bed-room, preserved in all the fashion of 
1550, though the silk window-hangings and the coverlid of the 
sleeping-eoueh are now faded and tattered with age. llie cabinet 
still holds the innnmeraWo receptacles for the toilet conveniences 
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of that day, and before it that ancient lady " tricked lier beams," 
spread out her farthingale, and meditated, perchance, some of her 
many schemes of regal flirtation. The very washing-basin ia pre- 
served, and also a huge pair of carved bellows ; the attendant 
muively saying, as she exhibited the latter, that she did not know 
whether Queen Elizabeth herself had used them or not. In the 
library is preserved a volame, exhibited as a great curioMty, — a 
fiunily Bible belonging to the Cromwell fiimily, in which the name 
of Oliver Cromwell occui-s, written, our attendant assures us, by 
the protestor himself A moment's examination convinced ns that 
this could not be ; it was the property, evidently, of one of Oli- 
ver's uncles, a brother of the protector's fiither, who was, it may 
be remembered, brother of Hampden's mother, and the writing 
was a record of his children, one of whom bore the name of tho 
protector, or rather of the prateotor's uncle. Sir Oliver. But 
as the visitor ascends the masavely-balustraded staircase, a por- 
trait of the real Oliver presents itself, exhibiting a well-made and 
not inelegant figure, clad in the half armor of the time ; and, 
though not very finely painted nor well preserved, it is probably 
a veritable likeness. Extending along the top of the house is 
a large though not 3ofty library, its chair and tables evidently 
of a remote date ; commanding a magnificent view of the park 
and of its grand avenue, and, among other interesljng recollec- 
tions, exhibiting a portrait of John Hampden as a child in a 
go-cart ! FuU as one is of lofty and solemn musing, as one 
traverses a house associated with the memory of so great a name, 
the unexpected ocoun'cnce is almost ludicrous, — a step from the 
BubUme to the ridiculous ! Yet " the child is fiither of the man ; " 
and a careful obsei-ver could have doubtless detected, even at that 
age, the trmta which gave to Hampden his future greatness ; the 
kindliness, urbanity, self-sacriiice and integrity, which made so 
noble a man ! 

John Hampden was not born in the mansion of his family. 
Where the place actually was will, perhaps, never be discovered. 
Probably it was in London. Nor is the year precisely known ; 
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probably it was 1504. His mother was a daughter of Sir Heary 
Crouiwell, of Hineliinbrook (of which place we shall write in the 
nest chapter), aunt, as we Lave said, of the great protector. She 
appears to have sympathized but little with the politics of her son ; 
on the contrary, she was aspiring and ambitious. At his fiithei-'s 
death, John Hampden was a minor. He received his education at 
Oxford, where he was coeval with Laud, by one of those singular 
justapositiona which eonietimes occur in histoi-y, i-eminding one of 
a house to be seen in Derbysliii-e, which transmits every shower 
tliat falls upon it into two different oceans, one east, the other 
west. Laud and Hampden were a^eiated as aatlwi-s of the 
Osfoi-d congratulations on the maiTiage of the Elector Palatine 
with the Princess Elizabeth,— a union which afterwards called 
forth the bitterest hostility of the prelate, whilst in a conflict with 
their son Hampden received bis death-blow. 

The youth of the patriot was probably much spent in the hunt- 
ing divereions of his native readence. He is traditionally reported 
to have been extremely fond of the chase, in which amusement lie 
became an espert horseman ; and the knowledge he gained of all 
the passes of the country proved of signal service to him in his 
future military career. His eaiiy life is reported by Olarendon to 
have been characterized by "gi-eat pleasure and license," — a 
sdgnia anxiously afiiied by the royalista on those who were subse- 
quently distinguished by puritan propensities. But he married 
very early a lady in every way worthy of his future character, — 
a daughter of IDdmund Symeon, Esq., of Pyrton, in Oxfordshire. 
The next year he entered tlie House of Commons, as member from 
Grampound (1620). 

What hopes his mother foi-med of the young senator, may be 
leai-ned from an extant letter in the British Museum : " If ever 
my sorni will Mek for his honor, tell him nowe to come; for hcare 
is nmltitudes of lords a making — Vicount Mandvile, io. Thi-easo- 
rer, &c., &c. I am ambitious of my sonn'a honor, which I wish 
were nowe conferred upon hinie, that ho might not come after so 
many new creations." But it was not by dangling at the court of 
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James that Hampden "achieved greatness." He took his stand, 
from the first, bj the side of freedom. It was then no gaining 
eanse, and he did not live to witness its victory. 

Here, amidst these woods, and in these fbliaged recesses, as often 
as lime and space during a most busy life would allow, was Hamp- 
den fouad. Devotedly attached to domestic life, he might seem 
to have full materials of the purest enjoyment placed withia his 
reach. He was belovicg and beloved ; he was iar beyond the 
reach of want; he had learned to regard religion as the food and 
medicine'of his soul. It was about this period that his cousia 
Oliver Cromwell uEderwent that change of sentiment regaiiiing 
religion, which, it is likely, awoke in his bosom sympadietic and 
oon-esponding emotions. But there was rising up before his view 
in England's history a future over which every dark cloud seemed 
to concentrate its shadow; and Hampden's miud could not rest in 
peace when suoh disturbed elements were around him. The name 
of Buckingham was getting famous, or rather inliimous, and that 
of Laud was becoming notorious with it. Hampden felt that, when 
evil was so dominant, be too had a work to do, and that the senate 
was th pp 5 te 1 1 i x ut g t. Much of his time 
n fttthpod thseh ybt important studies of 
I I m t y p.[ d siml docim nta, without which no 

se at can 1 p ced co pi h d even qualified fer his 

potn LIN tlLisItth abundant evidence of 

th 1 b beat weil t tl is j od 1 j tb y ng membei' on ques- 
tions of precedent and privilege. 

Such stormy times i^s those of whieh we write demanded also 
much counsel and compact. Many were the conferences held at 
the various houses of the leading patriots. One may eeem yet to 
see among these Hampden glades, or in those wildernesses, grouped 
in a mass, or distributed into earnest parties of two or three, such 
meu as Pym and Sir John Eliot, Hampden's friends ; Cromwell 
bis cousin, Loiil Manchester his neighbor, the witty Lord War- 
wick, the st«rn Lord Say, the pious Lord Brooke. What discus- 
sions have not been held in that library ! what lotfera have not 
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been written on those venerable fables ! A house adjoining, bnilt 
in a style not altogetlier unlike tbat of Hampden itself, and bear- 
ing the name of the Cheequars, is reported to have been a fre- 
quent place of aueh meetinga. 

In a dressing-room of Hampien-house, distinguished by the 
beauty of the painted window which opens towards the ancient 
church, 13 preserved a small row or two of those " dumpy quartos" 
■which swarmed like flies in autumn at the period of the common- 
weallJi. The visitor turns them over with uncommon intei'est, 
and longs to be itble fo sit down and peruse them at his leisure. 
Many of them relate to the questions of royal prerogative then 
agitated. The part taken ia this matter by Hampden forms the 
" stand-point " in his history. 

When Charles dissolved his second parliament for impeaching 
the Dulce of Buckingham, and for insisting on a redress of griev- 
ances, he, by advice of Laud, had recourse to forced loans for the 
supply of his wants. Hampden resolved to resist the arbitrary 
demand. It was at no slight expense that he did so. None can 
look round on his lovely and sequestered residence, in every 
respect so congenial with his literary* and domestic tistes, ■with- 
out feeling that, to expose himself to the risk of losing by a for- 
■ward movement quiet, property, rank, liberty, peace and lame, wis 
the highest saciifice which patriotism could demand. But he res- 
olutely made it. When questioned on what ground he refused to 
lend money to the king, his reply was, " that he could be content 
to lend as well as others, but feared to draw upon himself that 
curse in Magna Charta, which should be read twice a year against 
those who infringe it." The result was, that Hampden was torn 
away from his home, and shut up in the Gate-house, as were also 
Sir John Eliot and many others. After some imprisonment, the 
question whether he would pay was repeated, and, on his renewed 
refusal, he was imprisoned in Hampshire. 

When Charles resolved upon calling the parliament of 1628, 

* Hampden's litsraiy attainments may bo inforroa from tho fact that it was 
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Hampden was, as a nuittar of conciliation, mt at liberty. It t^s 
not easy, however, to banish from Lis mind the hardships he had 
personally undergone, or those others with which his imprisonment 
in the Gate-hoiMe must noceasarilj have made him fiimiliar. 

Not very far from Hampden, nestling in a quiot nook of the 
surrounding hills, and still bearing upon its aspect the traces of 
considerable antiquity, stands the little pleasant town of Wendo- 
ver. About the time of which we speafc, this little borough had 
recovered, in spite of King James, its franchise, which by the 
reform bill it has since lost. This was the borough which Hamp- 
den represented several timis in the legislature. He became a 
promiaenC man on all questions involving either liberty or religion. 
Among other subjects oa which he was engaged, one was " for the 
better continuai}ee of peace and unity in the church and common- 
wealth." Another, "on acta against scandalous and unworthy 
ministers ; " another, " on redi-essing the negleot of preaching and 
oateohising ; " another, " to examine into the legality of the impris- 
onment of Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, by Laud ; " another, " to 
inquire into the proceedings of the Star Chamber ; " and another, 
" for ^ving increased liberty to hear the Woi'd of God." From 
this it will appear that on the many questions of civil and religious 
liberty j^ta.ted at that period, Hampden was a most distinguished 
advocate of sacred fi-anchtses. No man was more deeply concerned 
than himself ui the preparation of the " Petition of llight," the 
kuig'a signature to which the parliament purchased for ive sub- 
sidies. But, purchased though that celebrated petitioa was, it 
was violated even before tlie parliament which had passed it was 
dissolved. The kiug, in opposition to its provisions, continued to 
raise taxes under the name of " tonnage and poundage," without 
consent of pai'liament. The commons protested, exclaimed, grew 
inflamed, and the impetuous Eliot led the way against the king, 
who for a moment quailed before the storm. A fierce onslaught 
on the encouragement which had been given to Arminianism, waa 
the signal for a vigorous attack on Iiaud ; and the result was, that 
a vote was entered upon the journals that " tlie commons of Eng- 
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land claimed, professed and avowed for tra 1 th se of tlie 
articles of religion which were established n pa 1 an n n tlie 
tliii-teenth jeav of Queen Elizabeth, which, ! y he i ul 1 ^ of 

the Ohuj-ch of England, and by the general and current exposition 
of the writers of that church, had been declared unto them ; and 
that they rejected the sense of the Jesuits, Arminians, and of all 
others wheran they differed from it," Simultaneously with this 
movement Eliot drew up a most vigorous protest, declaring that he 
who should attempt to bring in popery, or who shoiJd counsel the 
king to levy tonnage and poundage, should be reputed a capital 
enemy to the king and commonwejlth , and that any person pay- 
ing the subadiei without consent of parliament should be reputed 
" a betrayer of the libeity of England, and an enemy to the 
same." When this lewlution was submitted to the house, on the 
kst day of Sir John Eliot's senatoriiJ ewecr, the following scene 
occurred : After i powerful speech, " Ehot concluded, as if by a 
forecast of the futuie, with the'se memorable woids, — 'I protest, 
as I am a gentleman, if my foituae be ever again to meet in this 
honorable assemblj, wheie I now leave, I will begin agiun.' Ad- 
vancing to the speaker, Sir John Eliot then produced his remon- 
strance, and desired that he would read it. The speaker refused. 
He presented it to the elerk at the table. The clerk also refused. 
With fearless determination, Eliot now i-ead the remonstrance him- 
seif, and demanded of the speaker, as a right, that he should put 
it to the vote. Again the speaker refused. 'He was commanded 
otherwise by the king.' A severe reprimand followed from Sel- 
den, and the speaker rose to quit the chair. Denzil Holies and 
Valentine dragged him back. Sir Thomas Edmonds, and other 
privy councillor, made an attempt to rescue him, but ' with a 
strong hand ' he was held down in the chair, and Hollis swore he 
should sit still till it pleased them to rise. The house was now in 
open and violent disorder. The speaker weepingly implored them 
to let him go ; and Sir Petei' Hayman, in reply, renounced him 
for his kinsman, as the disgrace of his country, tlie blot of a noble 
family, and a man whom posterity would remember with scorn and 
10 
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disdain. Everj moment increased the disorder, till at last jt 
tlireatened tlie most serious consequences. Some members invol- 
untarily placed their hands upon their swords. Above the throng 
was again heard the voice of the steady and undaunted Eliot : ' I 
shall then express ly my tongue what that paper should have done.' 
He flung it down upon the fioor, and placed the protestations in the 
hands of Hollis. ' It shall be declared by us,' he esclaimed, ' that 
all that we suffer is the effect of new counsels, lo the f h 

government of the state. Let us make a protestation ag t th &e 
men, whether greater or subordioate, that may hereafte i d 
the king to take tonnage and poundage without grant t p. 1 
mont. We declare them capital enemies to the kin and th 
kingdom .' If any merdianls shall willingly pay th se d t cs 
without consent of parliament, they are declared access. t th 
rest ! ' Hollis instantly read Eliot's paper, put it to fh h use la 
the character of speaker, and was answered by tremendous U3l n 
tJons. During this, tie king had sent the serjeant, to bring away 
the mace ; but he could not obt^ljn admission, and the usher of the 
black rod had followed with the same ill success. In an extrem- 
ity of rage, Charles then sent for tlio captain of hia guard to force 
an entrance. But a kter and yet more disastrous day was 
reserved for tliat outrage; for, meanwhile, Eliot's resolutions 
having been passed, the doors were thrown open, and the members 
rushed out in a body, carrying a king's officer that was standing at 
the entrance ' away before them in the crowd.' Suoh was the 
scene of Monday, the 2nd of March, 1629, ' the most gloomy and 
portentous day for England that had happened for five hundi-ed 
years.' The king instantly went down to the House of Lords, called 
the leaders of the commons ' vipers,' who should have their rewards, 
and dissolved the pai-liament."* 

Several of the leading patriots wore imprisoned, amongst whom 
was Eliot, who died before he reeovered his liberty. 

Hampden was now again at his comitry seat; but his heart was 

* Poraler'a lira of Sir J. Eliot, 
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with his captive friend, with whom he kept up a regular corre- 
spoiidciioe, and whose sons were iutrusted to Hampden's charge. 
The following letter, which has been exhibited this year (1851) in 
the British Museum, will afford a beiiutiful illustration of the 
nature of this con^espondeuoe : 

" NoBLS Sib : 'T is well for me that letters cannot blush, else 
you would easily read me guilty. I ani ashamed of so long a 
silence, and know not how to exeuse it ; for as nothing but husi- 
nesse can speake for moe, of w°'' kind I have many advocates, so 
(.n I not tell how to call any busmesse greater thin hollm^ in 
jfltttiunate correspondence with so excellent a friend My only 
toiifllpnce la, I pleade at a bair of lo\e wheie absolutions aie 
much more freqiieQt than een ure Sure I ■un thit conscience of 
ueglett dtth not accuse me though evidence of fict doth I 
noill add moie hut y enteitamment of a stranger fiicnd uilla 
]K)n me and one other me(itable oceason hold mee excused 
UiPiefore, de^re friend, and if jou vouchsafe mee a letter lett 
n Gu beg f f 3 ott to teach mee oome thrift c t time thit I wny 
itftjloy more in your service who will ever be 

Your fiithtul sonant nnd iffectionate fnecd 

Jo Hampie'5. 

" Commend my servico to y" soldier, if not gone to his colors.* 

" Hampden, March 21." 



About this time an event oecurred which doubtless ti 
a considerable extent the subsequent career of tliis admirable man. 
We have seen how open his whole nature was to the delights of 
domastic privacy ; and it seems almost directly providential, that 
at the moment when his country demanded him, the closest of all 
those tJea which interfered with that paramount elaiiit was suddenly 
disaolved. When Hampden was already beginning to admit the 
thought of the terrible national crisis which was approaching, and 
was intent on the study of Davila's " History of the Civil Wars 

* Ono uf Eliot's sons, then on a visit to his father in tlio Tower. 
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of France," his beloved wife sickened and died. Tlie depth and 
fervor ot Hampden s aftection for liei may be conjectured from the 
annexed epilaph, placed by her de'oJite hiiiiband in the church 
which immediately adjoms hiB miuiion 



So ti)E tteruat weinotg 



Sn iex inlflcimaac 



Ha j)ci 3B[ssalut[Bit 



20tfi Bail of SluQuat 1634. 
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Tliose only who liave esperienced the loss of so dear a relative 
can understand the sensations with which thia generous and ardent 
spirit would retire fi-om tie ohui-ch in which he had just deposited 
the reniains of her he had loved so weO. How sad and solitary 
was now that widowed heart ! How often would he visit the spot 
become so sacred, or trace the memory of his cherished companion, 
in the scenes and seclusiona they had so often visited together ! 

Netting can be more beautiful than is the position of the little 
ecclesiastical structure which holds the remains cf Hampdeu's wife. 
It stands in the ijiidst of the park, within a very few steps of the 
mansion, and is overhung by beech-trees of the largest siae. Its 
interior is mainly such as it must have been in the time of Hamp- 
den himself. Its carved oaken pews have a massiveneas extremely 
unlike the present style of church erection. Benea,th its chancel 
many of Hampden's ancestors lie ; and the foot of the visitor, as he 
paces the msle, treads upon tiie mouumeutal brasses which mark 
their last resting-place. Hampden's monument to his wife is a 
simple slab of Derbyshire marble, originally without decoration of 
any kind, though modern hands have attempted to add some slight 
adornments; in bad taste, however; for it seems as if ho who 
placed it there had disdained the artificial, and had been anxious 
for no paraded display of his real grief. Witiin that pew, .— now 
renovated and curtained round, — his manly countenance clouded 
by inexpressible grief, would sit Hampden, sun-ounded by his 
tenantry, to hear from some puritan minister of the day the lessons 
read to the living by voiceless death ; he, perhaps, tailing a review 
of the excellences of the departed lady, and ofiering to the afflicted 
Iiusband such consolations as evangelical religion ofiei's to the 
mourner. Nine years after, the husband was himself laid by the 
side of his lamented companion ! 

But sterner duties now awaited the patriot. In 1635 Charles 
issued his writs of ship-money ; * and, amongst other places, tiiey 

* Cl^i^endou tells ii9 tliat ih& l^iiig ItJ^ gained tvro lanndved thonaiLTul ponnda 
in ten years b; the Ehip-mDiiD; projcot. £ut oulj a fiaalion of that sum found 
iii way to ttie tojaJ cxolieqiier. 
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h-d th pa 1 f C t K ble at the base of tlie ChUtem 
HU tf fmtt tH pden, and on the esbite which 
bd d t H pd cest 1 esidenoe Instej/i of payment, 

tl t blea d ■'f^ssors t rned j, protest , and foremost 

g tti mes la tl t t J 1 n Hampden, who ivaa amerced 
th D f tw ty h 11 gs — " IS a pan&port " saya Lord 
N t f th est t h able memory so long as the love 
of liberty shall retain a place in the hearts of the BritiBh nation." 

The well-kaown case was brought before the courts of law with 
much preparation on both adea ; and, after a display of the highest 
style of legal pleading by St. John, till then almost unknown, the 
judges pronounced in favor of ship-money, by a majority of seveu 
out of twelve. The victory was, however, in fact, a defeat; and 
though the king's messengers continued to levy the hateM tas, 
they enforced it upon a people now thoroughly aroused and indig- 
nant. Clarendon tells us that "the judgment proved of more 
advantage and credit to the gentlemen condemned than to the 
king's service." It was a gi-and ei-a in the history of a great 
nation's liberties ! 

Hampden, soon aftar this period, was returned, for tbc county 
of Bttckinglmm, to Charles' nest parliament, and left the Chiltei-n 
Hills, as a residence, forever. They had probably become distaste- 
ful to him since the death of his wife ; and the large amoant of 
public business now pressing on his attention rendered a residence 
in town indispensable. He took lodgings in Gray's Inn-lane, and 
afterwards in Old Palace-yard, Westminster, near to Pym, now 
the leader — thcaigh Hampden was Boaroely second — of the lib- 
oral party in the House of Commons. What kind of a speaker he 
was, we learn from Lord Clarendon, who describes him as " not a 
man of many words, who rarely begun the discourse, or made the 
first entrance u^xin any business that was assumed, but a very 
weighty speaker ; and, after he had heard a fcdl debate, and 
observed how the House yras like to be'moliued, took up the argu- 
ment, and shortly, and clearly, and craftily so stated it, that he 
commonly conducted it to the concluaion he desired ; and if he 
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foTind lie eotild not do that, lio never was without tlie destenty to 
divert the debate to another time, and to preient the deteimimng 
anything in the negative whioli might prDve inconvenient in Uie 
future," The same thing may he infened fiom an estminition 
of Hampden's lettera, ia which courtesy and kindnesa, always pre- 
dominant, are often made the agreeable veliiele of convpying truths 
otherwise likely to prove Ealutary, but nnpiihtiible He had 
evidently great power over the minda of others , and, aa a natural 
correlative, large control over his own The nmount of business 
which ho transacted dmrag this pailnment was esfrioidioaiy 
In the course of six weeks we find him thus engaged : on a com- 
mittee respecting the bill agiunst spiritual pluralities ; assisting in 
minagmg matters relative to the Earl of Strafibrd ; on a committee 
iLspeoting the seduction of the king's army ; on a committee 
le-pectm^ the queen-mother and the tumults in. London ; on a 
committee i-especting the affairs of the kingdom ; <m a committee 
le'ipeoting the affiurs of Jersey and Guernsey; on committee 
reipoeting patent of wines ; on committee respecting tonnage and 
poundage , on committee respecting melting the plate of the king- 
dom ; on committees respecting removing bishops from temporal 
concerns ; on the impeachment of Laud ; on disbanding the armies ; 
on the abolition of the Star Chamber ; on danger from popish 
i-ecusants ; on danger of popish vestments ; concerning a bi-aneh 
of a statute in things ecclesiastical ; for giving tiiaiilts to the lord 
admiral and Lord Essex ; and on a depatation for waiting on Lord 
Northurabeiland. This is but a fraction of a list of parliamentary 
engagements which extended over a considerable period. 

It will have been observed by the reader that many of these 
questions on which Hampden exercised his high talents were 
ecclesiastical ones. It wi!l also have been ol)served with regret 
that Hampden did not extend to the papists the liberty which he 
claimed aa a puritan. Still, regarded on the large scale, the course 
taken by Hampden and Pym was equally creditable to their heart 
and their head ; Mid, with a fall mar^n allowed for their ei-rors, 
it must be allowed tliat they were greatly in advance of their age. 
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In Pym's speech before this pailument on the lolie^s of gdav- 
ances, he says : 

" The greatest liberty of the kinglom is religun, -whereby we 
are free from sph-itual evils , and no impoRitions aie so grieTOus 
as those that are laid upon the sonl ' Agiin — the admission was 
a lai-ge one for the i^ : — " I do not desiie any new laws against 
popory, or any rigorous oouise m tlie eseoution of those already in 
Ibrce ; I am far from seekin th u n f th p son or estates ; 
only I wish they may be k pt a u 1 a cond t n as may 
restrain them from doing hn t But h com[ 1 ned f the lioenee 
given to popish hooks and c n n I th t th by " a shape 

and face of poperie " had been g n to th 1 u h After com- 
plaining of the court of Sta C h mb as t u n nt of erect- 
ing and defending monopolies and other grieranees," he goes oa to 
say, "Although he was come as high as he could on earth, yet the 
presumption of eril men did iead him one step higher — even as 
high as heaven, as high as the throne of God ! It is now grown 
common for ambitious and corrupt men of the clergy to abuse the 
truth of God and the bond of Qonscience, ^ * pi-etending divine 
authority for an absolute power in the king to do what he will 
with our persons and goods. This hatli been so often published in 
sermons and printed books, that it is now the highway to prefer- 
ment," The effect of this most vigoi-ous and able speech was so 
strong as to lead the king to dissolve the parliament. 

Great was the consternation with which the news of this dis- 
solutiou was received by the nation at large. Bnt some of the 
more long-sightod leaders saw in the arbitrary act an omen for 
good, Oliver St. John especially told Hyde — afterwards Lord 
Clarendon— that "all was weO, and that it must be worse before 
it could be better," 

Pym and Hampden now took a more decided course agiunst the 
royal tyranny. They made common cause with the army of Scot- 
land, then advancing beyond the border. The king's army refused 
to fight agamst them; and Charles was compelled, after much hes- 
itation, to summon another parliament, lie could never dissolve 
that parliament again ! 
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In this Long Parliament, which comprised men of aach abilities 
as had never been gathered into an Bnglisli senate before, Pym 
and Hampden were the avowed leaders, — the former being the 
most forward, the latter the most trusted man. " I am persuaded," 
says Clarendon, writing of Hampden, " that his power and interest 
at that lime were greater to do good and hurt than any man's in 
the kingdom, or than any man of his rank hath had in any time; 
for his reputation of honesty was universal, and his affections 
seemed so publicly guided that no corrupt or private ends could 
bias them. * * He was, indeed, a very wise man, and of great 
parts ; and possessed with the most absolute spirit of popularity, 
and the most absoluto faculties to govern the people, of any man I 
ever knew." It was now no caiiiet warfare, Pym is known to 
h e SJ d to Hy In that they must now be of auotliei- temper 
th nthoy vere the 5 st [arlane t;" " that they must now not only 

weej the house clean below 1 it must pull down all the cob- 
w 1 h h hu g n the toj'J and comers, that tliey might not 
1 cl 1 an! BO make afoul house hereafter: that they had 

ow a opportun ty to m'ike their country happy, by removing 
all gi evan e and palhng up tl e causes of them by the roots, if 
tII me woull do the dates" The conflict had begun in 

a e t The Earl of Strafford was the first against whom the 
1 St 1 1 -a were d ected Men felt that they had a gi-eat work 

do aid they dd t thoronghly. Strafford was impeached; 

no opol es we e d ou ced sh p-money was proclaimed a sub- 

e non of law Lauls recent canons were declared hostile to 
the 1 be t es of the sub ect and a petition, agned by fifteen 
tl isanJ ctzcn of lonlo which prayed that episcopal gov- 
e me t n ght 1 e al ol hed w h all its dependencies, called from 

ts nature th oot and b noh petition," was brought into the 
1 ises Th s wa.. met by a counter-petition in favor of the 
1 r 1 y wh h the pet t oners declare " that since the 

f tontletnsKeben very peaceable, happy, and 
^lo o a d th t so nuch oa e is taken that no man should be 

ffe ded n the le t n o y In a similar strain we find Lord 
Glaiendon say ng Now after this, I must be so just as to say, 
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(hat from tho dissolution of parliament, in tie fourth year of the 
king, to the beginning of the Long Parliament, which was ahout 
twelve years, this kingdom and all his majesty's dominions 
enjoyed the greatest calm and the fullest measure of felicity that 
any people, in any age, for so long time together, have been 
blessed with, to the wonder and envy of all parts of Christendom." 
* * " Charles might have said that vphich Pericles was proud of 
upon his death-bed concerning his citizens — that no Englishman 
had worn a, mourning gown through his oeoaaion. In a word, 
many wife men thought it a time wherein those two adjuncts, 
imperium and libertas, were as well i-eooneiled as possible." Such 
is the spirit and truth of party ! Prelates were now censured or 
impeached ; the secretary and lord keeper fled to Holland ; and 
the loi-d chief justice was publicly arrested in the court in which 
he was sitting, and consigned fo prisoD. " The civility of our law 
teBa ua," said Pym, "that the king can do no wrong; but then 
only is the state secure when judges, their ministers, dare do 
none. Since our times have found the want of such examples, 
'tis fit wo leave some to posterity." "The power of future pre- 
servation," said Pym, " is now in us. Et qui non sermt pairiam 
cum potest, idem tradit destruenii patriam. What though we 
cannot restore the damage of the commonwealth, we may yet 
repair the breaches in the bounds of monarchy : though it he with 
our loss and charge, we shall so leave our children's children 
fenced as with a wall of safety, by the restoi-ation of our laws to 
their ancient vigor and lustre." "When religion is innovated, 
o«r liberties violated, our fundamental laws abrogated, oar modern 
laws already obsolefed, the property of our states alienated, noth- 
ing left us wo can oaU our own but our misery and our patience, 
— if ever miy nation might justifiably, wo certainly may now, most 
properly, most seasonably, cry out, and cry aloud, ' Vel sacra reg- 
itet justitia, vel ruat ccelum .' ' " 

"Shall it be treason," again Pym says, "to embase tho king's 
coin, though it be but a piece of twelve-pence or six-pence? and 
must it not neei3s be tho effect of a greater treason to embase the 
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spirit of his subjecte, and to set up a stomp and chai-aoter of serv- 
itude on them, whoveby they sliall be disabled to do anytliing for 
the service of tlie Iting and commonwealth?" 

The reader must look elsewhere for the detiula of the trial and 
death of Strafford, — that "bold, bad man," — accused of design- 
ing, under the watchwords of Thorough and Thorough-mtt, to sub- 
vert and abolish the essential liberties of the English naUon. Of 
a,U the scenes whioh Westminster HaJl has ever exhibited during 
KucoessiTe periods, none has been more memorable than the trial 
of the iord-deputy. The dauatleaa courage with which Pym 
advanced, in the name of truth and justice, to the attack ; the 
contrary emotions esoiled, on the one hand, by tlie sight of the 
prisoner loaded with torturing infirmities, and, on the other, by the 
recollection of his crimes ; the display of his heroio firmness set 
iu opposition to the proofs of an unsparing resolution to beat down 
all resistance to his course; the overpowering eloquence 'of the 
accused, standing, though he did, agiunst a world in arms; the 
effect of his gudden glance on Pym himself, recalling, as that 
glance did, years of ancient friendship and intercourse, so that even 
Pym for a moment forgot himself; the promises made by the king 
fo save the servant who had imperilled all in tlie royal causes ; the 
manner in which those pledges, like all which Charles had ever 
made, were violated under the strong pressure of the serious emer- 
gency ; the clamors of the people for the death of the trmtor 
to their rights ; the calm composure with whioh Straflbi-d appeared 
on the scaffold and underwent his sentence, — form together a pic- 
ture full of materials for the pencil of art, and instructive in the 
higliost degree alike to the statesman and the moralist. 

Admirably has Macaulay painted a companion portrait: that 
of Laud, whose name has often occurred in tliese pages, and who 
suifered, about this time, a simikr fate : — 

" The mean forehead, the pinched features, the peering eyes, of 
the prelate, suit admirably with his imposition. They mark hiiu 
out as a lower kind of Saint Dominic, differing from the fierce and 
gloomy enthusiast who founded the inquisition as we might 
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inia^e the familiar imp of a spiteful witch to differ from an arch- 
angel of darkness. When we read his gi'ace's judgment, — when 
we read the I'eport which he drew up setting forth that he had 
sent some separatists to prison, and imploring the royal aid 
against others, — we feel a movement of indignation. We turn to 
his diary, and we are at once as cool as contempt can make ua. 
There we learn how his picture fell down, and how fearful he 
was lost the fell shonld be an omen ; how he dreamed that the 
Duke of Buckingham came to bed to him ; that King James 
walked past him ; that he saw Thomaa Flasney in green garments, 
and the Bishop of Worci^ter with his shoulders wrapped in lineD, 
In the early part of 1627, the sleep of this great oi-nament of the 
church seems to have been much disturbed. On the fifth of Jan- 
uary, he saw a merry old man with a wrinkled countenance, 
named Grove, lying on the ground. On the 14th of the same 
memorable month, he saw the Bishop of Lincoln jump on a horse, 
and ride away. A day or two after this, he dreamed that he 
gave the king drink in a silver cup, and that the king refused 
it, and called for glass. Then he dreamed that he had turned 
papist ; of all his di-eams the only one, we suspect, which came 
through the gate of horn. But of these visions onr favorite is 
that which, as he has recorded, he enjoyed on the night of Friday, 
the 19th of February, 1627. ' I dreamed,' says he, ' that I had 
the scurvy, and tliat forthwith all my teeth became loose. There 
was one especially in my lower jaw, wliioh I could scarcely keep 
in with my finger, till I had called fbr help.' Yet this was tlie 
man who claimed to have the superintendence of the opinions of a 
great nation!"* 

In the impeachment of this despicable man — whose name, 
though of late yeain it has become almost fashionable to canonize 
it, is worthy only of the emphasis of scorn — Pym also took, as is 
well known, a distinguished part. 

" My lords," said he, " there is an expression in the Scripturo 
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wticli I will Dot presume either to understand or to interpret ; yet 
to a Tulgm- eye it seems to have an aspeot something euitabla to 
the person and cause before you. It is a description of the evil 
spirits, ivhareiii they are said to be 'spiritual wickednesses in high 
places.' Crimes acted by the spiritual fiiculties of the soul — ttie 
will and the iinderst«ndiag — eseroised about spiritual matters, 
conceniing God's worsliip and the salvation of man, seconded with 
power, authority, learning, and many other advantages, to make 
the party who eommitfl tJiem very suitable to that description, — 
' si'iKii'UAL wiCEaPNE^ES IN HIGH PLACES ." " * * * "Herein 
your lordships may observe that those who labor, in civil matters, 
to set up tlie king above the laws of the kingdom , do yet, in eccle- 
siastical matters, endeavor to set np themselves ahove the king." 
ss * * X Yon have the king's loyal subjects banished out of 
the kingdom, not as Elimelech, to seek for bread in fin-eign coun- 
tries, by reason of tlie great scarcity which was in Israel, but 
travelling abroad for the bread of life, because they could not have 
it at home by reason of the spiritual famine of God's Woitl, 
caused by this man and Lis paxtalcers ; and by this means you 
hare had the trade, the manufactory, the industry, of many thou- 
sands of his majesty's subjects, carried out of the land. It is a 
miserable abuse of the spiritual keys to shut up the doors of 
heaven, and to open the doors of hell ; to let in profaneness, igno- 
rance, superstition, and error. I shall need say no more. These 
things are evident, and abundantly known to all." 

The horn- of La d's -et 'bufon ha 1 a r'ved He before whom 
an insulted nation had t embled now felt the we ^ht of -t peoj le s 
indignation, and fou d t te r ble Eepa at o vas requ red of 
him and others fo the ■sentences p'sssed n tl o ht Chombe 
especially on Burto Ea.twck and P jn e he was finel 
twenty thousand pounds was removed f m the cl an eJIorsh p 
of Oxford, his jur sd ct o was put nto tr tad t was e act d 
that he should g ve o pro^ tat o to beneS s wi hout the pre 
viously-obtMned consent of the House H s a ns w ro moved 
the rents of his archbishopric sequestrated ; his house plundered, 
11 
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whilst for the outrage he could obtain no restitution ; Iiis goods and 
books sold, after his papers had been searched, in no very forbear- 
ing spirit, hy the earless and now remorseless Prjnne. It is impos- 
sible to give a detailed account of his trial and sentence. The last 
was what sentences passed in the pi^oa of a moment which pats 
revenge within a people's power are apt to be. And it was at last 
forced upon the commons, mainly by the popular cry for his blood. 
Ko act which emanated from the Long Parliament is more open to 
censure thm the proceedings against ,Laud, considered as a legal 
sentence.' No act was at the time felt to have been more richly 
deserved by a long and cold-blooded course of persecution. Subse- 
quently, Laud, lilce Strafford, was beheaded, and met his death 
with a stubborn fortitude. 

Coinmdently with these transactions, bills were introduced and 
passed abolishing the courts of Star Chamber and High Commia- 
aon, with other parts of the despotic apparatus of Laud and Sti'af- 
foi'd. The king was, with great difficulty, persuaded to sign these 
bills. The conduct of tho monarch on this occaaon revived the 
question of tho root and branch petition. The Long Parliament 
310W began a serious and most comprehensive attack on prelacy. 
As a vindiciitor of this course of procedure, Hampden must be 
regarded as favorable to stronger anti-episcopal measures than 
Pym. Both, however, are described by Hyde, afterwards Ijord 
Clarendon, an inviting to their faWe at Westminster " those of 
whose conversion they had any hope," and, among the rest, Mr. 
Hyde himself. This clearly proves that, in Clarendon's opinion, 
at least, there was an agreement between the two on the genera] 
question then a^tated. Yet Clarendon, in another place, seems 
to contradict himself. Thus much is cerlain : that when the bill 
came into a committee of the whole house, Hyde was himself placed 
in the chdr, and that he boasted, in the first volume of his "History 
of th K boll n " "how he had perplexed them very much;" how, 
wh tt th y e ia the heat and passion of the debate, he often 
n nil 1 th m in a ij^uestlon ;" and how, " after nearly twenty 
d J ft that manner, thiy found themselves very little 
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advanced towards a conclumon," One of tlie foremost speakcra 
upott this root and branch question was Sir Harry Vane, jr. ; one 
of the atrongoat defenders of episcopacy was Lord Falkland. We 
shall have owsaion elsewhere to review the proceedings of the 
Long Parliament in relation to prelacy. It will be sufficient, at 
present, to observe the two resolutions of t^ eommoiis wHoh fol- 
lowed this debate : — " That the le^alative and judicial power of 
bishops in the Honse of Peers is a great hindrance to the discharge 
of tlirar spiritual ftinotion, prejudicial to the commonwealth, and 
fit to be taken away by bill, and that 'a hill be drawn up to this 
purpose." March 11, it was resolved further, "That for bisliops 
or any other clergymen to be in the commission of the peace, or to 
have any judicial power in the Star Chamber, or in any civil court, 
ia a great hindrance to their spiritual function, and fit to be taken 
away by bill." And, not many days after, it was resolved that 
they should not be privy-counoiliors, or in any temporal offices. 
This took place in 1640. Prjnne tbe nest year took courage and 
published his celebrated book, entitled » The Antipathie of the 
English Lordly Prelacie boih to Eegall Mocai-chy and Civill 
Unity; or, An Historical Collection of the several Execrable 
Tieasons, Oonspii-acies, Eebellions, Seditions, State-schisms, Con- 
tumacies, Oppressions, and Anti-Monarchical Practices of our 
English, British, French, Scottish and Irish Lordly Prelates, 
against our lUngs, Kingdoraes, Laws, Liberties ; and of the sev- 
eral! Warres and Civill DissentJons occasioned by them in or 
agamst our Kealm, ia Former and Later Ages, &c., &c. By 
Wm. Prynne, late (and now again) an utter Barrister of Lin- 
colne's Inn." Bastwick aJso signalized himself on the occasion, by 
publisldng a pamphlet entitled " Lord Bishops none of the Lord's 
Bishops : a short Discourse, 1640." "We will by no moans under- 
take to justify all the contents of these pamphlet : thoy both con- 
tiun, however, many impoi-taat fiicta. The consent of the king 
was with difficulty obtained to the b:U for abolishing prelacy, and 
he only yielded on the" understanding tiiat, by yielding, his queen 
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should not be molested in going abrgad, a movement n 

About tliis time, the king haviEg defermined to pay a visit £o 
SootJand, the parliament, having become extremely suspicious of all 
his movements, commissioned Hampden, as part of a deputation, to 
follow and observe him. What intrigues were carried on bj Charles 
at this time against the cause of liberty in genera), and against the 
popular leaders in particular, are made most apparent by the oorrc- 
Bpoudence of Evelyn ; and we must refer the reader, for an account 
of them, ■to Forster's able life of John Pym. By means of Lady 
Carlisle, who, though about the court, was in Pym's interest, the 
popular leaders were fully insti-ucted in the dangers of their posi- 
tion. An attempt was made fo Msassinate Pym ; but the blow fell 
upon another man, mistaken for tlie statesman. The Irish Rebel- 
lion, in which the queen and the king were suspected of bearing a 
part, and the occurrence known by the name of the " incident," — 
of which ail that has transpired is, that Montrose proposed to the 
king a system of assassination, and that Charles continued him in 
bis service and conSdence, — rendered the puritan partystill more 
suspicious than before, and induced them to bring in the measure 
to which they attached tlie most emphatic importance, "The Grand 
Remonstrance." Some of those who had been advocates on the 
side of liberty in the commons were now beginning to gi'ow ex- 
hausted and cold. The nation was weary of tumult and conten- 
tion. Charlie' most pernicious favorites had been extirpated, and 
a feeling of sympathy was arising for the misfortunes of the king 
himself. But the multitude was, as usual, very imperfectly 
informed on the subject, and did not see tlirough the intrigues of 
the court; though, had Charles' wisdom been equal to the demands 
of his position, he might at this time have re-settled himseJf upon 
his throne. His wife's folly, however, and his own fatuity, 
destroyed him, and saved the liberties of his country. In this 
divided state of opinions, it was a great question whether the 
Remonstrance woidd pass. The debate was long and angry. The 
" Grand Remonstrance" was carried by a majority of nine. Gar- 
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Ijle oal3a the Iiish Kebellion, which gave rise to it, "An Irish 
Catiiolic imitation of the late Soofcli Presbyterian achievementa in 
the way of religious liberty."* Many of the puritan leaders, and 
OromwoO among them, are said to have dedared their resolutioH, 
tad the Eemonstranoe been lost, to leave the kingdom. Such » 
ptateincnt, perhaps, constitutes the only ground for the tradition 
that Hampden and Cromwell had, at a former period, actually 
prepared to embark, and had been stopped by the king's order. 

Eoused by this " Grand Remonstrance," Charles now performed 
the crowning act of his own infatuation. He resolved to impeach 
the leading members of the two houses of high treason. This ho 
did, not by the ordinary legal processes, but by sending the attor- 
ney-general to the House of Lords to aeeuse them in the king's 
name. The loi-ds instantly sent a message to the commons, stat^ 
ing to them the fact, and informing them tiiat pursuivants were 
already employed in sealing the trunks and papers of the accused 
membera. Immediately the commons sent a speaker's warrant to 
remove the seals. In the mean time the sergeant-at-arms demanded, 
by a message from lie king to the speaker, Pym, Hampden, Hollis, 
Hazlerigg and Strode. The house replied that the matter was too 
serious to bo decided without consideration, but Ibat the accused 
members would be ready fo answer any legal charge. Pym and 
Hampden wei-e thea present in the house. The nest morning, 
amidst the intense silence which frequently accompanies great 
events, the five members i-ose in theii- places, each to reftitc in his 
turn the charges which tlie king's attorney-general had brought 
against Ihem. The house had retired for its usual dinner-interva], 
and resumed its sitting, when, by means of a letter from Lady 
Oai'lisle, who had overheard in the palace tlie queen'st premature 

* Citljlo's Ccomwell, vol. i., p. IGG. 

f Tho queen had spirited tie king to this ttttncli. Wlien Charles loft iier to 
seize tho membets, he said to his wife, " If yoa find one hour elapse wiHiout 
ienring ill nana frooi me, you nlU see me, nhen I return, tie master of my 
kingdom." The qneen -wiUtod, her eyes filed on her iTOtoh. At last she etJd 
to Lndj Carlisle, " Rojoioo with mo, for at this honr tho king is, na I hava roa- 
Eon to liopc, master of his loalin; fur Pjm and his cunfedoratea arc airostod 
11* 
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trinmpli at the king's act, Pjm was made aware that the king was 
coming down to the house, and he lost no time in proclaiming it fo 
hia fellow-members. As it was felt that bloodshed would be the 
inevitable consequence if Charles seized them in the house, thej 
were requested to withdraw. The commons then, anning them- 
Eelvea with the sternest resolution, awaited, in fhe silence of a 
gathering storm, their royal visitor. 

The scene which followed, striding as it did in immediate oon- 
neoljon with the action taken by the five members in the war 
against bishops, and the calling in of the Scots for the promotion 
of uniformity, is too characteristic of the period to be omitted. The 
door of the house was thrown violently open : this marked the 
arrival of the king, with his guard, his pensioners, and two or throe 
hundred soldiers. Charles commanded the soldiers to remain, arid 
sent word that he was at the door. The speaker was ordered by 
the house to sit still, with his mace lying before him. The king, 
in a state of high excitement, adranoed from Jiis retainers, cheek- 
ing Iheir eagerness by commanding them on their lives not to 
enter. Only his nephew, the prince palatine, accompanied him ; 
the Earl of Roxburgh standing by the door. Charles entered 
uncovered; the members of the house stood up uncovered to 
i-eccivo him. The speaker advanced to meet him : the king walked 
into his place, and stood upon the step. For some considerable 
time he stood lookiug iiic|uiringly around in search of the five 
members. At length he spoke, stammering more than usual, in 
the agitation of such a moment, and declared, " I will not break 
your privileges, but treason has no privilege. I come for those 
five gentlemen, for I expected obedience yestei-day, .and not an 
answer." The king called Mr. Pym and Mr. Hollis by name, — 
there was no reply. In all that assembly thei-e was probably not 
one who sympathized with the royal madness of that moment. 
The king asked the speaker if the five members were in the house, 

before now." U&y Carlisle gavo tbe alai-m. Sometting ha^ datfuned Bio 
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01' wlieie tliey were ? Lenthall admir.ibly said that lie was only 
tlie servant of the house, and coolJ neither see nor hear but by its 
order. The king replied, " I thiuk my own eyea are as good aa 
youra ; the bii-da are flown ; but I expect, as soon as they come to 
the house, you will send them to me ; otherwise I must take my 
own coarse to find them." Amidst mutteiiuga, loud enough to 
reach the roya! oars, of " Privilege, privilege ! " the king departed; 
and his armed rotainere, who ha<] stood at the door eagerly espect- 
ing the moment of their entrance, received him on his return with 
disappointment. ' There was no need for their cocked pistols that 
day, but the occasion was soon coming which should give them 
employment enough.* 

The niembara soiigbt refuge in the city. The king pursued 
them. The city defended and honored them. ITour thousand 
men from Buckingham camo np to the defence of Hampden. Pym 
was also strongly guarded. The king vainly endeavored to patch 
the rent his rash hand had made. The house ordered its accused 
members to attend in their places on the lltli January. They 
sailed up the Thames in gorgeous and magnificent procession, with 
all the defences of war, and the king retreated to Hampton Court. 
I'ym and Hamiidon had now received from Charles' hostile hands 
an enlarged influence and a mightier impulse. The civil war began. 
Hampden smnmoned his Buckinghamshire retainers to foi-m a mili- 
tia, and was cheerfully obeyed. His puree was open at the same 
time to supply the wants of the parliament, and he received com- 
mission as a colonel. His subscription was two thousand pounds. 
His regiment was considered the best infantry among the parlia- 
mentary forces. His livery was green ; his banner bore his own 
family mottw, on this occasion most appropriate, "Vestigia nulla 
retrarmm." Lord Clarendon, in describing Hampden's character, 
espreases a sentiment which is a true translation of this phrase, 
" Wh«n he drew tlie sword, he threw away the scabbard." His 
il com:age was conspicuous ; it oven approached to the rash 

A grapMo amount of Uiia oolebrotccl scene, from the poii of an eyo-witnasB, 
ran in the Vocnej papers, reoenllj (inblislied faj the Camden Sooiety. 
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imperilling of his life. Tlie following linos ai-o those of " a friend 
and fellow-soHicr : " 



Him in iliB ft'ont of 's 

Wlen death about Mm did in ambvisli lye, 

And wliizring ahot-Hke Blionres of arrowes fija, 

Waying Ms conquering Steele, as if that he 

Ffom Mars h^id got tlio sole monopoUe 

Of neyer-foiling courage." 

Tliese are not tliB pogea in wbicl! to discnsa tte question of war 
in Uie general, or of the great civil war in particular. It is clear, 
however, that those who in this contest appealed to arms ag^nst 
the king were actuated by no sinislci- or unworfliy motives. The 
war was distinotlj a war for religion. It was a war for proteafr 
aniaam against Romanisai; &r pmitanism against prelacy; but 
it was not, in its widest sense, a war for perfect religioas liberty. 
Pym and Hampden appear to have been both attached to tlie forma 
and ceremoDial of the CliiiTch of EnglancI, so fer as that was con- 
sistent with Pym's deploring and Hampden's denouncing its hier- 
archy. Both felt that ttie liberty of the person and that of the 
reli^on were inseparably associated ; at least, they felt this up to 
a certain point. In resisting the enoroachmenfa of Charles, they 
felt that they were opposing one, whose word, on what subject 
soever it had been pledged, was as unstable as a quicksand ; who 
had bullied and then crouched down ; had promised and recalled 
his promise ; had put aside the most solemn cliartera of the land ; 
had even trampled upon those which himself had conceded ; and 
that from him notliing could be hoped, until, by his committing 
himself to their hands, he should ^ve some security that he held 
good Mth towards them. In thus resisting the king, the patriot 
party felt that they were fighting for their altars, their hearths, 
(heir liberties, and the decencies of a public morality outraged by 
the license of the times. Many of the contrasts between the two 
armies were uncommonly slriking. It was not ouly that the 
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flowing locks of the cavalier, who wore hia love-tokcu Buspended 
round his neck, were most distinguishable fram the close-cropped 
hair of the Koundhead, whose only conspicuous ornament was his 
military belt. It was not only that the unccrath psalms sung on 
the one side to the ancient tunes of " Old Windsor," or " Babylon 
Streams," formed a singular contrast to the songs which, shouted 
forth by some dvunkeu cavalier, formed a mingled compound of 
wit, scandal, and licentiousness. Bat it was that, though the 
full development had not yet taken plaee, the leaders of the par- 
liament army -possessed the dignity, and some of them the enthu- 
siasm, of martyrs; whilst on the other side, with some dislln- 
gnished exceptions, the royalist leaders were littlo better than 
i-emoi-seless and revengeful ralces. The parliament army was 
more distinguished by dogmatic pertinacity of opinion than it was 
by vice, whilst the king's army suspeeted virtue itself to be dis- 
loyal. The Eouiidheads knew, almost to a man, the nature and 
dignity of their cause, and were prepared to argne as well as fo 
fight for it ; their adversaries, for the most part, cared more for 
the name of loyalty than for any truth embodied in it. Some of 
them were ignorant of the merit of the question for which they 
fought ; others of them would have disdained to defend the con- 
duct of the king ; and the mass of their army was a rabble rout, 
the most debauched, the most reckless, the most iiToligious, tliat 
ever trailed a pike of fired a matchlock. 

In levying his array, Charles was compelled to forego all atten- 
tion to religious differences. The following letter, written to the 
Earl of Newcastle, has perhaps, an eye towards Eoman Catho- 



"New Oaskbl, — This is to tell you tLit this rebellion isgrowen 
fo that height, that I must not look what opinion men ar who 
at this Ume ar willing and able fo serve me. Therefore, I doc not 
only permitt, but command you fo make use of all my loving sub- 
jecfa' service, witheut examining ther eontienses (more than 
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there loyalty to me) a3 you shall fynde most to eondace to the 
uphoulding of my just royall power. So I rest, 

" Tour most assured fiiithfull frend, 

"Chaeles E.* 
" Shrewsbury, 23 Sep. 1G42." 

Tho command of the army of tho parliament was, in the first 
inslance, intrusled to the Eai'l of Essoz. He had practised mili- 
tary tactics in the wai- of tlae palatinate, and waa deeply earnest in 
the causa of fi-eedom ; but he po^essed the fatal fault of hesitating 
in a crisis, ancl he knew not how to follow up his own advantages. 
Hampden was placed near him, on the principle of compensation, 
that he might add energy to his commander's prudence. Essex, 
though in the first instance satisfied that war with the ting waa a 
necessary evil, became, as the conflict proceeded, uncertain whether 
great triumphs on his part would he altogether saJutary to the 
parliament itself; and this fear withhold him from striking when 
the blow might have been decisive. " It waa behcTCd," says Lucy 
Hutchinson, in her Memoirs of her Husband, Colonel Hutchinson, 
" that he — Esses — himself, with his commanders, rather endeav- 
ored to become arbiters of war and peace than conquerors for the 
parliament: for it was known that he had given out such expres- 
sions. " 

A civil war is a peculiar and a fearful thing ! The greatest 
captain of our own day has said that, rather than witness it at 
home, he would freely lay down his own life. Such a war does 
not, like other wars, concentrate itself on a few principal points. 
It is an eruptive disease of singular malignity, which breaks out 
irregularly, and often simultaneously, on all parts of the borly 
politic. Discord, revenge, vfant, i-apine, murder, suffering, are of 
course its attendanta; but, besides these, loyalty is made a reproach 
on the one hand, and liberty is ridiculed as an empty name on the 
other. The most sacred thuigs are viokted, and placed in juxta- 
position with the most odious. The closest ties are severed and 
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; fiimilies are ranged agMiist each otiicr ; tlie chiofest 
frieada beeome enemies. The soldier is often compelled to advance 
against the homesteads of hia own kindred. The exercises of 
industry and piety are disturbed by the shouts of massacre, or the 
roaring of musketry. "Even things inanimate, which appeal to 
remembrance only, crowd in, with their numberless asaooiations, 
to tel! bow unnatm-al a state of man is ravil war. Tbe village 
street bamcfldod; the house deserted by all its social charities, 
perhaps occupied as the stronghold of a foe; the cbtiroh, where lie 
our parents' bones, become a battery for cannon, a hospital for tbo 
wounded, a stable for horses, or a keep for captives ; the accus- 
tomed paths of our early youth beset with open menace or hidden 
dagger ; its fields made foul with cam!^ ; and tbo imprecations 
■ of ftirions hate, or the supplications of mortal agony, coming to us 
in our own language, haply in the very dialect of our peculiar 
proTOoe ; — those are among the fanuliar and fi-equent griefs of 
civil war." * 

As the contest proceeded, Hampden was impatient of the delays 
which only protmcted the nation's sufferings, and earnestly desired 
some more determinate measures on the part of the parliament. 
Bat his remonstrances witli Esses were vmn. Hampdea had 
urged him to defend two regiments peculiarly exposed to attack. 
His advice was unheeded, and Prince Bupert fell upon tJiem, and 
slew them to a man. Anticipating that Rupert was turning to 
turn the eastern &wk of the army, and awai-e that Chiselhamp- 
ton Bridge was the only point by which he could return to bis 
army, posted at Oxford, Hampden folt it to bo his duty to attempt 
to intercept him, and drew up hia inft,ntry on Chalgrave-field, a 
plain where he bad often been accustomed to eseroiso his militia. 
In leading his men to the charge, two carbine bails pierced his 
shoulder, and, breaking his arm, entered his body. Noble, how- 
ever, relates that "a great man assured him that Hampden's 
death-wound proceeded from the breaking of an overcharged pistol, 

• Nngent'a Memoirs of Hampaen. 
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given hun by his son-in-law. Sir K. Pye, to whom, when he saw 
him on his death-bed, he said : " Ah, Eobin, jour unhappy present 
has been my tuin I " * But this is a mere Sgment. 

" It is a tradition that he was seen," after his wound, " first 
moying towards the house of his fiither-jn-iaw at Pyrton. There 
he had in youth raarried the first wife of his loTe,t and thither he 
would have gone tt> die. But Rupert's cavalry covered the plain 
between. Turning his hoi-se, therefore, he rode back across the 
grounds of Hazelrig, in his way to Thame. At the brook whioh 
divides the parishes he paused a while, but, it being impossible for 
him, in his wounded state, to remount, if he had alighted to turn 
his horse over, he suddenly summoned his strength, clapped spurs, 
and cleared the leap. In great pain, and almost fainting, he reached 
Thame, and was conducted to the house of one Ezekiel Browne, 
where, his wounds being dressed, the surgeons would tor a while 
have given him hopes of life ; but he felt that his hurt was mortal. 
He was attended by Dr. Giles, the rector of Ohimnor, and by Dr. 
Spurstowe, an independent minister, the chaplain of his regi- 
ment."!: 

It appears that Hampden's death was attributable to a deserter, 
who gave Rupert information, and suggested the attack which 
ended on Ohalgrave-Seld, and that this man pointed out to the 
marksmen the different commanders, crying, "That's Hampden, 
that's Gunter, that 's Luke." Hampden's dying breath, like Nel- 
son's on a similar occasion, directed the movements whioh he felt 
to bo important for the security of his army and the vigorous con- 
duct of the war. During six days, he suffered the most agonizing 
pain. As his dissolution drew neai, he received the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, avowing "that though he could not away 
with the governance of the church by bishops, and did utterly 

*Nobl«'aCromneH. 



JNDgent's Life of Hampden. 
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ibominate the Bcimdilous life of ^rae clergymen, he thought its 
doctrines in the greater part pnmitiye ond conformable to God's 
1\ 01 1 IB m Holy Scnplure levealed ' Before his death he 
uttered i piayer in the higheit degree affecting and sublime, "0 
Lord God of hosts," said he, " great is Ity merey, just and holy are 
tliy dealings unto us Mnful men. Save me, Lord, if it be thy 
good will, from the jaws of death. Pardon my manifold ti'aiis- 
gressions. Lord, save my bleeding country. Have these realms 
in tliy special keeping. Confound and level in the dust those who 
would rob the people of their liberty and lawful prerogative. Let 
the king see his error, and turn the hearts of his wicked counsellors 
from the malice and wickedness of tiieir designs. Lord Jesus, 
receive my soul ! " He then mournfully uttered, " Lord, save 
my country. Lord, be memful . . ." And here his 
speech failed him. He fell back in the bed, and expired. Hamp- 
den was buried in the manor which beai-s his name, and within the 
beautiful cliurch we have already described. 




The body was followecl to the grave by many of his troops,— 
their arms reversed, their heads uncovered. They are related to 
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have sung the ninetieth Psalm as they went, and the forty-third 
as they returned. Some verses of the former run thus : 

"Thou gmdest man throagli grief and pain 

to dust, and clay, and then ; 
And then Ihon sayst ; againe return 

againe, je Bonnea of men. 
The lasting of a thousand yeerea 

what ie it in thy aght ; 
As jeaterclay it doth appaaro 

or OB a wateh by night. 

" So soono aa thoa doest scatter them 

then is tlieir life and trade. 
All as a sleepe and like the gi'asae 

whoae beauty aooue doth fade. 
Which in the morning shines full bright, 

but fiidcth by and by : 
And is out downs ere it be night 

all withered^ dead and dry." 

Not less appropriato were the lines sung by the mournovs on 
their return ; 

" Judge and avenge my ofiuse, Lord, 

from them that avill bo. 
From wioked and deceitful men, 

Lord deliver me. 
For of my strength thoa art the God, 

why put'at tlou me tliee fro : 
And why walk I ao heauily 

oppreasod willi iny foe. 



" IVhy art thou then so sad, my soule, 
and il'etst thus in my brest : 

Still truat in God ; for him. to prayee 
I hold it always beat. 

By him I haue deliverance 

agjuQst aU paine and griefij : 
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Hampden's death, occurring as it did at so critical a, point of 
the nation's history, api-ead dismay among the numerous party to 
which he had belonged. " Tho loss of Colonel Hampden," said 
the WeeEy Intelligencer, one of the journals of the period, 
" goelli near the heart of every man that loves the good of his 
king and country, and makes some conceive little content to be at 
the army, now that he is gone. The memory of this deceased 
colonel is suoh; that in no age to come but it will more and more 
be had in honor and esteem ; a man so religious, and of that pru- 
dence, judgment, temper, valor and iotcgiity, that he hath left 
few his like behind," 

" He had indeed left none his like behind him. There still 
remained, indeed, in his party, many aeute intellects, many 
eloq^uent tongura, many brave and honest hearts. There still 
remmned a ruggid and clownish soldier, whose talents, discerned 
aright by only one penetrating eye, were equal to all tho highest 
duties of the soldier and tho prince. But in Hampden, and in 
Hampden alone, were united all the qualities which, at such a 
crisis, were necessary to save the state;— the valor and energy 
of OromweD, the discemment and eloquence of Vane, the human- 
ity and moderation of Manchester, the stern integrity of Hale, the 
ardent paUie spirit of Sydney. Others might possess Uie quali- 
ties which wei'e necessary to save the popnbr party in the crisis 
of danger : he alone had both the power and the inclination to 
restrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. Others could con- 
quer; he alone could reconoile."t 

Some few years ago, with the view of determining where the 
remains of Hampden were actually buried, an exhumation wM 
made of the body supposed to be his, ft-om the chancel of the little 
church at Hampden. It was found in a state of complete preser- 
vation, wrapped in cere-cloth, and some who were present at the 

* Sternhnlil im'l Iluplims. t Maoiiula.y'a Bsaajs, vol. r., p. 489. 
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disinterment, which was made in the presence of the late Lord 
Nugent, and the present Lord Denman, thought they could dis- 
tinctly trace the likeness of the features to the best existing 
portraits. But, when interrogated, the other day, on the suhject, 
the sexton averred, though he very attentively examined the dead 
body, he could not find any trace of the wound by which the great 
patriot was reported to have died, and expressed a distinct convic- 
tion that the body was not that of John Hampden. 

Worn out by his superhuman exertions, Pym, commonly nick- 
named "J^ing Pym," six months after followed his distinguished 
friend to the tomb. Though just appointed by the parliament to 
the distinguished office of lieutenant of the ordnance, he never 
lived to fiilfil its duties. It is said that, whilst oa his death-bed, a 
band of rioters, provoked by the sufferings of the tunes, beset the 
House of Commons with a petition for peace, crying out, for two 
hours, " Give us the traitor Pym, tiiat we may tear him in 
pieces !" and were only dispersed by a ti-oop of house. He died at 
Perby House, in great calmness of spirit, declaring that it was 
" an indifferent thing to him whether he lived or died," and that, 
" if his life and death were put into a balance, he would not wil- 
Imgly cast in one drachm to turn the balance either way." With 
his last breath he prayed with energy for the king and the pnblio 
weal, and having just recovered from a fainting fit, told his 
friends " he had looked death in the face, and knew, and there- 
fore feared not, the worst it could do," and that " his heart was 
filled with more comfort and joy than he was able to utt«r." He 
died whilst a minister was offering piayei by his bedside. He 
was buried with great " pomp ind cneumstince " in Westminster 
Abbey, his body being borne to the grave by the t«n principal 
genOemen of the House of Common'^, attended by both houses 
clad in mourning, by the assembly of divuies just met, and by 
other gentlemen of rank. We have before ra the sermon 
preached on this memorable occasion, by Mr. Mai-shall, from the 
text, " Woe is me, for the good man is ijei-ished out of the earth." 
The following is an extract from its close. B^iides exhibifim' a 
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portrait of the man, it may be M^ded as an exemplifioatioa of 
tho fearlessness with which tlie god,ly preachers of tliat day were 
aecustomecl to address even their most distinguished auditors : 

" And certainly, if God sends vs to the pismire, to consider her 
wates, and thereby to learne wisdome, it can be no disparagement 
to any of you to consider kis worth, and thereby to grow better ; I 
^hall, therefore, make bold to propound him as Bishop Montacutc 
did Master Perkins n h iune all ae n on to 1 o t o n n h t 
taught England to so ve Go! and n n t(, a o prea h Jcsus 
Cbrist; so Master John Pyn to be the man who oxan jle may 
teach all our nobles an 1 ge tlca on to ) c ^ooJ T h an go 1 
patriot, good parliame t men You all k cw hun well 1 

" That he was not a man who when he was called to the pub- 
like service of his countrey lay here to hatisfie h s lusts spa d n^ 
his time in riot and waiitonnesst,, in j,aming, drinkiii^, whoriCj,, &,i,. 
Take heed ijne of >o be such 

Hew not a min ho pro cJ a tritour to Gol inl h^ 
countrey an 1 the ca vs of rel g o wh ol 1 o hi 1 solem ly pro- 
tested to niainta ne Take I eod one of you b ?u I 

He was not am n! o (though bee ippea ed often u the 
pari n nt 3 ouse j t) o tl pro oteil lo 1 u usl h m Ife 
nor w 11 i,iy i cm tted others to do t Tak 1 ccd th re be n n 
su h an n^ you 

He B IS ot a man wl o owned the go 1 i ': so long is t wa^ 
like to thrive, and then tackt about when it seemed to decline ; 
resolved to secure himselfe, whatever became of the publike. Be- 
ware none of you lie such. 

" He was isot a man who would feed himselfe, or feather his 
own neat, or provide for his family or friends out of the publike 
stocke, or treasure of the kingdome. Take heed none of you be 
such. 

" He was not a man who would favor the cause of his friend, or 
prease too heavily against his enemy ; he was no respecter of per- 
sons in any cause or judgment. 'Take heed none of you doe so. 
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"He s ot u wliowu U 1 i f ^ p like 

service w Id staud w tU h s own | vtte des j a and p -o note 
tlie one o f rtl e tl an the oti could be d ve on w tl it. 
Beware tl s be n ne of jo r n Iition 

" He ras not a man. Tho for na ta a or [ op,, nut ng any 
private oj n o o wij of h s vne woul I hazard tl e publ ke 
safety. T ke hoe 1 ne of you be h 

" He wts not a ii n who f ^ o 1 to pron ote tl e to nat o of 
reli^on I t 1 mself hould be b-ou^it unle the yoke ot it. 
Take heed tl at one of jou doe so 

"Not a man liv j, (I bel e e) could i litly tase / re fo any 
of these ; God gi'ant none of you may be found guilty of any one 
of them in the day of your account. 

"But instead of these things he waa the holy man,' the good 
man, adorned with that integrity, constancy, and unweariablenesse 
in doing good, which I before told you of Goe, and doe likewise; 
get such an upright heart to God ; lay out yourselves whoDy in 
the publike cause ; put both jour hands to this worke, and the 
smaller your number is, be the more diiigent, and fall the closer to 
it ; set selfe and selfe respects aside ; drive no designes of your 
owne ; count it reward enough, to spend and be spent in this 
cause ; esteeme the worke more worth than all your lives ; imitate 
hnn in these things ; so might you make him, as another Sampson, 
more advantageous to the cause of God in his death, than ever he 
was in his whole life." * 

Baxter, in the earlier editions of the " Saint's Rest," is well 
known to have inserted a passage, which, in the copies published 
after the restoration, was unhappily and disgi-acefully expunged to 
please Dr. Jane, and to obtain a license for his book : " I think, 
Christian, this wHl be a more honorable assembly than you ever 

* " BFHKiiJTj^. The Ohuroh's LnmBiilntion for the Good Man his Lossb, 
deliTorsd in n Sermon to tha Eight HonoriiMe tlia two Houses of Poiliamcnt, 
and the Eeverend Assomhly of Diyioes, &o., bj Stephen Morahall, B.D., IGti." 
The Sermon is preflxed by " o Portrait of John Pym, Esq., lata Burges for 
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liere beheld ; nnd a more happy society than yoa were ever of 
before. Surely Brook and Pirn, and Hamden, and White, &c., 
are now members of a more knowing, unerriDg, well-ordered, right 
ayraing, self-denying, anauimoua, honorable, triumphant senate, 
tlian this from wlienoe they were taken is, or ever parliament will 
be. It is better to be a doorkeeper to that assembly, whither I 
wish WB are translated, than to have continued hare the moderator 
of this. That is the true FarliaiTientiiin Beatum, the blessed 
parliament, and that ia the only church that cannot erre." 

The testimony of these famous divines puts utterly to flight the 
vile and mad rumors which the royalists malignantly raised against 
the moral reputations of Hampden and Pym, especially the latter. 
It ia incredible that men like Baxter and Marsliall would have so 




wiittfin or so spoLen, had not su.i,h reporta beun empty .is tho wind. 
The accusation, commonly believed among the royalists, that Pym 
died of a loathsome disease, is a calumny which only party malice 
could have invented, and was disproved by ■nost-mortem, dissection. 
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Before we leave Hampdea Manor, wc may recall tlio fact tliat 
it was the place of Baxter's residence during the period of the 
great plague of Lenden. He was then visiting his beloved fiicnd, 
Mr. Richard Hampden, "the true heir of his famous father's 
Mncerity, piety, and devotednesa to God," From this place he 
returned to Acton, in March, 1666, to find " the church-yard like 
a ploughed field with graves, and many of his neighbors dead." 
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" With manj a, woory Btep, and many a groan. 
Up-hill rolls Sisyphas his hugo round etone. 
Tlio hugo round stone, residting with a hound, 
Thnndars impetuDus down, and foams along the gcotind." 

Tek old town of Kinikilton, in tlie county of Huntingtlon, has 
not much to reeomnieiid it, except to an historical antiquary. 
Yet it is situated in the midst of agreeable and quietJy-varied 
scenery, atanda amidst rich slopes of arable land, and b in the 
immediate afljaeenoy of a dacol reaidenoe with nn extensive park. 
The town itself is small, and its situation shows tiiat in former 
times it had nestled as closely as possible to the baronial oastle 
which stood there, for protection. To many readers the name of 
Kimbolton will at once recall the remembrance of an important 
history and a despotic tyrant ; — of a faithless hushand, an injured 
wife, and of a course of ecclesiastical oppresflion which has, from 
that day to this, been tlio fruitful source of misconduct and dis- 
order. Kimbolton was the residence, after her divorce, of Katha- 
rine of Arri^on, tlie first a.id not least injured wife of Henry 
VIII. Ono of Shakspeai-e's best scenes points hither : 

" Griff. Hon does jour grace ? 

" JCath. GriffiUi, sick to duath ; 

My legs, lika loaden brandies, bow to the earth. 
Willing to leave their burdeu. 
Now I Kjn past all comforts here but prayers. 
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In all liumilitj unto Ills lilghneas : 

Say his long trouble now is pasaing 

Out of this world; tell him in death I bloased him. 

And ao I will. — Mine eyes grow dim. — Farewell, 

My lord — Griffith, feirewell — I must io bed ; 

Call in more women. — When I urn dead, good wenoh, 

Iiet me be used with honor ; straw me o'ec 

With maiden fiowers, that all the world may know 

I was a ohaale wife to my grave ; emhalm me. 

Then lay me foHli ; although nnqneeneil, yet like 

A queen and daughter to a Wng inter me ; 

Icanno jnore." — Shakspeare, irciiri; VIII. 

At this tlnio Kimbolfon Castle is represented as being " double 
dyked, and the building of it metely stroug; " in short, totally 
unlike the aspect it presents at the present day. Kimbolton Cas- 
tle has for centuries belonged to the Montagus. This name was 
deriTed from a town in Normandy ; and as it was convenient to 
write it in Latin "De Monteacuto," it was sometimes termed 
in Bnghsh Montaoute. Little of the baronial style characterizes 
the present residence of the Dakes of Manchester. The associa- 
tions which this chapter is intended to connect with Kimbolton 
belonged to it when it was very different from that in which it now 
appears. 

No man occupied a more prominent position during the early 
history of the Commonwealth than Edwai-d, afterwards known by 
the name of the Earl of Manchester. His fiither was Lord Privy 
Seal in the reign of James, aJid had passed, as Clarendon tells us, 
" through all the eminent degrees in the law and in the stato; " 
but, losing the favor of the court, had been left with the empty title 
of President of tha Council, and, to make amends, had been cre- 
ated Viscount Mrmdeville, and, in James' latter days, Earl of 
Manchester. He died about the opening of the great civil war. 
His son, of whom we now principally wiite, had been one of Prince 
Oharl^' attendants during the expedition to Spain, but being of 
mioourtly principles, and being also known strongly to favor poli- 
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timiam, he had become unacceptable to his royal patron. His first 
marriage was to a relative of the Dute of Buckingham, by whose 
influence lie was raised to tlie peerage whilst Ws father was yet liv- 
ing, under the designation of Baron of Kimbolton. His first wife 
being dead, lie manned aa his second wife the daughter of the Eail 
of Warwiclc. Thin alliance naturally tended to increase his predi- 
lections ill fiiTor of the puritans ; for Warwick, though himself of 
feceiious manners, is well known to have greatly encouraged and 
protected that religious paity. After this marriage, Lord Mande- 
ville gradually withdrew himself from court, and formed a strict 
alliance with many noblemen and gentlemen of similar views. 
Olarendou says, " There was a kiud of fraternity of many persons 
of good eouditioa, who chose to live together in one family at a 
gentleman's house of fair fortune." This was probably at Great 
Stoughton, which lies about three miles south of Kimbolton. Val- 
entine Wauton, or Walton, its proprietor, was member for the 
county, and his wife was Oliver Cromwell's youngest aster. Be- 
tween this family and Cromwell's there was, therefore, a strong 
alliance; and the reader of " Carlyle's Letters" will remember a 
striking communication addressed by Cromwell to his brother-in- 
law, announcing the death of Walton's son by a cannon-ball at 
Blarston Moor. 

Manchester's disposition was in early life franlc, generous, and 
impulsive, and he was in the very centre of all the movements 
contemplated by the party in oppositjon, as well aa a principal 
actor in the turbulent scenes of the time. He had the singular 
honor of being the only peer who was included in the list of the 
impeached members by the king's prosoriptjon. 

When, in 1642, Charles, amidst adverse aud discouraging 
omens, first erected his standard at Nottingham, Manchester was 
appointed to one of the principal posts of command. None was 
more earnest in the cause of the parliament, but the views of 
Manchester were narrow and confined ; he could not step out of 
a prescribed drole. That " sweet, meek man," as Bwliie terms 
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him, was, in feet, ill qualified to conduct an enterprise so vast to a 
prosperous issue. He grew weary of his positiou ; became dis- 
gusted with his former allies ; was sneered at and scorned by 
Cromwell, as incapable; and ended by swearing alle^ace to Ihe 
monarch whose fiither lie had unwittingly aided to dethrone. 




In the m dst of the town of Kimbolfnn and surrounded by 
house stands ts parish cl r h It is a oble t me honored edi- 
Ew) d t D^ t the n ceoo ^otl pe od, w th eastellat'd ba,ttle- 
ments, deep buttresses, and a spire which shoots up high in air, 
surmounted by the figure of a coek, the memorial of Peter's 
denial, and in ancient times admonitory to the clergy of the need , 
of pastoral vigilance. Its interior is venerable, though it has 
become divested of many of the remnants of its earlier history. 
Banners telling of militia warfai-e are pendent from the roof of 
its chancel, and the death-memorials of a great family are coq- 
spicuous upon its walls. A costly monument, rich with marble, 
scroll-work and emblazonry, records the titles and the dignities 
of King James' lord treasurer, and seems to mock at mortal- 
ity. 

In a little enclosure, which might have been once a chapel, stand 
two marble tablets, recording the memories of the second and 
tliird wives of the parEamentary general : 
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Beneath tSiese tablets is the vault of the Manchester family. 
A visit to such sepulchres is sometimes repulsive for other reasons 
than the meutal suggestions whicb, belong io mortality. But this 
enoloBore is remrukaUy dean and well ventilated. This is, how- 
ever, the only prMse that can be accorded to it ; for the viator 
who wonld read tlie inscription on the crimson velvet coffins of the 
fathers and mothers, and the remoter ancestors and ancestresses of 
the present fiiraily, is actnaliy made to walk upon their surface, — 
an act which, to those " mindful of the honored dead," seems little 
less thaii sepulchral saci-ilege. We look in vain amongst these 
mournful tenements for the coffin which once eontiuned the body 
of Ci-omweD's superior. In a dai-k corner, bricked up from view, 
and consequently almost invisible, we saw two mouldered recepta- 
cles which might posably have belonged to the parliamentary 
earl ; but the brass plate, which had been perhaps originally on 
the coffin, Imd been altogether removed, and conjecture was use- 
less. The attendant could supply us with no information ; but, 
after being pressed with inquiries, praduced at length from a dark 
corner of the mausoleum a bundle of plates, which it appeared 
had been detached at some time or other from the narrow homes 
of those whom nobility and fortune had once dignified. Amongst 
these we found the following : 
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If tho classiral reader ehiill happen to detect any eritira in the 
composition of this memoria], he must blame tlie Latinity of 1699, 
or ilie ignorance of the engi-aver of tho escutcheon, and not the 
transcriber. 

Perhaps, after al], the object of great intertst in Kimbolton 
church is ita pulpit. It possesaea a singular adoi-iimont in the 
shape of a large hammer-cloth, richly embroidered with gold lace 
of a gorgeous and elegant pattern, evidently of no recent date. 
This piece of tapratry m recorded to La?e been worked by one of 
the ancestre^ of the Ulanchester family, who, when it was near 
itfi completion, pricked her finger with the needle she had used in 
.eseoutjng it, and diedof tJie wound. Till a very recent period 
tho needle waa itself preserved with reli^ous veneration. It has 
now, we believe, altogether disappeare<L 

A great name is nssooiated with the pulpit of Kimbolton chui-ch. 
It is that of Philip Nye, When tho parliament of England 
gained tho ascendency, and removed from their position many 
ignorant and incompetent clergymen, Nye, who had descended 
from a well-bom familj, had receiired his education at Osfoi-i, and 
had fled to Holland from the persecution of Arohbishop Laud, was 
appointed by tiie Earl of Manchester minister of the church at 
Kimbolton. A fire in Coleman-street, where Nye's papers were 
deposited, unhappily prevents ua fi-ora forming an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the earlier history of this remarkable man ; and 
very little except the fact we have jast narrated is known of Philip 
Nye, till we arrive at tie period in which was summoned the well- 
known Westminster Assembly. 

We mast beg the reader's pardon for a slight historical digres- 
sion, whilst we attempt to lay before hira some of the circumstances 
which led to this famous convocation. We retniu for a moment to 
the times of Archbishop Laud. 

The evil spirit by which Charles was possessed led him, in a 
dark hour, even when all the elements of discord were raging and 
boiling around him in Enghmd, to impose upon the Scottish people 
the prelacy of the English establishment. No infatuation could 
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be more perfect ttan ihp.t wKicK led Chiirles at that moment to 
adopt Laad's advice. Wiio doea not know the storj of the outty- 
8too!, thi-own at the Dean of Edinburgh, in St. Giles' church, by 
Jeannie Cteddes, on the first reading of the English prayers in that 
undent cathedral?* "Who does not know, moreover, bow from 
that moment Scottish epiiscopacy was rent to tatters ? The whole 
country Sew to arms, Christ's crown and covenant headed every 
array, or was lighted up by every watch-flre ; and even Charles him- 
self stood for a moment aghast at the consequences of his own stu- 
pendens "folly. But Charles was no yielder; and there was no 
possibility of forcing into his mind anything like a sincere convic- 
tion that he had been in error. There was an Eve, too, standinf , 
at his ear and strengthening his will whenever it was irresolute, 
though in a manner altogetlicr opposite to Pope's character of tho 
wise wife : 



for, when the king was somewhat undecided about seiang the five 
members, the papistical Henrietta Maria said to him : " Go, you 
poltroon, and pull these rogues out by the ears, or never see my 
face any more ! " Whether under this influence or not, Charles 
determined to miuntain hisgi-ound; and, having dissolved parlia- 
ment and thivawn ila leading members into prison, obtMned from 
oonvouation a large sum of money, to enable him to prosecute the 
war against the Scots. If anything were necessary to increase 



Tbia celebrated ladj was, ws fear, of no nnspottod iJiino. Tho first mstora in 
reformation are uanallj to be distinguished ftom those nhoBo prinoi[ilca prompt 
the movement. Jenny Geddea was onij a forwanl expositor on this ooeoaion 
of u popnhu- sonUment, The stoil — or what is believed to be auoli — is still 
preserved in t!ie Mneeum of Antiqunries, Edinburgh. It ia a light iind of 
i!)UBp-stool, bearing lis date 1665. The prayer-book was called, in theao 
times, "the mass;" tho surplice, "the sari of Ood." — Sob SEmlrdsn of tha 
Snollish Border, toI. II., p. 1C7. 
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the odium of this iOegal transaction, it was supplied by Laud, who 
instigated tho convocation to publish seventeen canons, one of 
which required all clergymen to f-ake an oath, which ran thus ; 
" Nor will I ever give my consent to alter the governinont of this 
church by archbishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, &c., as it 
stands now established." This pledge was called the " et-cetera 
oath," and was signally offensive on two gnrands : first, because it 
demanded approval of the whole prelatical establishment; and, 
secondly, because it wits so indefinite that i» man knew precisely 
what he was required to swear. But for refusing to take this 
oath multitudes of worthy clergymen were reviled, fined, and 
imprisoned. 

Charles now marched to Seotland, to subduo his refi-actory sub- 
jects. They, acting ja correspondence with the patriot leaders in 
England, marched across the border, and took possession of New- 
castle. The treaty of Kipon led to a temporary cessation of 
hostilities. 

On the 10th September, 1642, the prelatie fbrm of church gov- 
ernment was, by voto of parliament, abolished. TJio oppressed 
puritans had now removed fi-om the position of sufferers into that 
of law-makers. How did thej comport themselves in their altered 
circumstances ? 

It is plainly impossible that the administration of religion, in an 
ecclesiastical system, could have fallen into the hands of more sin- 
cere or of more spiritual men. The quality of puritanical piety 
was pure, — much purer than that which oi-diuarily demands tho 
respect of mankind. Their religion had been learned from no 
authority, except a divine one. Nothing resembling its tone of 
fbrvor had previously existed around them ; and, in maintaining 
it, they had adopted no fasliion of the day. Tlieii professions had 
been winnowed and tested by persecution, — had been often placed 
in the crucible, or passed through the fire ; and they possessed a 
vitality wliich had cheered their companions, and often silenced 
their very enemies. Thoy had themselves suffered for heresy (as 
it was tei-med by other*) ; it was a just inference that they would 

ly* 
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undorsbHid how to behave to those who were lievetics in their own 
eyes. They had proved, in their owb uoaltereJ convictions, that 
the aim of power waa too short to reach, the inner man ; and that 
a creed hecame suspicious just in proportion as its adoption was 
externally forced. Thay had esperienee (in their own pei-aons, 
or in that of their forefathers) how Henry VIII. had led the 
nation away from popery, and would liave restored it to popery 
(himself only wearing the tiara) again; they had bled onder 
Mary for being proteatanta at all, and under Elizabeth for being 
proteatante of any form save one ; they had, under James' and 
Charles' rule, felt often convinced tiiat, if the prelatical foi-m of 
religion had been true, it would not have availed itself of such 
inconclusive arguments as physical ones to support it ; and now, 
these men — men of an education fully eqnal to the mass of tho 
clergy in any age (perhaps superior to most ages) — these men, 
whose deep and fervent piety thrilled through every fibre of then" 
nature, and had been attested by sacrifices of every po^ible 
amount, — men whose heartfelt sincerity and simplicity will in all 
probability ba folt, by means of their writings, to the end of time, 
— these men were permitted by Divine Providence to leap into 
tho chariot from which tho unskilful and malignant drivers had 
been just precipitated. And what was the course they pursued ? 
They altered the venue, but they kept the legislation ; they changed 
the hand, but they retained the sword ; they mitigated the pen- 
alty, whilst, though the ciiminals were different, they yet pursued 
the oftence. The consequence wa^, tiiat they were preparing for 
themselves a sad and desolating leSetion, — a reaction by which 
laws, liberties, religion, weie a second time thrown down ; and 
they added thus a new lesson to the many read before, — a lesson 
the more forcible because we love and venerate tho men from whose 
misfake we have received it, — that force in reli^on makes slaves, 
and never freemen ; that the noblest forms of piety do not flour- 
ish in its atmosphere ; and that religion is a thing which men 
may embrace, but into which they will never be driven. Let us 
ho wiser by the oxperionoo wc have so disastrously gained ! 
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It is witli a sail and sliuddering heart tiat tlio truo lover of 
religious literty follows the course of inconoelastioism pursued in 
those days. So fiir as prelacy was a tyrannical and unjust nsurpa^ 
tion over tbe rights of eonscienco, it deserved to bo exterminated. 
Happy had it been if the consequences had stopped at this point ! 
Some considerable ailowaace might also be made, if the true prot^ 
estanta of that day believed that popery was not to be I'egarded as 
a spiritual system alone, but as one which aimed at au unrighteous 
temporal sovei-eignty. But the desolation went much further. 

It was not merely tliat they deprived bishops of their seats in 
the House of -Peers, but it was that they proceeded against the per- 
sons of tJiose who liad been attached to prelacy wifli relentless 
eagerness. It was not merely that they took every precaution to 
screen themselves from (he political mle of Eomanism ; nor yet 
was it that they removed from the army all Eoman Catholics, — a 
measure which was undoubtedly justified by the eicitement of the 
limes. But it was that they dedred to seize the lands of popish 
reouKints, to execute Moody Jaws agiunst priests, and to depress 
and subject to penalties all forms of religion except their own. 

In the mean time, an enthusiastic but sensele^ rage took pos- 
session of the public mind, winch led to the ezfensive destruction 
of eecleaastic^ property. Organs wore pulled asunder; com- 
munion-plate was melted down ; prayer-books were torn in pieces; 
tombs were opened and despoiled; market crosses were pulled 
down or defi.oed.* The commons sent commissioners info the 
counties, to remove from the churches altars, images, crucifixes, 
and other idolatrous relics. " In diverse churches," says Biullie, 
" the people raised psalms to sing out the service ; and in some 
they pulled down the railles before lie altars." Doubtless these 
exeesses of popular feeling often wont beyond the intentioas of the 
patriot leaders; but the prelatical party "was reaping only the har- 
vest which Laud and Strafford had sown, though, unc[ue8tionably, 

* " Paul's and Woatminstar," says Birillio, " are pnrgcd of thsir imageB ftnd 
organs, and nil whiolv gO'VO oSbnoo. My Lord Manclicstor modo tira Rar bon- 
fiioB of fluoli trinkoM lit CflinbilJge." 
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the proceedings were beneath the importance of the occasion, and 
provoked, at a ]ater period, a tremendous retaliation. The true 
quarrel was not with the prayer-book, but with its impositions. 

In order to supplement pi-ekcy, thus abolished, tlie Long Par- 
liament issued an ordinance convening an asaemblj of divines, for 
the purpose of effecting a reformation of religion. This measure 
was dated June 12th, 1643. After declaring the purity of reli- 
gion to be one of the greatest blessings, and reciting the act passed 
for the abolition of the hierarchy, it convoked "all and every the 
persona hereafter ia this orctnanco named, that is to say" (here 
follow the names), "aad soch other persons as shall be nominated 
and appointed by both houses of parliament," &c. &o., " to meet 
and assemble at Westminster, in the chape! called King Henry 
TIL'S Chapel, on the let July, 1643," * * " to confer and 
treat among themselves of such matters and things touching the 
liturgy, discipline and government of tlie Church of England, or 
the vindicating and clearing of the same from all false aspersions 
and misconstructions, aa shaU be proposed to them by both or 
either of the said houses of parliament and no other, * * and 
not to divulge by printing, writing, or otherwise, without the con- 
sent of both or either house of parliament." The same warrant 
provided that Wm. Twisse, D. D., should occupy the chair, and 
that four shillings per day should be allowed fo eaoh member for 
his expenses. 

The very constitution of the assembly proceeded upon confused 
and imperfect views of the duties of the civil government in mat- 
ters of reh^on. Dr. liethermgton, the historian of the Free 
Ohuioh, says, deliberately, " It may be said, with the most strict 
propriety, that the native aim and tendency of the Westminster 
Assembly was to establish the presbyteiian government in Eng- 
land, the great body of English puritans having gradually become 
presbyterians."* Unquestionably it was. Nor can we claim for 
any of Uie leading parties of that day the possession of a clear 

* nislray of tho IVestliiiiistii- Aascmbly, p. WC. 
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understanding of voluntary religion. It was deemed the duty of 
the slate to be leligious It waa, undoubtedly, the daty of eyery 
man regulating the Btitc to bo such; for that is an obJigatlon 
which reste upon ench member of the human family. But the 
essence of the state, s an organised system, is force; and force 
applied to religion ncatializja its whole chai-aoter, whbh is tlie 
voluntary surrendu of the soul to God. Religion is an affiur of 
hclioTod truths, of experimental conviction, of the practical esem- 
piJficatioH of preecribed duties. The state has no soul to believe 
the truths, to experience the convictions, or to practise fJie duties, 
which religion inyolTes. " The circumstance of a state church 
denies in principle, and compromises in feet, these sacred charac- 
teristics — namely, individuality and spontaneity — of every true 
worship ; it annihilates, as far as in it lies, the religious being; it 
ia not we, then, it b itself, which delivers to the state, under the 
name of a complete man, a wreck, a caput mortuum of the human 

In convening the assembly, the parliament authoritatively indi- 
cated the persons of whom it should be composed ; though piwns 
were taken to secure a comprehension of men of a few djiferent 
shades of religious sentiment. Of Eomanists, indeed, there were 
none, and it was impossible Hiat fiere should be. Nor were 
quakevs and baptists reprraented in the convocation. But sum- 
monses were addressed to moderate episcopalians, — that is, to those 
who were not prominent among the ranks of the stronger prela- 
tista; Eraetians — that is, those who believed with Erastus, that the 
ecclesiastical powera of a state should be altogether subordinated to 
its civil apparatus — were also summoned, and a fisw of the most 
eminent among the independents were nominated. But the major- 
ity of the assessors was composed of presbyterians. Tho lords 
were, — the Earls of Northumberland, Bedford, Pembroke and 
Montgomeiy, Salisbury, Holland, Manchester, Say and Sele, Con- 
way, Wharton and Howard. Among the members of the Coiu- 

^ ViQct on Sepniation of Church and State, chap. x. 
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mons wci-c Scldon, whose book on "Tithes" — published 1618— 
had shown that tithes were not the prc^rty of tlie chrgy by 
divine right, but only by the law of the knd, and who, for the 
publication of that book, had hem compellecl, in James' day, to 
make submission befoi-e the privy-council ; one of Hampden's 
defenders in the matter of ship-money, a man of great leai'ning, 
who often told the divines, " Perhaps in your pocket-books ivifh 
gilt leaves the translation may be thus ; but tlie Greek or the 
Hebrew signify thus and thus ;" Sir H. Vane, senior, and iiia son, 
— the former had been seoi-etary of stato to Cliailes I., the latter 
had been 'chosen govemor of Now England, a man of great ability, 
quioknesa and versatility; apt to be led astray by quips and 
crotchets, but a sincere lover of liberty, and a, man of first-rate 
eminence ; Bulstrode Whiteloeke, then member for Marlow, 
afterwards ambassador to tho Queen of Sweden, to whose " Memo- 
rials," though tinged with party spirit, we are indebted for much 
information of the times ; Oliver St, John, the celebrated defender 
of Hampden, whose wife was mother of Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson ; 
and John Pym, who was, however, prevented by an untimely death 
irom taking his part as an assessor. 

The piesbyteiian divines were very numerous. Among them 
were Valentiae, suspended for refufang to read " Tho Book of 
Sports;" Stephen Marshall, father-in-law of Nje, a man of the 
highest Christian eminence, a firm antagonist of the divine right 
of bishops, in oppoation to which dogma, he had, with others, 
di'awn up a work entitled "Smectymnnus," an anagrammatic com- 
pound of the initials of its authors, S, M. (Marshall), E. 0. (Cal- 
aray), T. Y. (Young), M. N. (Newoomen), W. S. (Spurstowe) ; 
Thomaa Case, who first set up the " Morning Esercises," and was 
afterwards imprisoned for conspiracy agiunst the parliament ; Dr. 
Gouge, an eminent theologian and practical writer ; Dr. Reynolds, 
subsequently Bishop of Norwich ; Dr, Love, afterwards beheaded 
for corresponding with Charies H. ; Edward Calamy, a leading 
minister of London ; Dr. Spurstowe, one of the chaplains of the 
lately-deceased Hampden, with many others. 
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The Emstian party comprehended Thomas Coleman, Dr. Light- 
foot, — a name in the highest repute among scholars and critics, — 
and some others. 

The independenfe — a portion of whom were designated, by 
emphasis, " the five dissenting hrethren " — were principally Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin, of whom Owen said, " Nothing nor great, nor 
considerahle, nor someway eminent, is by any person spgken of 
him, either consenting with him or differing from him," afterwards 
president of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sydrach Simpson, a good 
scholar ; Jerediah Bitrroughes, author of a commentary on Hosea, 
and remarltable for his gentle and pacific disposition ; William 
Bridge, once minister of the parish chui-ch at St. George's Tomb- 
land, Norwich, of whom, when he fled from persecution fo Holland, 
Laud said, " "We are well rid of him ! " the first pastor of a congre- 
gational church in Yarmouth ; and Philip Nye, a man of remark- 
able learning, quickness and subtlety, " Ho left behind him," says 
Dr. Calamy, " the character of a man of nnoommon depth, who 
was seldom, if ever, outreached." In addition to these "five," were 
Caryl, author of the exposition of Job, and Greenliill, who wi-ote 
the commentary on Ezekicl, and was, as evening pi-eachor, called 
" the evening-star of ytepney." 

The episcopal party were prohibited by tho king from faking 
part in this assembly. Only one appeared. Dr. Featley. He was 
subsequently accused of revealing tlie secrets of the assembly to 
Archbishop Usher, and was expelled the convocation, and com- 
mitted to prison. Tho places of the twenty-five who thus absented 
tiemselves were, in the end, supplied by twenty-five others. The 
nsual attendance was between seventy and eighty. All tlieso, 
however, did not fake part In the debates, which were usually 
conducted by a few of the greatest eminence. 

When the assembly met, a sermon was preached fo them and (o 
a very large congregation, in the abbey church, Wostminsfer, by 
their prolocntor. Dr. Twisse. They then adjourned to Henry 
VII. 's Chapel. Tliis was on Saturday, July 1st, 1643, 

It js not wonderfal if such a convocation drew forth expressions 
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of very diverse opinions as io ita character anij value. The king. 
Land (then in prison), Clarendon, Eehard, all vehemently 
Baxter says, " Being not worthy to be one " (of 
" myself, I may the more freely speak the truth, 
even in. the fiiee of malice and envy ; that, so iar as I am able to 
judge by the information of all history of that kind, and by any 
other evidences left as, the Obristian world, since the days of the 
apostles, had never a synod of more excellent divines than tJiis and 
the synod of Port." Milton in the first instance applauded it; 
but when this very assembly denounced his " Treatise on Marriage 
and Divorce," and caused him even to be summoned before the 
Hot^e of Lords, he saw reason to alter his conclusions. Kallam, 
speaks of the assembly as " equal in learning, good sense, and other 
merits, to any low h u f con ocat n that ever made a figure 



Unhappily, th th ze 1 j UTial f the proceedings of this 
assembly is irreco I ly 1 t & m say that it was burnt in the 
fire of 1666 ;oth that t tdl i se 1 in tho library of Sion 
College, London Btth tisnttobe found ; and many 
believe it to have been destroyed by the fire which consumed the 
houses of parliament in 1834, having been carried there to assist 
the inquiries of the commissioners into the question of Scottish 
patronage, which was then pending. Certain it is, however, that 
the only sources of information open to the public are the jonmals 
of Baillie, one of the Scottish commissioners, and the other journal 
kept by Dr. Lightfoot, one of the assembly. 

The time at which this assembly is gathered together is very 
critical. Essex is conunander of the parliamentary forces ; (he 
Earl of Manchester having direction over tho eastom counties, 
with Cromwell serving under him, but by no means relishing the 
half-measures of his superior officer. Strafford has been executed. 
Laud is in the Tower, whence he will remove no more alive. The 
battle of Newbury has been fought ; but, out of the whole, it is 
difficult to say whether tho miJitary advantage be on the side of 
the king or of the parliament, Charles is at Osford, and tiie 
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Scotch are summoning an army for a third expedition to England. 
In the view of the Scottish people, much depends upon this army. 
Independency has beoome, in their eyes, a very dangerous dogma ; 
but it must be borne with, they think, till their army shall advance, 
and they shall be in a position to crush it. Eesidts, bad aa inde- 
pendency is, " we expect," saja Baillie, " no small help from them 
to abolish the great idol of England, the service-book." And 
again, "we did not much care for delays till the bi'eath of our 
army might Wow upon us some more fiivor and strength. So 
that the independent party were but walking o' 



The labors of the assembly began upon the thirty-nine articles. 
The fii-st fifteen occupied them ten weeks, and gave them much 
trouble. As this assembly had been originally called in compU- 
ance with the wishes of the Church of Scotland, one of the eai'liest 
acts of the parliament, after its sitting, was to send a deputation 
across the border, to solicit the presence in the convocation of 
Scottish commissioners. The embassy on this occasion consisted 
of the Earl of Rutland for the lords ; Sir W. Annyn, Sir Harry 
Vane, Jr., Mr. Hatoher and Mr. Darley, from the commons; and 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Nye, from the assembly of divmcs. Baillie, 
principal of the university of Glasgow, gives us a gi-aphio account 
of the whole transactions. 

Nye, it appears, was very unacceptable, beforehand, to the Scot- 
tish assembly. " Mr. Marshall will be most welcome, but if Mr. 
Nye, the head of the independents, be his fellow, we cannot take 
it well."* There was considerable delay during the sittings of 
the assembly beftre the English envoys arrived. "We were 
iwhamed with wailing." ""We had our first session in a little 
roome of the east church," (qa. of St. Giles?) "which is very 
handsomelie dressed for our assemblies in all lime coming." Some 
of the bumnesa which occupied the body is mournfully eharacter- 
islic of the tiraes, " Upon the regrate " (regret ?) " of the extra- 

* Biullie'e Letters to Sf ang, Jnlj 36, 1643 : and Sept. 22, 16i3. 
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ordinar multiplying of witehea, above tliirtie being burnt in Fife in 
a few montlia, a committee was appointed to thinke on tliat'siiino, 
tlie way to seai'cli and cure it." 

At lengtli the Englisli oommiasioiicrs land in a " strong vessel," 
appointed for tte voyage, at Ldth. " The lords wont and con- 
voyed them np in coatch. Wo were exhorted to be more grave 
than ordinaire ; and so, indeed, all was can'ied to the end with 
much more awo and gravity than uaaal." These me^engara 
brought, it appears, very urgent letters from England, which made 
mention of the doubtful position in which the parliament stood, and 
reciueated help fi-om the Scotch. " The letter of the private divines 
was so lamentable, that it drew teare from many." " The English 
were for a civill league, wo for a religious eovenant. When they 
were brought fo us in this (and Mr. Hendersone had ^ven them 
a draught of a covenant, we were not like to agree on the frame), 
thoy were mois nor we could assent to for keeping of a doore 
open in England to independeneie. Against this we were per- 
emptor." " In none of our brethren appears as yet Hie least incli- 
nation to independeneie." 

After much debate, the Solemn League' Awn Covesant, framed 
by Henderson, moderator of the RBsembly, was agreed to by the 
English eommisaioners, and passed, not without considerable mis- 
giving, we may imagine, on the part of Philip Nye. The times 
were, it must bo perceived, uncommonly diSioult. Without the 
aid of the Scottish army, it was manifestly impossible that the 
parliament could make head against the king ; and every circum- 
stance concurs to prove that the independent party, pressed by the 
esigencies of the times, yielded in this afiair their better judg- 
ment. As it was, an opportunity of the most extensive usefulness 
was lost, never to be regained ; and in pled^ng themselves to tho 
Scottish covenaut, men were abandoning the high principles of 
liberty ftr which the war with the king had been undertaken, 
were weaving extensive snares for men's consciences, and were 
arming the civil goveniment with a power too soon to ba directed 
against themselves. 
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SometHng, at least, ivliieli Nye said or did on ttis occasion, 
appears to have given no little offence, 

" The Sabbath before noon, in the new ohurch, we heard Mr. 
Marshall preach with great contentment ; but, in the afternoon, in 
the Grey Friars, Mr. Nye did not ploase. His voice was clamor- 
ous; lis touched, neither in prayer or preaching, the common 
bussinesso." That is, ho did not preach about the coTcnant. " He 
read much out of his paper book. All his sermon was on the 
common head of a spiritual life ; wherein he ran out above all our 
understandings', upon a knowledge of God, as God, without the 
Scr pture w tl out grace, without Christ. They say he amended 
it sonewhat the next Sabbath."* This covenant, thus agreed 
upon was =ont m a ketch" to London, where it occasioned no 
little difficulty In the assembly of divines, all seemed to have 
approve 1 it exc pt Burgess.t He, we are told, " did doubt for one 
night About th s timo a mob besieged the House of Commons, 
demanding peace with the king on any terms; and some of tho 
lords, who were adverse to the proceedings of the parliament, 
" stole away." " Surely," says Baillie, " it was a great act of 
faith in God, and huge courage, and unheaid-of compassion, tiiat 
moved oar nation to hazard their own peace, and venture their 
lives and all for to save a people irreooverablie ruined, both in 
their owne, and al! the world's eyes," 

The scene now changes to St. Margaret's Churoh, Westminster, 
which the reader may remember la be a parochial edifice, standing 
by the side of the gi'eat abbey. The whole assembly of divines, 
togBther with the House of Commons, hei'e met with the Scottish 
commissionoi-s, among their number Henderson, Lord Maitland 
(subsequently Lord Lauderdale), aad Gillespie. To theae were 

*BoJllio'a Latter to Spang, Sapt. 23, ]«43. 

t "A wreteb," aiys Dr. Ughtlbot, spaakingoE Eargeas and hia opposition, 
" tint ouglit to be broiulod to oil posterity, who aeoia, for some derilish onils 
eithsr of his own or otliars, or botb, to hinder eo gi^ai a. good of (he tiro 
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added, at a later peiiod, Archibald Johnston, of Warrington, a 
t m 1 te days, of Lord Lauderdale's barliarity ; Samuel 
K tb f 11 gely known by bis religious and devotional works ; 
d Bob 1 1> illie, afterwai-da Principal of Glasgow, to whcse let- 
t w aialy indebted for our information of tlie period. 

Att sol irayer, Nye ascended the pulpit, and addressed the 
d prolonged speech, in which he exhibited the scrip- 

t 1 th ty for covenants, and dilated on their advantages. 
H 1 'M f 11 wed, in a shorter speech, but one described as pos- 
es tn t dignity and power." Nye then read tho covenant. 
The document is too long to be here quoted at large, but its con- 
tents are well known. It was a pledge that those entering into it 
would preserve " the refbrnied religion in the Church of Scotland, 
in doctrine, worship, discipline, and goveiiunent ; " and would 
"endeavor to bring the ohui-ches of God in the three kingdoms to 
the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion ; " that they would 
"endeavor the extirpation of popory, prelacy, superstition, heresy, 
schism, profiineness, and whatsoever shall be found contrary to 
sound doctrine and the power of godliness ; " that they would 
preserve the rights of the parliament, tho liberties of the kingdom, 
and the king's majesty; tliat they would endeavor to digeover 
malignants, and those who hindered the reformation of i-eli^on; 
that they would be at peace with each other ; and that they would 
amend their lives, and give an example of real reformation. 
" And this covenant we make in the presence of Almighty God, 
the searcher of hearts, with a true intention to perform the same, 
as we shall answer at that great day, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed," &c. &c. At the end of each clause of this 
covenant, the whole assembly arose and lifted up their right hand 
to heaven. They afterwards appended, in the chancel, their 
names to the oath. The covenant was afterwards taken by both 
houses of parliament, and by various congregations in and around 
London. The House of Commons ordained that it should be 
sworn to by all persons in England above the age of eighteen ; and 
that those who refused to take it should be dis<iualified from 
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becoming common couneilmen of the city, or fi-om voting for such 
cfficers. It was a part of the conditions necessary for orclination, 
and for Kolding any post, militai'y or civil. Tie Hstorian of tie 
free chmxji Bays that the league and covecaat was too good for tie 
ago. We believe the garment to have been too small to be adapted 
to men whose opinions must necessarily differ. It was lite a 
strMgit waistcoat upon energetic spiritual action. Men will never 
go to solenai leagues and covenants again. Keligion proved incom- 
prehensible by aucii a mould ; — not worldly enough for a maciine 
of state, and' not spiritnal enough for earnest and heaven-born 
men, it exploded in the hands of ite workmen, and iundreds of 
them were wounded by its fragments. 

The first place in which this assembly met was Henry VII. 's 
Chapd at Westminster. As the winter came on, they transferred 
tiieir sittings to a less splendid, but more venerable and more con- 
venient apartment. 

The visitor to tie abbey who stands at its western front, oppo- 
site to the two towers erected by Wren, may mark a scoaU knot 
of buildings, insignificant when compai-ed with tho churei itself, 
abutting on the south tower. One of those, the window of which 
is defended by wire, still bears the name of the Jerusalem cham- 
ber. It was erected in the reigns of Edwai-d III. and Kiohard I. 
The chamber is thuty-eight feet long and nineteen broad, with a 
coved ceiling, and a handsomo manfel-piece of cedar, erected in 
the reign of James I. Its side-walls exhibit some old tapestry 
hangings, removed from tho choir of tie abbey, and a curious 
pwnting of Richard II. ; a colored window mitigates and tinges 
the light of day. Tie room is memorable as tlie death-place of 
Henry IV., who, when preparing for a voyage to tie Holy Land, 
was taken sick whilst worsiipplng at the shrino of St. Edward. 
" lie became so syke," says Eabiaa, " while ie was makyugo his 
prayers, to take there his ieve, and so to spede hym upon iis jour- 
neye, that such as were aboute him feryd that ie would have dyed 
right there ; wherefoi-e they, for iis comfbrtc, bare h jia into the 
abbot's place and lodged him in a chamber, and there, upon a pay- 
14* 
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let, leyde him before the fy He a&ked h 1 was, and on 

being told the Jerusalem Chambe he a^ a I t to be the ful- 
filment of a previous prophei.y ththshUld a Jerusalem. 



fe must end. 



lany jeats 



" Land be to HoaTOn 
It hath been pi 
I sliould not die but in 
IVliicli Yajnly I BuppOHed ilio Holy Land ! " 

SuAKsPEAHE, Henry IV., Par 

It was" in this chamber, also, that Addison'a body lay ir 
before lus funeral in Westminster Abbey, 




BnOIk one of thp fecntti'sli commissiouera, now arrived in Lon- 
don, shall himself dtacnbe the assembly as it sat in tbis bmlding: 

"At the one end npar(.st the door, and aJong both sides, are 
stages of seat* n^ ui the new assembly house at Edinburgh, but not 
so high , for there will be room but for five or sis score. At the 
uppermost end there is a cbiur set on a fi-ame, a foot fi-om the 
earth, for the Mr. Prolocutor, Dr. Twifsc. Before it, on the 
ground, stand two chairs for the two Mr. Assessors, Dr. Burgess 
and Mr. ^Vhite. Before those two chairs, through the whole 
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lengtt of the TOom, stands a table, at whioli sit the two soribes. 
* * Opposite tbe table, upon the prolocutor's i-iglit hand, there 
are three or four raiilts of benches. On the lowest we five do sit. 
Upon the other, at our backs, the members of parliament deputed (o 
the assembly. Ori the fajnehes opposite to us, oa the prolocutor's 
loft hand, going from tiie upper end of the house to the chimney, 
and at tho other end of the house and back of the table, till it 
come about to our seats, are four or five stages of benches, upon 
which their divines sit as they please : albeit, commonly they keep 
the same place. From the chimney to the door there aro no 
seats, but a void space for passage. The lords of tho parliamoot 
use to sit on chaira, in that void, about the fire. We meet every 
day of the week but Satui-day. Wo sit commonly from nine till 
one or two afternoon. * * No man is called up to speak ; but 
whosoever stands up of his own accord speaks as long as he will 
without inteiTaptJon. * * They study the questions well 
beforehand, and prepare their speeches ; but withal the men are 
exceedingly prompt and well-spoken, I do marvel at the very 
accurate and estemporal replies that many of them usually make." 

At this period the Scottisli commissioners were the lions of Lon- 
don. They were feted, consulfed with the utmost deference, and 
theii pi-eaching was attended by such crowds, that many retired 
iinable to obtain an entrance. 

Soon after the assembly of divines was constituted, it, with the 
members of both houses of parliament, was invited to a gi-eat feast 
by the Lord Mayor and Sberifis at " Taylor's Hall." . This was a 
grand occasion. A sermon of thanksgiving was pi-eached in the 
morning by Stephen Marshall. The guests then waited in pro- 
cession to Taylor's Hall in the foDowing order : first, the eouimon 
council in their gowns; next, the mayor and aldermen in scarlet 
on horseback. After these (he general, admiral and lords, with 
officers of the army, on fiiot. Then followed the House of Com- 
mons and the assembly of divines. It was ai-ranged that the Seot- 
fjsh commissioners should come between the commons and the 
assembly; "but," says one of them, "myLovd Maitland being 
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1 awn -m y to the lords and we not lov eg to fclie our plwe 
bcf r all tl e div nes of ED^Ia d stole awa} to o r co'it h in 1 
wleo there vas no way for emtohes for th-o j^ of jeopJc we 
went on f* t witl greit difeoult e through hu Ige crowd ngs of 
people While all pnat throu C heap 1 there was a great bo 
fyre U dl 1 where the oh fro, s wont to ta 1 of man e fyne 
pictures of Christ and the saints, of relicks, beads, and such trin- 
kela. The feast was great, valued at four thousands pounds sterling ; 
yet had no desert, nor mastck, but drums and trumpets. In the 
grea,t laigh hall were four tables for the lords and commons. The 
mayor at the head of the cliiofo in ane upper roome. Two long 
fables for the diyines ; at the head of the which we were sett, 
with their proloquutor. All was concluded with a paa] me, whereof 
Dr. Burgess read the line. There was no excess in any we heard 
of. The speaker of the commons house drank to tlic lords, in 
name of all the common.s of England. The lords stood all up, 
everie one with his glass, for they represent none but themselves, 
and drank to the commons. The mayor drank to both in name of 
the citie. The sword-bearer, with his strong cap of midntainance 
still fixed on his head, came to us witli tlie mayor's drink."* 

We have seen that ten weeks were spent by this assembly in 
discUsang the thirty-nine articles Before, however, this debate 
was ended, an order came fiom both hoases of parlLiment ret^uest- 
ing their immediate attention to the subjects nf disoipliue and a 
directory of worship. Th a was in leality the great purpose of 
their meeting. After a diy of 'olemn fasting and prayer, they 
agreed to take up the sulject of church government; and, to 
avoid any unnecessary difieiences of opinion at the outset, they 
began with church officers. Various debat<A followed, in the midst 
of which the parliament, embarrassed by these delays, sent a mes- 
sage requesting a speedy d;,cision lesjecting two points, — the ordi- 
nation of ministers and induction into vacant benefices. (It was 
now October.) Ministers, regular and irregular, deprived by tlie 
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tyranny of Laud, were starving, and asked to be replaced oi- main- 
tained ; and the great difficulty pressed upon the assembly how to 
deal with those whom they might aceount regular, so as not to do 
flagrant injiialice.tfl those whose tenets they accounted heretical. 
An impossible eq^uation truly ! though some attempt was made fo 
solve it. Then came the questions of oi'dination and discipline, 
debates on which lasted till the end of the year. Parliament 
became more impatient ; the assembly was required to malte more 
haste ! But this was not so easy. A body of independents, consist- 
ing of Philip Wye, Thomas Goodwin, D.D. (not to be confounded 
with John Goodwin), Sydrach Simpson, Jeremiah Burroughes, and 
William Bridge {called "the five dissenting brethren"), with a. 
few others, proved themselves, according to the views of the Seot- 
dsh commissioners, extremely troublesome and pertinacious. It 
wiB April before the assembly, having long dwelt upon the doc- 
trinal part of ordination, ca.me to eonader the manner in which 
it should be conducted. When this was settled by a majority of 
votes, and the report presented to parliament, that superior assem- 
bly altered cerbun parts of it likely fo prove offensive to the lead- 
ing sectaries, and sent it back amended to the assembly, who 
refused fo receive it. The remonstrances of the convocation caused 
it to be restored to the condition in which they had presented it ; 
and it thus became the law of the land, a committee being ap- 
pointed foi- tlie ordination of ministers, consisting of ten of the 
assembly with thirteen city ministers. 

Bat roeks and quicksands of every variety yet beset the course 
of these theological navigators, sailing in search of a land of happy 
uniformity. Defeated in voting, the independent party made use 
of the press. " Foreseeing," says Bwllie, " they behoved ere long 
to come to the point, they put out, in print, on a sudden, an Apol- 
ogetieal Narration of theiv way, which long had lain ready beside 
them, wherem they pctitu)n the jiailiament, in a most sly and cun- 
ning way, foi a toleiation , and withal lend too bold wipes fo ail 
the reformed chuichea, as imperfect yet in their reformation, till 
their new modd lie omlndceil " In this publication, undeserving 
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of Baillie'a eoasurc, the writers state tlicir own sufferings for the 
sake of the truth ; avow their wish to stand only by the Word of 
God , auknowladgo " multitudes of the assemblies and parochial 
congregations" (of the Church of England) to he "the true 
churches and body of Ohiist, and the ministry thereof to be a 
true ministi7," " and that they had held, and would hold, com- 
munion with fhem as the churches of Christ," &c. Calm and 
digiiihed as this publication was, it irritated the opposite party 
almost into frenzy, and upon this rock the whole vessel afterwards 
became irrecoverably stranded. A sharp and somewhat acri- 
monious conflict began, in the midst of which, the battle of Marston- 
moor having been now gained, an order of the commons reached 
the assembly, " to refer to the committee of both kingdoms tha 
accommodation or toleration of the independents." " This," says 
Baillie, "is the fi-uit of their disservice, to obtain really an act of 
pai-liament for their toleration, before we have got anything for 
presbytery, either in assembly or parliament" 

It is evident that, however defective the views, of the independ- 
ents might be, they were consideftibly in advance of the assembly 
in general. Tet they distinctly acknowledged the power of the 
magistrate in backing the sentences of the various churches, and 
say that to hold an exemption from the power of the civil magis- 
trate is dishonorable to Christianity; whilst they disclaimed the 
notion of a national church in any other sense than as a collection 
of individual congregational bodies,* and claimed the right of 
" gathering churches," though out of the members of other com- 
muniona, — a demand necessarily fatal to the scheme of a genci-al 
uniformity. Such were the views propounded in the " Apologet- 
ical Narration." 

To follow the debates of this famona convocation through all the 
points which came under its notice is, within our limits, impossible. 
Cynically enough, yet truly, Carlyle tins describes it : " Uniform- 
ity of free-growing, healthy forest-treis is good ; uniformity of 

*HothBringtoii'a WoEtDiiDBto Assemtly, p. 201. 
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elipt Dutoh-di-agons is not so good ! Tlie question, Wliich of the 
two ? is by no means settled, — thougli the assemblj of divines 
and majorities of botJi houses would fwn think it so. The general 
English mind, wliioh, loving good oi-dec in all things, loves regu- 
larity even at a high price, could be content witt this presbyferian 
scheme, which wc call the Datch-dragon one ; but a deeper portion 
of the Englteh mind inclines decisively to growing in the forestr 
tree way, — and, indeed, will shoot out into very singular eserea- 
cences, quakerisms, and what not, in the coming years. Hay, 
already we have anabaptists, Brownists, sectaries and schismatics, 
springing up very rife ; already ihere is a Paul Best, brought be&re 
the House of Commons for Socinianism ; nay, we hear of another 
distracted individual, who seemed to mtdntain, in confidential argu- 
ment, that ' God was mere reason.' There is like to be need of 
garden'^hears, at this rate ! The devout House of Commons, view- 
ing these things with a horror i neon livable in oar loose days, 
knows not well what to do. London city cries — 'Apply the 
shears !' — the army answers, 'Apply them ge^ii/y; cut off nothing 
that is sound.' The questioa of gai'den-shears, and how far you are 
to apply them, is really difficult ; — the settling of it wOl lead to 
very unespeoted results. London city knows with pain that there 
ate ' many persons in the army who have never yet taken the 
covenant,' (he army be^na to consider it imlikely that certain of 
them ever wiU fake it,"* 

It je very clear that in this assembly the independent party 
ai^aed for a more complete toleration than had been yet seen, or 
than their opponents were at all willing to grant. " People in the 
country," — as distinguished from those in London, — says BailUe, 
"complained that the ;^sembly did cry down the truth -with votes, 
and was but an anti-ohristian meeting, which would soon erect a 
presbytery worse than bishops." ifye contended strongly against 
presbyterial church government. Baillie says, " The day follow- 
ing, when he saw the assembly fall of the prime nobles and chief 
s of both houses, he did fall upon the argument again, and 

* Cailjlo'a Cromwell, rol. i., pp. 341, Bi2. 
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boldly offiired to demonstrate that o ii way of dnw ng a whole 
kingdom under oae national assembly wia foimihbli, yea perm 
cious, and thrice over pernieious to civil si tcs an I kin^do i & All 
cried him down, and some would hivo t ] I m expelled the 
assembly as seditJous," Again, " Our nest work is to gi>e our 
advioe what to do for the suppression of •maho-i sts .mt nom ins 
and othor seotaries." " Tke independents in their list meet ng of 
our grand committee of accommodation, have expressed their desires 
for toleration, not only to themselves, bat to other sects." 

It is ecjiially clear, however, that the toleration which these five 
" dissenting brethren " advocated so strongly was not a perfect 
equality in matters of reli^ous opinion. 

In a treatise entitled " Irenicum ; to the Lovere of Truth and 
Peace," written evidently after these agitations of this Westminster 
Assemb y J m h Bui onghes (one of the five) says : 

" Eu fa h ha h been said, are there not yet a sort of 
men wh h ngh y would colour over things, and put fiiire 
glosses pf and wayes, saying they would not have 

such an b b y aa to have all religions suffered, yet doe 

they no CO ne. h in their tenets and practice ? Doe not 
men in a u) "T nal way take away all ecclesiastical means that 

should h n absolute litierty as this ? for they hold, 

every co g h sole power within itself, and they ore not 

tycd to a u t to others, but merely in an arbitrary 

way. WU IS 6 ng in a toleration, of ail religions, and a 

very anarchy ? 

" First : I kruAB ■none holds this ; and how farre men in a con- 
gregationall way are from it shall appear presently." He then 
shows " wherein consists the power of tho ma^trate in matters 
of religion," and that " they which are for a congregationall way 
doe not hold absolute liberty for all religions." He adduces the 
examples of Jewish worship, in support of the doctrine that it is 
the province of tlio magistrate to interpose, though not in all 
cases ; and says, " I doe not in these deliver only mino owae 
judgement, but by what I know of the judgements of all those 
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brethren with whom I have occasion to conyeree by conference, 
both before and since : I stand charged to make it good to be their 
judgments also ; yea, it Lath been both Iheii's and mine for divera 
years,"* &c. This, fram one of &b "five brethren," is surely 
decisive. 

Some of the mistakes on this point have evidently arisen from 
confounding tbo name of Dr. Thomas Goodwin with that of John 
Goodwin, of Coleman Street, The latter published a work arising 
out of the " Apologetical Narration," which proves him, says Baillie, 
" to be a bitter enemie to presbytery, and to be openly for a full 
liberty of conscience to bU sects, even Turks, Jews, papists." 
{ Again : " The independents here, finding they have not the ma^s- 
ti-ate so obsequions as in New England, turn their penns, as yott 
will see in iVIS." (John Goodwin), " to take from the magistrate 
all power of taking any coercive oiilcr with the vilest heretics. 
Kot only they praise your nia^strafe, who for secret polieic gives 
some secret toUeranee to diverse i-eligions, wherein, as I conceive, 
your divines preache against them as great sinners ; but avows by 
God's command, the magistrate is discharged to put the least dis- 
courtesie on any man, Turk, Jew, papist, Socinian, or whatever, 
for his religion. I wish Apolloniust considered this well. The 
. /te he writes to mil not say this ; but MS. {John Goodwin) is 
of as great authoritie here as any of them." t 

In a work published fay Baillie, a year or two later, ho refers to 
the same John Goodwin's " Theomachia," and quotes tho following 
passage: 

" Concerning other eivil means for the suppression and restraint 
of these spiritual evils, errours, heresies, &c., as imprisonment, 
banishment, interdictions, fineings, &c., both reason and experience 
concur iu this demonsttation, that ^ch fetters as these, put on the 

* Bnrronghea' Inaiicnm, pp. 13, li. 

f Apollonius BTOto a book antiaed " A CoDsideration of Certain Controversies 
agitated ia the Kingdom of England ;" ha seat lW>m tbe Wallociiian clinrobea 
to declare tlia sense nod conacnt of their churches to the Sj'Dod at London, 1616. 

X Baillio's Letters. 
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feet of erroi-s and heresies, fo secure and keep them under, still 
have proved wings whereby fhey raise themselves the higher id 
the thoughts and minda of men, and gain an opportunity of further 



So far was the generality, even of men of llie most expanded 
minds, from apprehending the true principles of religious freedom 
at this period, that Milton himself, though n noble defender of 
reli^ous toleration in general, place» esceptiona to its univei'sal 
estensoD, and regards Eomanism and idolatry aa not to bo com- 
prised in.its benefits.* Hie exceptions laken in those days esoite 
our regret, rather than our wonder. Sir Harry Vane, taught by 
Eoger Williams, appears to have been the only one in the assembly 
who assserted anytliing like consistent sentimenta. He pleaded 
for " a full libertie of conscience to all religions," and opposed the 
clause which required subsciiption to the covenant before ordina- 
tion.! To the anabaptists, as they were then termed, the high 
praise is due, Uiat at this period and before it they had been clear 
in the principle, " that it is not only nnmercifol, but nnnatural and 
abominable, yea, monstrous, for one Christian to vex and destroy 
another for diffeience on questions of religion." t They asked again, 
" Whether it be not bettei foi na tliat a patent were grant<jd to 
monopolize all the tloth nd coin, and to have it measured out unto 
ns, at their price ind plcasuie which were yet intolerable, as for 
some men to appoint and niejsure out to us what and how much 
we shall belie\e ind iractiae in matters of religion ? " " If the 
magistrate mu^t punish errots in religion, whether it does not 
impose a necessity that the magiiirate have a certainty of knowl- 
edge in all mtncato eises * And whether God calls such to that 
place whom he hath not furnished with abilities fcr that place ? 
And if a magistrate in darkness, and spiritually blind and dead, be 

* See John Miltcn : a Biographj, By Cyrns R. Edmonds. 
t BailKa, Oct. 26, 1644. 

i Esligion'B Peaoa ; or, a Plei for Libortj of Coiiscioneo. Published IMG, 
witli a prefiloo to the prMbjtgrioii render. 
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fit to judge of light, of truth, and error ? And whether such be 
fit for the place of the magistracy ? " * 

Such Me specimens of the kind of questions axidressed by bap- 
tists to the conaderation of the Assembly of Divines, at the period 
of which we write. 

It is scarcely surprising that, among the most grievous heresies 
of the day, anabaptisnt was hence regarded as of singular malignity. 
The following extract from a title-page of the period will speak 
for itself: 



This work, dedicated to " the Eight Hon, the Earl of Lauder- 
dail" and others, is an attempt to oonfbiind the anabaptists of that 
day with the abettors of the outrages and abominations of Munster. 
One of their enormities is tliua held up to horror, — " They are a 
people very aealons of liberty, and most unwilling to be under the 
bondage of any other." 

It is easy to charge upon the independent members of this 
Weatminstei' Assembly faetiousness and crotohetiness. It is inti- 
mated by the free-church historian, Dr. Hetherington, that Nye 
and his brethren were mtroduced by the intrigues of Cromwell 
purposely to thwart the progress of the deliberations. But this Is 
entirely gratuitous. The fact evidently was, that the men who had 
originally met to promote a profestant uniformity found themselves 
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further and further, aa th a d cd h b 

they sought. The ju&tioe ff ppo h se 

they had at first meditutei h, h h h y 

found that they themselves h b k f 

afterwards happened, fro h w b hm d h y 

plainly saw what dia istrou ft w d w h se n 
parties, now increased and g, w d by t c poiha 

ment they were even now in arms to support. They had aimed to 
form an establishment, based, to some extent, on the voliintaiy 
consent of differing pai-tics. It was like estraoting " sunbeama 
from cucumbers." The efibrt dislocated the pui-itan party ; the 
presbyteriana, resolved to have their doctrine and discipline, seized 
the earliest period possible, and brought in their covenanted king ! 
The history of what t!ie Westminster Assembly, or rather tbe 
parliament under their guidance, did aecompljsh, must be bi'iefly 
told. They suppressed the liturgy, — forbade the use of the com- 
mon-prayer in publio or in private, under the penalty of five 
pounds for the first offence, ten pounds for the second, and a year's 
imprisonment for the third. They set up a directory fi>r publio 
worship, according to the presbyterinl model, inoUiding sitting at 
the communion, and burying without the necessity of a reli^oua 
ceremony ; and imposed a fine on those who did not observe this 
directory, of forty shillings, whilst such as shouid " preach, write, 
or print anything in derogation of it," forfeited a sum of not less 
than five pounds, nor more than twenty pounds. They oi'dei-cd 
all prayer-books found In churches lo be disposed of according to 
the pleasure of parliament. Tliey enforced the observance of the 
Sabbath, ordaining "That no person, without cause, shall travel, or 
carry a burden, or do any worldly labor, iipon penalty of ten 
shillings for the traveller, and five shillings &r every burden ; " 
and " if children are found offending in the premises, their parents 
and guardians lo forfeit twelve pence for every ofl'eiice." * They 
put down the observance of Christm^, by a special decree, which 
commanded a fast in its stead ; they detei'mined " what degrees 
* Neal, eliap. ir. 
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of knowledge m the Christian religion wore necessary to qualify 
persons for the eommunioc, and what sorts of scandal deserved 
suspension or escommunlcatioii." Thoy passed a presbyterian 
form of church government, " as narrow," says Neal, " as the pre- 
latical ; and as it did not allow a liberty of consoience, claiming a 
civil as well as eecleslaatioal authority over men's persons and 
properties, it was equally, if not more insufferable."* The 
Assembly of Divines claimed presbyterian government as a divine 
right, and, therefore, independent of parliamentary control ; but 
this the parliament would not acknowledge. The same assembly 
denied the right of the independents to form separate congregations, 
, till they forced the moderate Burroughes to declare, on behalf of 
the independent-s, that, "if their eongregatioBs might not be 
exempted from the coercive power of the elaeses, if they might 
not have liberty to govern themselves in their own way as long as 
they behaved peaceably towards the civil ma^trate, they were 
resolved to suffer, or go to some other place of the world, where 
they might enjoy their Jiberty." Prynne himself, the victim of 
Land, declared, "that if the parliament and synod establish pres- 
bytery, tiie independents and all others are bound to submit, under 
pain of obstinacy." But the debate on this subject was never 
ended. They imprisoned one of their own members, Dr. Featley, 
as a spy, mainly for his attachment to the Church of England, 
sequestrated his livings, and he died in their L^nds. They 
demanded of the king that he would sign the covenant ; confirm 
the proceedings of the Assembly of Divines ; establish an oath 
whereby papists should be required to renounce the pope's saprem- 
aey, provide for the edueatiou of the chOdren of papists by prot- 
estants, prevent the heming of mass, enforce the observance of the 
Lord's day, and declare those who had taken arms against the 
parliament incapabJe of preferment or employment, without consent 
of the houses of legislature, — the king intriguing, in the mean 
time, with the independent on the one hand, and the presbyterians 
on the other. They abolished "archbishops and bishops, and for- 

* Ncaljchap. vi. 
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bade their ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or the ose of their titles," 
They denounced ky-pi-eachers, and published an oi-dSnance lo pre- 
vent " the growth of eiTors, heresies and blasphemies ;" they author- 
ized tlie larger and shorter catechisms, and confession of faith, and 
Eouse's metrical Psalms ; they declared stage-playera punishable 
as rogues, and decreed that they should be publicly whipped, whilst 
ail spectatoi's should be fined five shijlings for every offence ; they 
proclaimed tjiat any person holding certain heresies, — atheism, 
Socinianism, uuiversaliam, free-will, quakerisin, &c., — should be, 
for some offences, committed fo prison, and, unless he abjured, 
should suffer the pains of death ; whilst for others, he should ba 
imprisoned till he found sureties that he woald miuntain such 
doctrines no more ! Such was presbyterian uniformity ! 

Many baptists wore exposed — among them Hanserd Knollys — 
to severe persecutions, were stoned, fined, imprisoned and outraged. 
The sufferings of the episcopal clergy were great. Provision was, 
indeed, made for them out of the sales of lands heretofore in the 
possession of bishops and chapters of cathedrals, and from a fifth of 
tithes and livings ; but the allowance became difficult, and, from 
their suspected monarchical tendencies, dangerous to be piwiured. 
The course taken against Koman Catholics was even more severe. 

Such were the fruits of a national establishment which, in the 
first instance, pi-eshjterians and independents had united to form ! 
The lamentable result shows that the evils of peraeoution are not 
justly chargeable upon any mere opinions, whether episcopalian or 
any other, but" upon the principle of state-alliance itself. That 
involves so monstrous an mjustice, as to metamorphose the best of 
men into the most unrelenting. Laud himself, when his actions 
are fairly put by the siln of his prmc pies was not 'O bad is he 
seemed and it v,m not wondertul tliat thise leally c'wd men 
should, when judged by the "iime standnl is thit whioh was 
applied to him appear though none eter less deserved the chntge, 
self-seekeis and hypociites It is the infallible effect oi power 
used for ■spiritual [Uipos thit it cont innnite.? nnl def^ndts the 
men who use it "ttes.ai lomoieaj Iodize lor the conluLt cf the 
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Long Pari tn t th w an for tie burning of Servetus, the 
Bufferings of B th 1 n 3 y, or the horrora of tlie inquisition. 
The degrees f pe Ity m ght liiffer ; the substantial pvineiple was 
the same. 

The assembly of divines dwindled away, after the business of the 
committee of accommodation, till the death of the king. A frag- 
ment of it remained after that period, for the examination of min- 
isters. The dissolution of tlie Long Parliament was at hand, and 
the oonyooation perished with it. It was high time ! 

The Earl of Manehesi«r was deputed by the House of Lords, at 
some time hereafter, to congratulate Charles II. on his return. 

Philip Nye was very prominent in political jnovements during 
■the period of the commonwealth. When commissioners were 
appointed to treat with the king in the Isle of Wight, Nye was 
one of their chaplains; and when the citizens of London were 
actively endeavoring to prosure a treaty with the king, he endeav- 
ored by a coutite»-petition to prevent it. Nye was one of the Triers 
for appointing ministers, and is repi-esented as having a living at 
Acton, and lectures in Westminster and London. He opposed tbo 
retuni of Charles, and it was for some time questioned whether ho 
should be esccpted from the king's indulgence. Nye drew up a 
complet* history of the oM puritan dissenters, but the manuscript 
was burnt tn the lire of London. After the Restoration, he 
preached to a church who met chiefly in private houses, till the 
indulgence granted by Charles II. He died in September, 16T2, 
aged sevenly-six, and was buried in St. Michael's, Conihill. 
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" Strongest of mottnl men 
iT Qbh^ into aunei) JJame * 
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^'I^TN 
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The " wtirligig of time," wMch "brings about ifs revriiges," 
has within the kst two years restored the town of Iluntingdou (o 
its ancient place on the great north road. "When atage-eoaehea 
began to mend Uieir pace, and to cease to stop on their journey, it 
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w^ of some consequence to avoid the angle whict the roati made 
at tiat point, and Huntingdon was dispoKseased of its pride of 
place, till the Great Northern E^way was recently brought 
through it. Yet Huntingdon boasts of some antiquity. It was 
one of the head-c[TOirtera of the Iceni, — possibly of the ancient 
British queen, Boadieea, herself; its "easlle hills" were probably 
the Kite of the fortress whieh gave to the Duriliponte of Antoninus, 
afterwards called, in Saion, Godmanchesf*r (Good-man's-castle), 
its impoiiance ; and its name occurs in Sason chronicles as Hmi- 
taudene, and sometimes as Huntamtum. Henry of Huntingdon 
lived here, and Edward the Elder rebuilt, near the town, a castle 
given by Stephen to David, Earl of Huntingdon and King of Scot- 
land, of which the intrenchmenfs i-emiun, though the buihling was 
destroyed by Henry II., as affording too safe a retreat to hia dis- 
affected barons. In subsequent times, when the steam-engine was 
a mer« toy in the hands of the Marquis of Worcester, when delays 
in travelling wer^ as much sought as they are now avoided, that 
passengera might repose their bodies, bruised by the jolting and ill- 
managed roads, and refresh their exhausted frames ; when night 
jom-neys wore full of dangers, and the passage from York to Lon- 
don was measured but by days ; Huntingdon formed a convenient 
resting-place, and abounded in inns, after the model then moat 
approved, replete with all eonvemences which the lusury of the 
times oould firrnish. 

Huntingdon has now lost much of its ancient prestige. Its 
monasteries are dismantled, and their localities almost unknown : 
instead of the fifteen churches once standing in it, it now boasts 
only two ; and the hospitals which formerly distinguished it have 
altogether disappeared. Nor will the traveller be attracted to the 
town by any veiy picturesque environs. Oa one ade of the river 
Ouse, there are, indeed, gentle and agreeable undulations, though 
they are deserving of no higher name, and the foliage of sevei'al 
respectable trees is fall and luxuriant. But the traveller who 
stands on the ancient bridge with hia back to the town, and looks 
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out on the expanse before him, may begin to understanil what is 
meant by the phrase, so myaterious to the uninitiateJ, iliA fens. 
He will sec a kind of Sahara, in whieh the fiiult, howCTer, is not 
too little water, bat too much, and out of which a few distant 
churches stand up as land-marlts. Through this level the rivet 
" creeping like snail," slowly saunters along ; and if its waters do 
contrive to reach the sea near Lynn, it is by diat of more means 
and appliances than we can now stay to record. It was some sim- 
ilar region fo that now within sight that a celebrated preacher 
called " tho focus of suicides ;" and the few willows scattered in 
groups over the wide flat correspond sufficiently to his similitude 
of " nature hanging out signals of distress." Cerfojnly, if there 
he any poetry on this side of the town, it is such as only Cowper, 
who for some time resided here, could have found ; and but that 
" the blue sky," aJways beautiful, " bends over all," one may well 
wonder at the interest awaltencd in some whom we have known 
hy tho view. If great thoughts have ever come into minds in this 
re^on, they must have arisen from interior inspiration, not by any 
mitural and obvious association with the scenes themselves. But 
one great name is prominent in the history of this heretofore 
celebrated town, a name long cast out as worthless, but now 
believed to be not wholly a lie ; and the whole region is memo- 
rable for having produced a phenomenon, regarded once as a mere 
flashing meteor which had passed away into darkness, but now, 
ill spite of Heylins and Clarendons, and Heaths and Humes, 
and house-of-parliament decorators, proved to have had an orbit 
of its own, and to have been, nay, yet to be, one of the superior 
planets of our system. Need we pronounce the name of Orom- 

But it is not at Huntingdon that the visitant will discover any 
enthusiastic memory of fliat remai'kable man, or even many traces 
of his whereabouts. Except the bridge, a few ancient gateways, 
t!ie two surviving churches, and one or two scattered and moulder- 
ing fi'agments besides, there is little to feed an antiquarian's curi- 
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osity. Something about the whole town, indeed, reminds one of 
the past. But this is owing rather to the nari'owness of the ati-eets, 
and the projecting upper stories of the houses, than to any actual 
antiquity in the buildings. The majesty of Huntingdon, if it ever 
had any, is faded away. 

Passing through the single street of which this now quiet coun- 
try town is composed, and leaving behind us the area called the 
market-place, wo reach, after a short walk, a house on the right, 
now shut in by high walls and overtopped by pleached lime-trees ; 
a pleasant spot, su^estive of privacy and wealth ; a true banker's 
residence ; and here, we are told, the Protector was born. Whethoi- 
this was really a brewery, is doubtful ; but it is very probable that, 
in his day, malting and brewing to some extent may have been 
cai-ried on upon the premises to supply the wants of tenants and 
dependants. At all events, the narrow lane which runs by the 
side of the mansion, contiguous to its adjacent out-buiJdin^, and 
the vicinity of a little brook hard by, would have been very suita- 
ble for such purposes. But the family of Cramwell was not base- 
born. 

Let us now take the reader by the Imnd, and invite liinx to a 
pleasant walk ap the gentle slope which overhangs the town, and 
across a bridge now traversing the Great Jforthern Eailway. 
Thick groves of young and flourishing trees, enclosed within 
extensive oakea fences, mark the beautiful residence of one of our 
English aristocracy, the Earl of Sandwich. If the reader can 
propitiate the dragons who guard the entrance, he will find him- 
self, after traveraing a considerable park, before a residence of 
the olden time, views of which cateh the eye of tho railway 
traveller as he approaches Huntingdon from the south. This is 
the ancient residence of tie femily of Cromwell, — Hinchinbrook 
House. 

" I was by birth," said Oromweil, in one of his speeches to 
parliament, " neither living in any considerable height, nor yet in 
obscurity." His family was well bom, had some rektionship with 
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Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eases, and " mauler of monasteries " in 
tie times of Henry VIII., and was represented by many branches 
round about the oounti'y. The churoh of All-Sain ta, Huntingdon, 
yet preserves traces of some of them ; namely, 

" Johan Cromwell, daughter of Mr. Oliver Cromwell, buried 13 
AprU, 1600." 

" James Tinsty, servant to Sir George Cromwell," 

" Mistress Oliver GromweU, of Godmanchester, buried the 2T 
Ju!y, and her funeral was the 12th of August." (Sic !) 

" Richard, tlie son of Mr. George Cromwell, buried tlie 18 Nov. 
1601." 

" Mr. George Cromwell, Captain, buried the 24 of December, 
IGOl." 

Hinehinbrook was somewiiat memorable in the histoiy of royal 
progresses. Henry Cromwell entertained Elisaibeth at this family 
mansion in 1563, and was knighted by the queen in testimony of 
her remembrance of his hospitalities. He had a large iumily, six 
sons and five daughters ; the eldest son succeeded to the estate ; 
the second daughter was the mother of Hampden ; the youngest 
son, Eobert, was ftither of the protector. 

This Bobert Cromwell, whose elder brother, Oliyer, it is to be 
remembered, was Lord of Hinohinbrook, married a Miss Steward, 
of the Isle of My, a descendant of the royal family of the Stuarts, 
though the name had become, in process of time, a little changed. 
She was a woman of equal energy and virtue; simple in her habits, 
firm in character, a faJthful wife, and a true mother, who, in the 
later years of her life, occupied apartments in the palace of White- 
hall, and at the age of ninety-five breathed fbrth her "good-night" 
to her son, who stood by her bed-side. 

Of these parents was born Oliver Cromwell, named after his 
nnole at Hinohinbrook, Four days afterwardi, the infant was 
baptized in the parish church of St. John's, whu h then stood 
opposite to his father's house, but the site of nhuh is now •\ mete 
cemetery. The baptismal registry is still extant 
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^'■Anno Dam., 1599. 
"Oliverus, films Robii Cromviell gentis et Mzt&eth ttx: mus, natus 
vkedjno qjiinto die ApriUs, et Bapliselm vicedmo nono eiusdem men- 



Of the house in which this great man saw the light, scarcely 
any, if any, trace is now extant. Rumor apeats of a remnnnt of 
tiiQ old Gothic edifice ; but it is mere rumor. The existing build- 
ing is of comparatively modern date ; and as one walks round, and 
looks into the precincts, all which one can connect with Cromwell 
is an ancient wall, probably belonging to the nionasfery on tho 
locality of which Mr. Robert OromwoD's house was built, hut 
which it gratifies the fiincy to connect with the boyish antics of 
the future statesman. Many traditions, two of which we give as 
we find them, have become attached to Oliver's memory. One 
is, that when the little infant was carried up to Hinchinbroot, 
that his relatives might see him, a monkey took him from the 
cradle, and carried him up to the leads of tho house. Another 
is, that the child was saved from drowning by Mr. Johnson, 
curate of Cunnington, who, in after life, told Ohver that he 
wished he had let him be drowned, rather than seo him t,ike arms 
against his king. 

16 
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In the jear 1603, Iluicliiiibrook was the scene of great prepar- 
ations and festivity at the reception of James I., who was then 
travelling southward to take posse&sion of the crown of England. 
The king stayed here two nights. la honor of this visit, Oliver, 
the protector 8 uncle built the joition f th mintiDn which yet 
forms the most consp t,iioiB pait of the el fiee and dispUya tha 
loyal arm^ cartel n ^tonc 




The eatertainmenta with which majesty wis gioeteJ weie jio- 
fu&c and m igmfiLeiit The Jting was in excellent hunioi at 
having at length gained possession of " the promised land and 
the tahles of his nobility not only supplied him with good oheo 
— no insignificant matter in his eyes, — lut afforled him in 
opportunity for displaying his boasted conversationil powers He 
had created knights all the way that he came anl in the gi eat 
ball of Hinchinbrook he dubbed little Oliver ? uhlIl. &ii Oliver. 
His majesty departed laden with the presents of h s munificent 

The following anee^ote is from Noble : " They have a tradition 
at Huntingdon, that when King Charles I., then Duke of York, in 

* From an engraving in Noble's Life of Cromwell. 
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his journey from Scotland to London, in 1604, called, ia his way, 
at HincbinU'ook, the seat of Sir Oliver Cromwell, that knight, to 
divert the young prince, sent for his nephew, Oliver, that he, 
with his own sons, might play with his royal highness ; but they 
had not been hmg together, when Charles and OUver disagreed ; 
and, as the former was then as weakly as the latter was strong, it 
was no wonder that the royal visitant was worsted. And Oliver, 
even at this age, so little regarded dignity, that he made the royal 
Wood flow in copious sti-eams from the prince's nose, I give tliis 
only as the report of the place." Certain it is that this story is 
currently believed at Huntingdon. 

The grammar-school of the town at which young Oliver was 
educated still preserves some traces of the original edifice, though 
considerably altered, and almost re-bailt. His master was Thomas 
Beard, D.D., "preacher of the word in the town of Huntingdon," 
— certwnly an anti-papist, and probably somewhat of a purilan. 
Men's minds were at that time full of the gunpowder plot, -— a 
then recent occurrence. It was an event which could not but 
make a profound impression on the imagination of young Oliver; 
nor would he :feil to connect it, in after years, witli the promotion 
of Dr. Laud la the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. We find Crom- 
well's first recorded public speech dwelling on tlie tolerance ^ven to 
"flat popery at Paul's Cross;" and this self-same Dr. Beard cited 
as hia nnthority for his statements. Dr. Beard, like his contempo- 
rary, Dr. Bushy, was a firm believer in the medicinal virtues of the 
birch. A plate of him is said fo exist, representing tlie podi^gue, 
rod in hand, with two scholars in the baek-giwund, and "As in 
presenti " coming from his mouth. This kind of regimen seems 
to have been fi-equently employed towards the young pupil. "His 
niaater, honestly and severely observing his faults, did, by correc- 
tion, hope to better his manners; and, with a diligent hand and 
careful eye, to hinder the thick gmwth of those vices which were 
BO predominant and visible in him," Such is the testimony of an 
enemy, and it must, therefore, be received with some abatement. 
The subso(iueiit acknowledgment of Oliver himself, — " You know 
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what manner of Hfe I led," — Beems to imply that his early yoiitb 
was not i-emarkable for its regularity or propriety. That briclge 
across the brook at the back of his fiither's house, — those castle 
hills whereon tie youth of Huntingdon love to congregate, — that 
full and deep river bestrode by the antique bridge, over which the 
royal forcra aftei-warda made their way into the town, — could, 
perhaps, tell many a tale of follies which in another's case would 
have been dismissed and forgotten, but which it suited tbo purpose 
of " CaiTion Heath " to retail in all their varied or disgiKting 
features. 

These are meagre materials out of which to form a conception 
of the fn-st seventeen years of Oliver's life ; but they are all now 
extant of any credit and respectability. The 23d of April, 1616, 
witnessed, passing along the raised causeway which extends from 
Huntingdon to Gfodmanchester, a fifher and a son travelling to 
Cambridge, that that son might be admitted fellow commoner of 
Sydney Sussex College ; and here for a time we lose sight of our 
young hero. Yet, if tradition may be credited, there were not 
wanting reports that this son turned out somewhat wild ; in fact, 
" a roysferer." A year after, his devout and worthy father is 
taken siek," and Oliver is summoned in all haste to his death-bed. 
This event breaks up his college career. To fit him for the duties 
of after life, he spends some time in London, ginning a knowledge 
of law in Lincoln 's-inn. Stories of his wiidness still prevail at 
Huntingdon. But it is now irapossibk to verify them. In 1620, 
just aftei- ho had reached his twenty-first year, he returns home, 
married to a lady suitable for a life-companion, and not entirely 
destitute of fortune. He now takes up his position in his native 
town i becomes the &ther of a family ; opens his house to perse- 
cuted puritan ministers ; is oppressed by convictions of conscience 
approacbicg almost to insanity; sets himself to reti'ieve and 
repair some of his former errors; pays back money which he had 
formerly won at play; declares himself ready to make restitution 
to any whom he had wronged ; erects, behind his house, a building 
which might be used as a chapel; grows in tho opinion of his 
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townsmen ; is aa unsuccessftil candidate, in 1625, for his native 
fcoTOugti ; but is returned in tlie third parliament of Charles I., 
ready to take hia part in the mighty movement of those ttunult- 
ooiiS times. 

Could we discover some newspaper of 1628, eonlaiDing, in the 
modern fashion of detail, the whole history of such an election, — 
the movers and seconders of the candidates, the speeches of the 
day, the feeling existing in that ancient borough respeoling the 
court, its advisers and its measures, the list of votes as they were 
polled, (he account of the chairing of the members according fo 
the fashion of those times, — how invaluable would suoh a doeu- 
meat be! 

The following mysterious entry occurs, in reference to this year, 
in the Eegister of All-Saints', Huntingdon : 
" 16E8. 

Hoc aimo Olivcrus Cromwell pccnltentia caoa. l«ta amissii.'' 



The initials are those of J. Tomlinson, then the rector. The 
Latin is none of the best, and it defies the present author's power 
of intei'pretation. It may refer to the uncle. Sir Oifver, whose 
extravagance had compelled him, in the preceding year, to sell 
Ifinchinbrook: into the fiimily of the Montagues. Or does it refer 
to the nephew, aiid is it confirmatory of those traditions which 
relate how he sold his wife's jointure, with her consent, in pay- 
ment of bis debts ! and does it tell us that he had arrived at the 
end of his substance, being then a penitent? South's abusive 
representation of Cromwell may be here remembered : " Who that 
had seen such a, banki-upt, beggarly fellow aa Cromwell first enter- 
ing the Parliament-house, with a thread-bare cloak and a greasy 
hat, and perhaps neither of them paid for," &o. We must regard 
this interpretation of Mr. Tomlinaon's bad Latin as not alto- 
gether improbable. Bnt conjecture is useless. This much alone 
is clear, that from this time the whole course of Cromwell's life 
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became completely elianged. That change he avows io a. letter 
written subsequently to his cousin, and already partjally quoted : 
"You know what manner of life mine hath been. 0! I lived ia 
and loved darkness, and hated light ; I was a chief, yea, the cjiief 
of sinners. Tliis is true ; I hated godliness, yet God had mercy on 
me. the riches of his merey ! " The Christian man wlio hon- 
ors the transforming power, of religion will not shrink from this 
^de of the alternative. 

What tempestuous matters were agitated in this parliament 
needs not here be told. The relatioaahip between Cromwell and 
Hampden, with St. John's marriage to Oliver's cousin, would nec- 
essarily place the young Cromwell in the thickest of the figlit; 
and- the only speech in a committee of tliis parliament which is 
extant shows with what eagerness he took up the cause of prot- 
estantism. Parliament was vehemently and angrily dissolved. 
" I know," said the king, " there are dutiful subjects in this house 
as any in the world ; it being but some few vipers among them that 
did cast this mist of misunderstanding before their eyes." " To 
conclude, these vipers must look for their reward of punisliraent." 
Was Cromwell then in the king's eye, as a young spawn of this 
brood! 

Eleven yoai-s now elapse befoi-e the electors of Huntingdon are 
again called to exercise their francliise. Atler three years were 
ended, Cromwell ceased to be a resident in his native town, and 
we must move with him five or ax miles lower down the river. 
His mother remsdned at Huntingdon, making the best of the prop- 
ei'ty belonging to tlie family. She was well known as a good 
parent, a frugal liousewife, and a clever manager of her brewery — 
if brewery it were. 

St. Ives, though not itself actually fen-country, is the cattle- 
mai'kot of the fens. It has many points of resemblance to Hun- 
tingdon, being situated like it upon a rising bank of land imme- 
diately above tlje river Ouse, and overlooking a large extent of 
flat country. On one side of the river the fields are all pastui-es, 
rich, green, and suoculeut. An antique bridge, with only breadth 
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enough to admit of a single carriage, spans the river hy sis arches, 
and bears upon it the remains of a, chapel, now transformed into a 
beer-house. The town preserves an air of grave and sober anti- 
quity, here and there yielding to the innovations of modern time. 
A yenerahle house, which stands by the tide of the bridge, gives 
the town, as one enters, a somewhat foreign air. Carlyle sapp<^3 
that in the seventeenth century it consisted, not, 'as now, mainly 
of one long street, having houses on each side, but principally of a 
row of houses overlooking the river, with an intervening green. 
That author's visit to the town must have certainly been made 
under unfavorable circnmstances. The river is not " black as 
Acheron;" its waters are limpid and transparent, though some- 
what deep, and the metallic streaks \a which he refera must have 
arisen from some accidental and unnsual defilement. The church 
is pleasantly dtuated on a gentle elevation at the end of the town, 
immediately above a branch of the sti-eam ; and, though it has no 
ai-chiteoture of high pretensions, is a good and substantial edifice. 
Like many such structures, its inteiior has been sadly disfigured 
by modern alteration ; but it preserves some traces of the ancient 
carved pews which once filled it, probably about the date of James 
I., and the pulpit is perhaps referable to the same period. The 
whole structure has a mildewy air, which corresponds with the 
times of which we write. 

Such was the town in which Cromwell, then a grazing farmer, 
spent five years of his varied life. The lands occupied by him 
were on the end of the town opposite to the chui-ch. It is believed 
at St. Ives that he lived in an old house called 8lepe-ball. Crom- 
well certainly rented the estate ; and though the house, lately 
standing but now I'cmoved, was more modern than the time at 
which he lived, the traces of an older buildmg have been veiy 
apparent in its removal, and a chain of testimony points to this 
preexisting hall as his residence. The bam belon^ng to it is 
.unquestionably an ancient piece of maeonry ; the timber-work of 
the roof is very cui-iously constructed ; and a strong and confident 
attaches his tenantebip to the building, whilst some 
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inliab tai ta of St Ives remember lie i ng^ to wh h 
asserted Cromwell s horiea were eu, to Ij attache 1 




Cromwell was overseer of the St. Ives' green, — perhaps tlien 
used as a cattle-market, — and his name appears in the parish 
records of the town in this capaeity. Carlyle Bays, graphicalJy, as 
he points to the lands " past which the river Ouse slumberousiy 
rolls : " " Here of a certainty Oliver did walk and look aboat him 
habitually during those five years, from 1631 to 1636, — a man 
studious of many temporal and many eternal thin^ ! His cattle 
grazed here, his ploughs tilled here, tlie heavenly skies and infer- 
nal abysses over-arched and under-arched him here ! " * 

He had certainly niai^cials enough for reflection. Not to speak 
of the inward oonfiicts of his own mind, — conflicts arising from 

* Tq this pericid of Cromweira lifo we may imagine Milton's etatel j Bnlogiam 
to refer : 

"He hod groirn up in peace and priTOoy at home, silently oherjahing in his 
heart a oonEdenoe in God, and a magniuiimitj woll adapted for iha solenm 
times that wore approashing. Although of ripo years, ho had not Tet stepped 
forward into puWio lifo; and nothing ao inuoli distdngniahed liira fijin alt 
around, aa.tho cultivation of a pure religion, and tlio integiily of ht, hie " 
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the views of truth he had been recently led to take — deep, ear- 
nest, heaven-born impulses, — society ai-ound him was raging like 
a volcano, Laud's horizon, though as yet he knew it not, was 
growing darker and darker, Prynne's case, with that of Burton 
and of Bastwick, was deeply touching the syrapatliies of men's 
minds. Episcopacy was beginning to be introduced in Scotknd. 
The efforts made by well-wishers of reli^on to purchase advow- 
sons, that godly ministers might preach the truth, had exposed 
many to the terrors of tJie Star Chamber. The Book of Sports 
was revived. The writs of ship-money had been issued, and 
Hampden had stood resolute in i(s refusal. The thunder-storm 

Cromwell had now a numerous family, the eldest son a youfh 

of great hope. What destiny he might imagine for his son 

what for himself— who can tell ! As he walked to that old 
church, his neck enveloped, if tittdition may be believed, in red 
flannel (for the air of the place did not agi-ea with his constitution), 
what devout thoughts regarding his own spiritual state, and what 
disfaste, probably, for the preacher who gave liim husks instead of 
grain ! How would ho muse upon the religious destitution around 
him ! How converse upon the subject with " Dr. Wells, a man 
of goodness, and industry, and ability to do good everyway"! 
How listen to his words, perhaps on the very spot now occupied by 
nonconformists in a similar manner! Hia fervor was contagious; 
fervor cannot be hid. It communicated itself to his tenants and 
friends. Cromwell prayed with them, expounded to them, sounded 
the very depths of their hearts. And then we tlunk how, amidst 
the dreadful ohaos of his emotions, there came across his mind the 
thought which loyalty forbade him to utter, and Chi-istianity to 
thiuk of (it was a Jewish age !) * — tlie sword ! Till the grave 

"Wa liavo befuto ns a piimphlet entitled "Tho Tmth of tie Times Vindi- 
eafod ; wbeteby tlie lawfulnoss of Parliamentary prooeedinga ia taking up of 
m-nis is jraljaed, Ao„ by William Bridge, Fteoolior of Qod'a Word, at Tar- 
montli," tbB Bfgmnenta of niich ace aJmoat entirely drawn from Judfiism, 
OwBQ, too, was Etronslj belligerent. An appeal to arcaa on behalf of Cbria- 
tianitj is, perbaps, one of tho greatest anomalies on record. 
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reveal its secrets, we can never know precisely what these work- 
ing were I They have passed away like tlie waters of the river 
on whose hanks they were ooneeived. But fit is it that St. Ives 
should have Cromwell's mouumeDt. Mistaken as in some points 
he was, there has heen a prophet among them ! Not many towns 
have given a resting-plaoe to a Icing in his own right ! 

He who falls in with the lying, canting strain, which proclaims 
Cromwell to be nothing but a designing hypocrite, has small 
knowledge of the anatomy of human nature. It is true that he 
might deem considerable retention ofhis thoughts to be legitimate 
— even virtuous ; and that he might carry that opinion more 
strongly than wo should care to justify. But his private utter- 
ances aro not at war with his public ones. The eomplesion of his 
inward musings, so far as they can bo gleaned from his most con- 
fidential letters, does not differ from that of his public actions. 
Religion was not with him a garb put on as a holiday suit ; it was 
an eai'nest and deep conviction. Henmst be strangely constituted, 
who, while reading Cromwell's letters, and then viewing his private 
life, can discern nothing ia him but nnmingled dissimiUation. He 
declares himself not to have been ambitious of power. What is 
there to prove the contrary ? Amidst the earlier part of Cliarles' 
reign, his talents might have won for hira distinctions of a high 
order ; yet until the age of forty we see him little more than a 
dignified farmer. So far from eagerly grasping after place and 
power, it was the force of eiroumatonoes alone which brought him 
out from his obscurity, and set him on high as the object of uni- 
versal attention. Tliat men's noses were slit, and men's ears cut 
ofl^, because of thdr love to a spiritual religion, was no fault of 
Cromwell's. It was no fault of his that a nation, long down- 
trodden, rose tip, with an almost unanimous energy, to assert their 
rights and liberties. In the firat instance, Cromwell was but fol- 
lowing in the wake of others, and he certiunly indicated no eager 
desire to be prominent ia the reclamations of the times. But 
that, when the quarrel had reached its crisis, and the demands of 
the period called out loudly /or a ?nan, Cromwell, feeling himself 
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inspired for great actions, put himself into tiie position to whicH 
an outraged nation was calling him, is his tighest honor. "I have 
heen called," he aa.\d, in a subsequent address to the House of 
Commons, "to several employments in the nation, and I did 
endeavor to discharge the dutj of an honest man in those services, 
to God and his people's interest, and to the commonwealth ; hav- 
ing, when time was, a competent acceptation in the hearts of men, 
and some evidence tliereof." If any man were ever summoned by 
Providence to the post he aiierwards occupied, Cromwell was that 
man. When ooce aroused, there were with such a man no pro- 
longed pauses of hesitancy : 

" On eaoli gliince of tUought 

Decision followed, aa the tliuncler-boit 



To determine and to do were with him almost simultaneous ; and 
when Charles had consummated Ms oppression, by the attempt to 
seiae the five members, and war had become inevitable, ho was at 
onee, and the first, in action. His influence, his purse,* his sword, 
were at the nation's call; and on August 16, 1642, wo find him 
under arms, taking vigorous measures fer the defence of the king- 
dom, seiang the magazine in the castle of Cambridge, and bin- 
dei'ing " the carrying ft of j. ate fro that university."t The 
king was soon to learn w ut n n n y liia unrighteous acts had 

Cromwell is now app n ed e p a and soon after colonel, of 
the siity-scvcnili troop of the pi 1 amen s forces; the commander- 
in-chief behig the Earl of Essex He present at the indecisive 

led thi3 Berviee between dems and 
p a G 

f inia BorvleB vras of groa mpo an to h commonwenlth. It was nut 
onlj twenty tboasand pounds oot off Itom the royalists, but Ihe addldon of 
twenty thousand pounds lo fte ftinda for raising the parllnmonlai'y army ; and 
tliis was at t&e time most valnable. Ci-omwall was BBsiffted in this movamont 
by Wauton, fatJier of Valentino Wautoo, who afteiwnida iieoame hia brother- 
in-law, ttnd one oftio captains of the Ironsidca. 
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battle of Edge-liill, and he ia alreadj coming to conoluaona far in 
advance of his position. His rapid tactics have on more than one 
oocaaon " prevented tlie designs of the rojal army." Eat ho 
groans inwardly at the want of adequate sapport from (lose who 
ought to aid him, and says to Hampden, yet living, "Tour troops 
are most of them old, decayed serving-men, and tapsters, and saoh 
kind of fellows ; and their troops are gentlemen's sons, younger 
BOBS, and persons of quality; do you think that the spirits of such 
base and mean fellows will be ever able to encounter gentlemen 
that have honor and courage and resolution in them ? " Forthwith, 
thcrefoTO, he began to organize his Ironsides, and to try what 
religious conviction would do, when set in array against punctilious 
loyalty. "My troops," he writes, "increase. I have a lovely 
company; you would respect them, did you know them. No 
anabaptists ? They are honest, sober Christians ; they expect to 
be nsed as men !" "I had rather have a plain russet-coated cap- 
tain, that Itnows what he fighta for and loves what he knows, than 
that which }^u call a gentlemaji, and is notliing else." Of these 
Ironsides there appears to have been nearly fifty troops organized 
from tJie surrounding distiicts, as the " St. Neot's troop," &o. 
The captains of these troops probably included Evanson, Whalley, 
Norton, Sidney (Algernon?) 0. Cromwell, jr.,* H. Cromwell, 
Montague (aflezTvards Mirl of Sandwich), and others. These 
troops Bcem to have bean formed at different periods. It was 
the desire of Cromwell that hia Ironsides should be, in the phrase 
of that day, "a gathered chureh."t Now and then an old Bible 
turns up from the relics of a past age, which formed an absolute 
neeeaaary of their baggage and equipment. The report is that a 
fine of twelve-pence was levied for every oath, and that plunder, 
drinking and disorder, were severely disoountenanoed. An air of 
stern morality t pervaded tlie whole suporintendenee of these troops. 
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a the conduct of Oliver himself. He had got into his 
a horse seized by force. " I linderstaod," he writes, 
" there was some esception taken at a horse that was sent fo me. 
If the owner be not by you judged a malignant, and you do not 
approve of my having of tie horse, I shall as willingly return him 
again, as you shall desh'e. Not that I would for ten thousand 
horses have the horse to my own private benefit, saving to make 
use of him for the public," Ac. 

For on aocount of the I'apidity of Cromwell's marches and 
counter-marches, at this crisis everywhere fiill of decision, we 
must be content to j-ofer our reader to the pages of his biography 
themselves, which record how he dashed into St. Alban'a in the 
midst of a certain royal commission of array, brolce down the 
intrenohment of Lowestoffe, delivered Lincolnshire from the power 
of the royalists, and, by concentrating thus a strong force in the 
eastern counties, kept the war most effectually from that qnarter 
of the kingdom. Many similar adventures at this period demon- 
strated equally his skill and prowess. 

We have seen what was the substance of the solemn league and 
covenant taken at this time by the English parliament, in conjunc- 
IJon with the Scottish nation. Cromwell himself does not appear 
to have been in London to affix his signature among the rest to 
that celebrated document. But that he was prepai'ed to act in 
the fiill spirit of it, the following incident will show : Lord Man- 
chester is, at this time, sergeant-major of the associated counties, 
Cromwell being his lieutenant, and also governor of Ely. Parlia^ 
ment has determined on the removal of all " monuments of super- 
stition and idolatry," and Cromwell resolves to enforce the com- 
mand in his own vicinity. The scene is Ely Cathedral, a very 
ancient edifice, bearing traces of having been repaired and restored 
at various periods, and of Iiaving narrowly escaped total destruction 
in the wars with the barons, during the reign of King John. 
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Cromwell, who kia caused fortifications to lie i-aised near tlie 
Horse-Shoe, to secare tlio passes out of Lincolnshire, which were 
held on behalf of the king, resolves to proceed iu enforcing the 
orders of the parliament with promptitude. A letter has axioord- 
ingly been dcspatehed to " The Eevoreud Mr. Hitch, at Ely," 
requiring him, "lest the soldiei's should in any tumnltnavy or dis- 
orderly way attempt the refoi'mation of the Cathedral Ghui-ch," 
"to forbear altogether" the "choir service, as unedifying and 
offensive ;" acd conveying, moreover, this advice : " I advise you 
lo catechise, and read and expound the Scripture (o the people ; 
not doubting but tiie parliament, ■with the advice of the assembly 
of divines, will direct jou further. I desire your sermons wherG 
usually they have been, but more frecjuent. Your loving friend, 
Oliver Cromwell."* 

The warning was disregarded ; the choir service went on. The 
little city, to whose knowledge we may suppose this military threat- 
ening had come, was in a hubbub of anxious expectation aa to what 
the event might be. Cromwell issued no idle orders. One day, 
therefore, ho makes his appearance in the church, his hat upon his 

* The soeonil volume (third eflition) of Oarlyla'a " loKers, &c.,» lyhioh pta- 
aenlfl to the public the remarkablo coUeoyon cniitlecl tlie Stiiiirii -papers, oon- 
tiunB file followmg letter, Ijearing (late a HtHo while proeeiJiTig : 

"To Mr. BqniHE. nslmas 've, 

"Sm; It is no use onj moil's saying ho nill not do this or tbflt. What is to 
bs dono is no olioloe of mine. Let it he snlDeiont, it is tlie porliamont's ordats, 
sud we to obey them, I am siirprised at Monti^ao to any so. Show liun this; 
if Oie men n,ro not of a mind to obey thie ordar, I will cnshior theui, the whoio 
troop, I hcod God's Honse aa mneh as nny msm, but ranities omd trumpery 
give oo honor to God, nor idols serve him ; neither do painted windows mnke 
men more pioiia. Lot them do as pailianient bid thera, or olsa go home ; and 
then others will be less oiireful to do what we had done with Judgment. I leara 
there is four men down with the siekncfB in the Bt. Noot's troop now at maiMh. 
Latmehoar; ao ride ovor, and learn all of it, 

" Sir, I am your fi-iend, 

"Olivek CuojriTELL. " 
ajuirc has endorsed, — " They olieycd tbo order." 
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head. He gazes sternly at tiie resokte loolts of the littlo eongre- 
gation, and says aloud, " I am a man under authority ; I am eom- 
manded to dismiss this assembly." He is disregarded ; the servico 
goes on. He becomes more peremptory. " Leave off your fooling, 
and come down, sir ! " was the distinct and sufficient command. It 
was no longer to be disputed, and the company gloomily retired. 

This was a sad scene, but not unlike a hundred previous ones, 
which had removed catholic worshippers to make way for their 
protestant successora. It waa a lesson to those who stood by par- 
liamentary enactment, that the power which had made could also 
unmake. Such are the alternations to which a state-church is 
necessarily liable in times of public excitement. For the sake of 
peace, of the decencies of a spiritual religion, and of truth ifaelf, 
let it not be exposed to auoh questionable hazards ! What has 
Christ's gospel to do with, sfeel caps or glittering partisans, or why 
needs it be subjected to their influence ? Oromwoll learned after- 
wards to suspect the system under which he waa then acting ; but 
if there be a paidiamentary church at all, and if the parliament, 
which gives life to that church, deem certjun opinions sacrilegious 
and unchristian, — ajid if, moreover, those who believe in the author- 
ity of saoh a church refuse to adhere to the principle which their 
own doctrine reoogoizes, — what then? It is not for us, who deny 
the right of the stale's interference, to be responsible for all ite 



Already the "solemn league and covenant" is beginning fo work 
ni. Cromwell himself becomes one of the first to disti'ust its effi- 
cacy. For, not two months after this transaction at Ely, we havo 
a letter of remonstrance to Major-general Crawford, on behalf of 
some poor anabaptist in the army, who it seems has been laid under 
arrest because of his unpopular opinions ; giving us dear evidence 
how a mau like Cromwell, taught by experience and reflection, 
may begin to outgrow a garment which seemed to fit him only a 
few short weeks before : 

"Surely, you aro not well advised thus to tarn oif one so faith- 
ful to tiie cause, and so able to serve you as this man is. Give me 
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leave to tell you, I cannot be of jonr judgment {if a man notori- 
ous for ■wickedness, for oaths, for di'inking, hath as great a shara 
in your affection as one wlio fears an oath, who feans to sin), that 
this doth commend jour election of men to serve as fit instruments 
in this work ! " 

" Ay, but the man ' is an aaabaptist.' " "Are yon sure of that ? 
Admit he be, shall that render him incapable to serve the public?" 
* * " Sir, the state, in choosing men to serve it, takes no notico 
of their opinions ; if they be ^Tilling faithfully to serre it, that sat- 
isfies. I advised you formerly to bear with men of different minda 
from yourself : if you had done it when I advised you to it, I 
think you would not have had so many stumbling-blocks in your 

What will tho Westminster assembly of divines, now earnestly 
sitting, say fo such doctrine? Baillie shall answer for himself: 
"The independents have so managed their aiKiires, that of the 
officers and sojours in Manchesfer's armie, certwnlie also in the 
generall's, and, as I hear, in Waller's likewise, more than the two 
parts are for them, and these of the fiirr most resolute and confi- 
dent men for the pailiament party. Judge ye if we had not need 
of our friends' help."* " In this long anarchie, the sectaries and 
heretics inoreasc marvellouslie ; yet we are hopefull, if God might 
help us, to have our presbyteries erected as we expect shortly to 
have them, and gett the chiefe of the independents to joyn with ns 
in our practicall conclusions, as we are much labouring for it ; and 
are not yet out of hope, we trust, to winn about all the rest of 
these wild and enormous people."! "The humor of this people 
is very vaiious and inclinable to singularities, to differ from all the 
world, and one from another, and shorUy from themselves. No 
people had so much need of a presbjtrie." t 

But instead of matters inclining, as the war went on, to this 
mode of adjustment, they gi-adually moved further and further 
from the desired point. After the battle of Maiston Moor, fbl- 

* Baillie, April 2(j, UU. f Ibid., April 29, Ifiii, 
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lowed by tlio second battle of Newbury, OTOmwell and Manoheatfir 
differed, divided, became antagonist. Whilst Esses and Man- 
chester commanded, the war was indeed little likely to be brought 
to a close. Cromwell exhibited in the House of Commons charges 
against his superior officer, and was charged in retura with having 
said, "There will never be a good time in England till we have 
done with lords." The self-denying ordinance was accordingly 
passed ; was at first rejected by the lords, but aftei'waids obtained 
their ooncuri-enee. One of the features of this bill was, that reli- 
gious men might bo permitted to serve in the army without tating 
the covenant ; another was, that no member of either house shoald 
take any office of ccmimand, civil or military. The adherents of 
the covenant were deeply shocked by Cromwell having declared 
that, if ho met the king in battle, he would as soon fire his pistol 
a,t him as at any other man. Esses, Manchester, and otiiers, 
immediately resigned their commissions. Cromwell, by some 
means not very apparent, relaiued, or was recalled to, bis post of 
service. The season of uniformity and dilatoriness had passed. 
The battle of Waseby followed. Charles was completely routed on 
the iield, and the publication of his correspondence, seiaed on the 
spot, proclaimed to the nation his utter insincei-ity,* and his deter- 
mination to have called in a catholic ai-my lo reinstate liim on the 
throne. " I give thee power," he says to ono of his generals, " to 
promise in my name that I will take away all the penal laws 
agiunst the Eoman Catholics in England, as soon as God shall 
enable me to do it ; so that by their mean* and fiivors I may have 
such powei'fu! resistance as may deserve so great a ikvot, and 
enable me (o do it." It was equally evident that the king was 
intending to biing in a fereign force for the subjugation of his 

* Tlie waut of " rclioblonoas," fc use a Ecottjah plraso, woe remarkabla in 
tbo Btanits. It was .1 vice of Jamea I. Pait of Roahester's opigrimi was 
ciiiially npiilioiblG to tlie fat&er, Uio son, ami Ito grandaoH : 
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people,* Thia battle, oStar some further advontui-cs, in which 
Cromwell's energy was oonspicnous, ended the first uvii wai , June 
14, 1645, with the defeat of the king. 

Charles now put himself into the hands of the 'Scottish army, 
onoamped before Newark. Tiie solitary man nho Tvith Glipi>ed 
beard, and in a mean disguise, came to seek t lefuge m the camp 
of his eaemies, was yet a king; and tlie Scotch aimy wis not 
insendble of the advantages hia possession gave them But Iht, 
king proved in thmr hands inti-actable.t He would not abandon 
episcopacy; the Scotch would not abandon then covenant, and be- 
tween the preabyterian and the independent party Charles endeav- 
ored to intrigue, so as to get " his ain again." " The king's mad- 
ness," writes Baillie, " has confounded us all. We are in a woeful 
evil taking; we know not what to doe, nor what to say."i "The 
king's answer has broken our heart ; we see notliing but a sea of 
new and more horrible confusions. We are afraid of the hardness 
of God's decree against that madd man, and against all his king- 
domes."^ The result was, that the Scottish army delivered him 
over into tlie hands of the English, receiving two hundi-ed thou- 
sand pounds in payment of the arrears due to the army, and 
marched home. They would not serve a monarch who rejected 
the covenant of Ohrbt. His majesty left Newcastle, and was 
escorted to a kind of honorable imprisonment in Holmby House. 

The 10th March, 1647, was appointed by the commons — 
who an yet adhered io the notion of the possibility of a general 
uniformity, and had just passed the prcsbyterian platform of church 
govei-nment — as a day of fasting and humiliation against " blas- 
phemies and heresies." It was the first overt manifestation of a, 
discord which soon became notorious. Cromwell felt the blow ; 
and a letter of his, addressed to Faiifax, who had now si 
Manchester, shows the state of his feelings: "Never 
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aph'its of men more embittered than now. Surely tlie devil hath 
but a short lime. Sir, it's good the heart be fixed against all 
this. The naked simplicity of Christ, with tliat wisdom he is 
pleased to give, and patience, will overcome all this * * *, 
Upon the fast-day divers soldiere were mised (as I heaid), both 
horse and foot, near two hundred in Covent Garden, to prevent 
us soldiers fix>m cutting the prosbyterians' throats. These are 
fine tricks to mock God with." Uniformity was crumbling 
already in the hands of its manufacturers! The city and the 
ai-my had become antagonists. A new contest was rising — prea- 
byterianism versus independency; by which word independency 
let tie reader understand is meant the party contending, not so 
much for a particular form of church polity, as for religious liberty 
in general. Among the latter party, Cromwell was d^ly becom- 
ing mightier. Ho had even ventured, when watching the devel- 
opments of the Elragglets for uniformity in the House of Com- 
mons, to say to Ludlow, " These men will never leave till the army 
pull them out by the ears ! " 

We must hastily pass over tie complicated history of this crisis. 
Presbyterianism is establislied, at least in London and in Lanca- 
shire; but the discontents between the city and army are every 
day increasing. Thosewhocannot understand the questions atissue 
will be forward in connecting these dislocations with Cromwell's 
intrigues. But there was a vital question involved; and that 
question was, whether Cromwell and his army would allow the 
religious liberty, for which they had struggled so manfully, (o be 
crashed by the heel of a dominant establisliment, by what religious 
name soever that establishment might be called. Ludlow relates 
tlmt, in a conversation with Harrison, he asked that general what 
had led him to unite with CromweD in his movements against the 
parliament ; and the reply was, " that he had dono it because he 
was fully persuaded they had not a heart to do any more good for 
the Lord and his people." The king had been taken hj the ai-niy 
from Holraby House, not unwillingly; and it was tlie question of 
a moment whether lie couid not be set upon his thioiie on terms 
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whict might give to CTOmwell's party a guarantee for the i-eli^oua 
liberty they sought But Charles proved now, as always, imprac- 
ticable. His ooronafion oath would not allow episcopacy to ba 
abolished, though it had Buffered the daily infraction of Magna 
Charta. 

At length, the king fled from Hampton Court to tlio Isle of 
"Wight ; and, by a i-esolution of the two houses that thoy would 
treat with him no more, was virtually dethroned, and made a pris- 
oner in Carisbrook Castle. The Scotch raised an army to deliver 
the king fi-om sectaries, and the second civil war hegan. This 
wai- will be understood to have beea a contest for liberty against 
parliamentary uniformity. 

We cannot better describe the position of affiiii-s than by an 
CKti'aot from Neal: "The army* had been six months in the field, 
this Bummer, engaged against the eavaliers and Scots, who being now 
i-educed and subdued, they began to express a high dissatisfaction 
with the present ti'eaty, because no provision hod been made for 
their darling point, liberty of conscience. Here they had just 
reason for complaint, but ought not to have relieved themselves by 
the methods and at the expense they did. They were thoreughly 
incensed against the king and his cavaliers on one hand, and the 
high Presbyterians on the other. It appeared to them that the 
king's sentiments in religion and politics were not changed ; that 
he would alwaj^ be rising new commotions till things returned to 
their fonncr channel, and in the picsent treaty he had yielded 
nothing but through con3tm,mt , and tint when ho was restoi-ed to 
his throne, after aJl the blood that ha 1 been she<l they should 
neither he safe in their lives or foitunes On the other hand, if 
proteslant uniforimty should take place by virtue of the present 
treaty, their condition would be little mended; for (said they), if 
the king himself cannot obtma liberty to have the common prayer 
read privately in his own family, what must the independents and 

»It is impothuit to remcniboi: that the bodj tennod "tJio atmy "was not at 
tills poiiod 11 band of inorccnaiics, bnt a eolleetiun of sobor ci(j»a)B,whoui reli- 
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sactariea expect ? What kive wo been contending for, if, after all 
the hazards wo have run, presbytery is to be esaUed, and we are 
to be banished our country or driven into comera ? " * 

In tho present crisis, days of fosting and prayer were instituted 
by the army at their head-quarters in St. Albans. Tho result 
v™ the presentation of a remonstrance, demanding that the king 
be brought to justice; that the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York be required to surrender, or be cleckred incapable of gov- 
erning ; and that henceforth no king be admitted but by tho peo- 
ple's free election. 

Other prompt meaau es f How d up this remonstrance. A 
party of hoi'se was ma h d to th Lie of Wight to secuie the 
king. The army, w th Fa fax at t& head, posted ilself in Lon- 
don, and the troops w juarte 1 about Whitehall and St. Janses', 
with the assurance tl t tJi j [ f j f the people should not bo 
disturbed. 

It is impossible for us to follow Oi-omwell through the vigorous 
Scottish campMgns by which (eontemporaneoHslj with the above 
movements) this second civil war was distinguished. An est.-act 
from a letter, addressed by Cromwell to the House of Commons, 
is, however, worth fJie quotation : "I do think the afiairs of Scot- 
land are in a thriving posture as to the interests of honest men; 
and Scotland is like to be a better neighbor to yoti now than when 
the great pretenders to the covenant, and religion, and treaties, — 
I mean Duke Hamilton, the Earls of Lauderdale, Traquhar, Caj'- 
negy, wid their confederates, — had the power in tbeir bands. I 
dare to say that that party, with their pi-etences, had not only 
thought the treachery of some in England (who have cause to 
blush) endangered the whole state and kingdom of England, but 
also brought Scotland into such a condition as that no honest 
man, wbo had the fear of God, or a conscience of reli^on and the 
just ends of the covenant and treaties, could have a being in that 
kingdom." This extract will show on what principles Oliver 
Cromwell's campaign was undertaken. 

*Ncal, vul. 111., p. iSri. 
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Daring the 8ubsei|uent proceedings, Cromwell was a constant 
attendant in his place in the House of Commons. He had nar- 
rowly escaped being committed to the Tower in June, 1647, by 
leaving London early. At this time, he is desciibed hy Mrs. 
Hutchinson as heing " uncorruptibly fliithful to his trnstand to the 
people's interest." Ireton, Ci-omwcll's son-in-law, had, up to » 
late period, been of opinion that Oliarlea might even yet bo 
brought to a safe adjustment. But an expression of the king's, 
added to many others, undeceived him. On one occasion the king 
said, " I shall play my game as well as I can." To which Iretom 
replied, significantly, " If your majesty has a game to play, you 
must give us also the liberty to play ours." It would appear that 
Cromwell had for some time hesitated respecting the proceedings to 
be taken in reference to the king. lie said, " If any man moved 
this of choice or design, he should think him the greatest traitor 
in the world; but, since Providence and necessity had cast them 
upon it, ho should pray God to bless their counsels, thongh he 
was not provided on the sudden to ^¥e them advice." Burnet 
says, " Irefon was the person that drove it on. Cromwell was all 
the while in some suspense about it." * 

Were we compiling a general history, it would be necessary to 
enter at large upon the constitutional and moral questions which 
were involved in tlie execution of the king. As it is, we must leave 
them to the reader's own consideration, simply observing that, to 
regard the matter anght, it must be looked at in conDCOtiou with 
the recent deaths of Strafford and Laud, and that the religious 
party who advocated the former stand upon disadvantageous 
gi'Ound in condemning the latter. Nor will we stay to record tho 
deliberate and public manner in which that deed was executed, as 
an act which its perpetrators by no means shrank jfrom avowing ; 
nor fell how the death of the king pierced the nation to the centi-e 
of its sympathies, and tended materially to shake the foundations 
of the new commonwealth. No edifices are more insecure than 

• Burnofa lEstorj' of Ilis 0™ Times, vol. i., p. 40. 
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those whioh are cemented witli blood. A terrible spirit of Juda- 
ical severity pervaded the whole traosaotioQ, — a spirit only legit- 
imate when inspired by direct divine sanction, and, lacking that, 
formidable and most dangerous. Cromwell was not the proposer 
of the measure ; but, by the part he perfoi-med in it, he volunta- 
rily undertook its large responmbility.* 

The remnant of the assembly of divines at Westminster pro- 
tested unanimously ag^at the oxeonfion of the king, and on 
behalf of the solemn league and covenant which was intended to 
secure his person. A remonstrance to this effect was signed by 
the most eminent London ministers. Neal says, " None of their 
ministers, that I know of, declare their approbation of the pro- 
ceedings of the council of officere in the trial of the king, except 
Hugh Peters and John Godwin." Many of the independent min- 
isters, though diasaUsfied with the treaty of Newport, because it 
denied toleration to them, joined wifli their brethi'en in pi-otesting 
against the king's eseeution ; whilst the commissioners of the 
Scottish Kirk denounced the proceeding, and wrote a letter to 
the ministers of Ijondon, exhorting them to persevere in their 
opposition to the House of Commons, and to a general toleration. 
It is evident that at this time the parliament had not determined 
what form of government was most desirable, and that the execu- 
tion of the king was not the act of any one party alone, seeing 
that there were then in the house " men of all parties, — episco- 
palians, presbyteriana, independenis, anabaptists, and others." 

Cromwell's defence of hia course will be found in the memoir 
prefixed to the State letters of Lord Erogbill. The writer says, 
" One time particulai-ly, in the year 1649, when Jjord Broghill 
was riding with Cromwell on one side of him and Ireton on 
the other, they fell into discourse about the late king's death, 
Cromwell declared that if the king bad followed his own mind, 
and had had trusty servants about him, he had fooled them all ; 

^ • Dr. 0mm preaohod baforo parliament on tte day following thu doeapitn- 
tiOQ of tlio iiing. But ho evidently avoided oxprcsaing auj distinct oijiiiion un 
tlie procedure. 
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and further said, that once they had a mind f« haye dosed with 
him ; but upon something that happened, they fell off from their 
design again. My loud, finding Cromwell and Ireton in good 
humor, and no other person wilhin hearing, asked them if he 
might bs so bold as to desire an account ; 1. Why they once 
would have closed with the Icing? and 2. Why (iey did not? 
Cromwell veiy freely toid him that he would satisfy him in botli 
his queries. The reason, says he, why we would once have closed 
with the Icing was this : we found that the Soots and the presby- 
teriana began to be more powerful than wc ; and if they had made 
up matters with the king, we should have been left in tho lurch, 
— therefore we thought it best to prevent them, by oiiering first to 
come in upon any reasonable conditions, But while we were busied 
with these thoaghla, there came a letter from one of our spies who 
was of the king's bedchamber, which acquMnted us that on that 
day our doom was decreed ; that he could not possibly tell what it 
was, but we might find it out if we could intercept a letter from 
the king to the queen, wherein he declared what he woold do. 
The letter, he siud, was sewed in the skirt of a saddle, and the 
bearer of it would come with the saddle upon his head, about ten 
o'clock that night, to the Blue Boar Inn, in Holborn ; for there 
he was to lake horse and go tfl Dover with it. This messenger 
knew nothing of the document iu the saddle, but some persons in 
Dover did," The letter is intercepted. "As soon as we had it 
we opened it, in which we found the king had acquainted the 
queen that he was now courted by both factions, the Scotch pres- 
byterians and tJio army, and which bid fiiirest fbr him should have 
him ; but he thought he should close with the Scots sooner than 
tie other, &c. Upon this, added Cromwell, we took horse and 
went to Windsor; and, finding we were not likely to liave any 
tolerable terms from the king, we immediately, from that timo for- 
ward, resolved his ruin." 

The constitution of England was now completely changed. The 
House of Commons was procfeimed the supreme authority ; the 
Prince of Wales was disinherited; the House of Lords abolished; 
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the office of king declarecl miiiocessary anct diiiigeroua ; the execu- 
tive power lodged in a council of state ; the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy a.baiidoned, and supplanted by the "engagement," 
— a declaration that the person taking it would be " true and 
fiiithful fo the government established without king or house of 
peers," Cromwell, witii his army, departed for Ireland, to quell 
the catholic insurrection. 

Before he embarked, he addressed a letter for the parliament, 
recommending the abandonment of penal laws relating to religion. 
The house accordingly brought in an act " for the appi-obation of 
able and well-qualiied persons to be made ministera, who cannot 
comply with the present ordinance for ordination of ministers." 
At the same time an not was passed, at the instance of General 
Fairfax nud his council of officers, to abandon all penal statutes 
which offended weak consciences, excepting, however, from the 
indulgence, all papists, or favorers of the late hierarchy, and pro- 
viding for the punishment of immorality and profaneness. No 
minbter was capable of presentation to any living, unless within six 
months he took the engagement publicly before his congregation. 

This was very partial justice, if indeed it was justice at all. 
Many ministers, accordingly, refused to abide by the fast, and 
would not keep the fiist-days appointed by the government. In 
these protests the presbyterians were especially prominent. la 
the mean time, the Scotch commissioners, supported by the Eng- 
lish presbyterians, were ti'eating with young Charles in Holland, 
with a view to obtmning his subscripfjon to the «>venant. 

Oramwell's campaign in Ireland was, like its author, stern, 
pi-ompt, terrible ; undertalten and executed upon principles suffi- 
ciently intelligible, but open, like the rest of his actions, to large 
questioning. The cruelties which had been practised upon prot- 
estants had inflamed his spirit. He felt that so dangerous a party 
as excited "papists " must be dealt with as the highest class of 
enemies ; and, anticipating a general movement in Scotland conse- 
quent upon the death of the king, it was requisite that no time 
should be lost. Cromwell was not by nature cruel ; on the con- 
18 
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trary, the lettare which, are preserved at this date, in reference to 
the marriage treaty he had just concluded on behalf of his son, 
afford evidence of the softest tenderness. But, wliikt some of his 
protestantism was principle, some of it was passion ; and Crom- 
well's military mind saw but one way to an object, and that the 
shortest. His red right hand avenged the persecutions of his 
brethren. We hasten over a page which the I'eligion of Christ, 
in its gentleness, forgiveness, and loving persuasion, trembl<B to 
peruse. Ireland was subdued ; the flame of ifs disaffection quenched 
in blood. The spirit of the oampiugn is sufficiently indicated by 
Cromwell's own manifesto; "You, unpi-ovokecl, put the English to 
the most unhoard-of and most bai-bavous massacre, — without respect 
of sex or age, — that evei- the sun beheld. And at a tune when 
Ireland ivaa in perfect peace, and when, through the example of 
English industry, through commerce and traf&o, that which was in 
the natives' hands was better to tliem than if all Ireland had been 
ia tlieir possession, and not an Englishman in it. And yet then, 
I Bay, was this unheard-of vilJany perpetrated by yom- instigation, 
who boast of ' peace-making ' aad ' union against the common enemy.' 
What think you, by this time, is not my asserUon trae 1 Is God, 
will God be, with you? 

" Ho that bids us ' contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints ' tells us that we should do it by ' avoiding the spirit of 
Cain, Corah, and Balaam ; ' and by ' building up ourselves in the 
most holy faith,' not pinning it upon other men's sleeves. Pray- 
in<T 'in the Holy Ghost:' not mumbling over matins. Keeping 
' oui-selvea in the love of God : ' not destroying men because they 
will not be of our faith, 'Waiting for themercy of Jesus Christ:' 
not cruel, but merciful. But, alas ! why is this smd ? why are 
these pearls cast before you ? You are r^olved not to be charmed 
from ' using tlie instrument of a foolish shepherd.' You are a part 
of Antichrist, whose kingdom the Scripture so espressly speaks 
should be ' laid in blood ; ' yea, ' in the blood of tho saints.' You 
have shed great store of that already ; and ore it bo long, you must 
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all of you liave ' blood to drink ; ' ' even t!ie drogs of the cup of the 

fury and the wrath of God, which will be poured out unto you.' 

****** 

" rivst, therefore : I sliall not, where I have power, and the 
Lord is pleased to bless me, suffer the exercise of the mass where 
I can take notice of it. ' No,' nor ' in any way ' suffer you that 
ave papists, where I can find you Beduoing the people, or by any 
overt act violating the laws established ; but if yon come into 
wy hands, I shall cause to be inflicted the punishments appointed 
by the laws, to use your own terms, secundum gravilatem delicti, 
upon you ; and shall try to reduce things to their /ormer slate on 
this behalf. As for the people, what thoughts they have in their 
own breasts I cannot reach ; but shall think it my duty, if they 
walk honestly and peaceably, not to cause them in the leiBt to 
suffer for the same. And shall endeavor to walk patiently and in 
love towards them, to see if at any time it shall please God to give 
them another or a better mind. And all men under the power of 
England within this dominion are hereby required and enjoined 
strictly and religiously to do the same." 

Leaving Ireton, his son-in-law, as tlie lord-deputy of Ireland, 
CTOiBwoii next marched, Fairfax haying resigned his command, 
against the Sootoh. A new position had Iwen taken by that 
nation. They had proclaimed Prince Charles their king ; had 
"compelled him voluntarily," as Carlyle says, to talce the cove- 
nant ; and Charles is now on his way to be crowned among them. 
Anticipating a little, we may remark that we have now before us 
" a sermon pi-eaeh'd at Scoon, Jan. 1, 1651, at the coronation of 
Oharles the Second, By Robert Dowglaas, minister at Edinburgh, 
modei-ator of the commission of the General Assembly." The text 
is 2 Kings 11 : 12, 17,—" And he brought forth the king's son and 
put the crown upon him, and gave him &e tesljmony, and they 
made him king, and anointed him, and they elapt their hands and 
said, God save the king. And Jehoiada made a covenant between 
the Loi-d and the king, and the people that thoy should be the 
Lord's people, between the king also and the people," 
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la the course of Uiis isennoa the preacher dediiims agfunat ana- 
baptists, photinians, levellers aod repuMicans, and tells the king 
that he has covenanted to maintain the true reformed religion, " to 
extirpate popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, schiam, and pro- 
faneness ; " to puajsh " malignanta and evil instruments." " Sir, 
jou are in covenant with God and his people, and are obliged to 
maintain presbyterian govemmeat as well against Brastdans as 
sectaries," " Another example I give yon, yet in recent memory, 
of your grandfather, King Jam^. He happened to be very young 
in a time full of dif&culties ; yet there was a godly party in the 
land wlio put the crown upon his head. And when he came to 
some years, he and his people entered into the covenant with God : 
he was much commended by godly and faithful men ; comparing 
him of young Josiah standing at the altar i-enewing a covenant 
with God, And he himself did thank God that he was bom in a 
reformed faith, better reformed than EnglaTtd, for they retained 
many popish ceremonies : yea, better reformed than Geneva, for 
they keep some holy days : charging his people to be constant, and 
promi^ng himself to continue in that reformation, and to maintain 
the same. Notwithstanding of all this he made a foal defection 
he remembered not the kindness of them who had held the crown 
upon hia head ; yea, he persecuted faithful ministers for opposing 
that course of defection. He never rested till he had undone 
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oatli, and was girded with the sword, the lord great constable 
saying : 

" Iloeeiye tliia kingly sword for (la defence of the faith of 
Christ, and protection of his kirk and of the true religion, a3 it is 
presently professed within this kingdom, and according to the 
national covenant and_ league and covenant, aud for esecnting 
justice and ecjuity," &e. &e. Then the king, after other cere- 
monies, was crowned, and when he was seated on the throne tlie 
minister " spoke to him a word of exhortation." The lords after 
tliis, holding their hands between the king's hands, swore the 
,&lIomng oath : 

" By the eternal and almighty God, who liveth and reigneth 
forevei', I become your liege man, and truth and f^th shall bear 
unto you, and live and die with you, against all manner of folks 
whatsoever, in yonv service, according to the national covenant and 
. solemn league and covenant." The ceremony was concluded by 
another eshortation, and by prayer, singing, and the benediction.* 

Suoh, though the period has been a little antedated, was the 
king, aiid suoh the system whioh Scotland was now in arms to 
promote ! It was, as before, a war for a national presbyterial 
csti^lishment. Against this system, and against this future king, 
Cromwell is now marching to Scotland, not without visions of what 
may happen should he be successful in keeping- him from his 



Cromwell's Scottish campaigns are most interesting and instruct- 
ive. They exhibit the same man that we saw in Ireland, impul- 
sive, energetic, absolute; but they exhibit; him in his better 
aspects. 

He is afterwards seen lying at Berwick ; Leslie, the Scottish 
general, in front of Edinburgh. From this point the English 
general addresses a manifesto to the people of Scotland: "Your 
own guilt is too much for you to bear ; bring not, therefore, upon 
yourselves the blood of innocent men, deceived with pretences 
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of king and covenant ; from whose eyes you hide a hetter knowl- 
edge. I am persuaded that diTera of you, who lead the people, 
have labored to build yourselves in these things ; ■wherein you 
have eeaaured others, and eatabhshed yourselves ' upon the Word 
of God.' Is it, therefore, infiUlibly agreeable to the Word of God, 
all that you say ? I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it 
poEsible you may be mistaken." 

How Cromwell becomes cooped up in the peninsula on which 
Dunbar is situated ; how his forces are discouraged at their posi- 
tion, whilst Cromwell, undaunted in trouble, comforts iiimaelf with 
hope ; how Leslie looks upon OHvev as olfogetber undone ; how 
the weather is wet and stormy, m(«t unfavorable lor such military 
inovements as it is necessary for Cromwell to take ; how Leslie ia, 
in an unguarded moment, tempted from his position on the over- 
looking heights ; how the quiek eye of the future protector defects 
the error of his antagonist; how he attacks the Scottish general 
with an overwhelming foi-ce, routs and almost destroys his army, 
and compels Leslie to enter Edinburgh as a furtive, we cannot 
stay to record* It is the turning-point of the whole campaign. 
The covenant ia tottering agMn ! It is finally lost at the great 
battle of Worcester, where Charles narrowly escapes being taken 
by his foes. His hope.s are for the present baffled. The crown 
has Med before the vision of the covenanted king ! 

Who wielded the power of that throne is known. By what 
means he ascended to its high eminence it is not our province fo 
record. It will be suf&cient to mark the aspect which the protect- 
orate of Cromwell boi-e towards the great questions of religious 
liberty. 

* It most be observed, howoyor, ua iharaclBriBtia of the spirit of Cromwell's 
legislation, tbativhen he nirived ju Edinburgh, nhile he put down tbo General 
Asaembly, lio ga™ tlie Scotch miniatcra Ml liberty to oocupj thoir own pnlpits, 
though they deolined to orail themaelves of it. "I TOi-ily believe," aays 
Iflrktou, in his Uiatory of tho Churoh of Scotland, " there irero moro sonls 
oonvertod to Chi-ist in that abort period of time, — that ia, duiiag the administra- 
tion of CcomweJI, — tJian fn any season smce tho Hefbrumtjon, thougb of triple 
its dumlion." 
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III the thirty^^eventh aridcle of " the instrument of gOTernment " 
which appointed Cromwell protector, it was pro¥ided that " all who 
professed faith in God by Jesus Christ should be protected in their 
religion." This, though by no means complete, was a great ad- 
vance upon the toleration of any preceding period. Popery and 
prelacy were indeed esduded ; bat rather on the supposition that 
they were political thaa becanse they were religious systems. 
Parliament, however, either with a view to restrict Crorawoira 
desired toleration, or because they designed to bring forward a 
measure for lie propagation of the gospel,* appointed a committee 
of fourteen persons, among whom were Owen, J. Goodwin, Mar- 
shall, Nye, Hanson and Easter, to determine what were the 
fundamentals of Christianity. It was a disputatious meeting; 
Baxter, who, in the case of the assembly of divines, complained 
of the logomachies of the sectaries, being the most pertinacious in 
it. But their labors were stopped by the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment Cromwell himself, accoi-ding to the testimony of Baxter, 
declared that " he could not understand what the magistrate had 
to do in matters of religion ; he thought that all men should be 
left to the liberty of their own consciences, and that the ma^trate 
could not intei-poae without ensnaring himself in the guilt of perso- 
eution." And these were the protector's own words : t 

" Have we not lately labored under the weight of persecution, 
and is it fit then to sit heavy on others ? Is it ingenuous to ask 
liberty, and not to give it ? What greater liypocrisy than for 
those who were oppressed by the bishops to becomo the greatest 

* Ottae'e Life of Owen, p. 150. 

■f During his proteotorfihip, Cromwell oa]led a oonfercnoo in hia diawing-rooni 
roBpectiag the toleration of the Jews, a mensDra odvised by some of liia high- 
EOBs' judges. Tha oonferonce was oompoaefl of judges, oiUaana, and divines. 
Among the latter "wcra OweD, Geodwin, Cudwotth, and J3ridge. Tlie Jaymcu 
affirmed ; tho divines denied. Cromwell's patienea wita, at length, wearied ; 
he told U)om ho hod hoped thoy wonld thiuw snmo light on the euhjeet, but 
tliat they had rendered tho matlar more obsonre than bofora ; ha, thei'afore, 
wished BO more of their cciiBsels, but desired on intewst in their prajera. The 
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oppressors ttemsdves bo soon as tlieir yoke ia removed ? * * 
As for profiine persons, blasphemers, such as preach aeditioD, con- 
tentious riulei-3, evil-speakers, who seek by evil words to corrupt 
good manners, and persons of evil convei'sation, punishment from 
the civil magistrate ought to meet with them," &c. 

The notion of a " Christian nation " — that lamentable confound- 
ing of an external with a spiritual reli^n — was clearly upper- 
most in Cromwell a mind, and it wis a gigantic error. But within 
these limits he intrenched himself most firmly : 

"Men who believe in Jpsua Christ — that is the form that 
gives being to true religion * * Whoever hath this fiiith, let 
hia form be what it will, he walking peaceably, without prejudice 
to others undei- other forms, it is a debt due to God and Christ ; 
and he will require it if that Christian may not enjoy his liberty. 
If a man of one fbriu will be ti'ampling upon tbe heels of another 
form, — if an independent, for example, will despise him under bap- 
tism, and will revile him, and reproach, and provoke him, — I will 
NOT siTFFBB IT IN wM. If, on the Other side, those of the ana- 
baptist " (sentiment) " shall be censuring the godly ministers of the 
nation who profess nnder that of independency; or if those that 
profess under presbyiery shall be repi-oaching or speaking evil of 
them, traducing and censuring them, — as I would not be willing 
to.see the day when England shall be in the power of the presby- 
tery to impose upon the eonseienees of others tiiat profess fiiith in 
Christ, — so I will not endure any reproach to them. But God 
give us hearts and spirits to keep all things ecjual!"* 

These were noble sentiments ! And, (hough they were dashed 
with matters not altogether palatable to modern tastes, such as the 
maintenance of ministers by a state provision, — at present by the 
tithes of the old episcopal clergy, t — they give us a striking view 

» Speooh to Proteotor's Second Parliament. Carlyle, -vol. it., pp. 123, IM. 

t Ho appointment of Trjers, whiok were thirtj-oiglit in nnmbor, and con- 
sisteH of iodependonta, preabybciians and baptjsls, van, parbaps, ua good ns 
ouj sneh uieosuro could bo. Bastoi' himself iii'aisos tba bofly nnd tlioiv nSQful- 

iicsa 1(1 the MUnmuiiif j. Uiit fiicb a meaaLue muil be alteiidcd, it is evident. 
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of whiit was tte true nature of Cromwell's ambition, — that of 
beiug not ii monaroh of precedents nnd conventionalities, of 
gilded crowns and red cushions, but, in the largest sense of the 
term, a king of men ! 

None is prepared rightly to estimaffl Cromwell's character and 
conduct, without the fairest examination of the elements with 
which he was required to deal, and of the impropitious demands 
by which he was surrouodod. Even the greatest admirers of the 
superiority of right over policy will not find the question compress- 
ible into a very narrow compass. But it was the day when 
"there was no king in Israel, but every man did that which ■was 
right in his own eyes." Cromwell did what was right in his eyes, 
and he saved the nation iVom anarchy and confusion. Yet, success- 
ful as, in its immediate results, his strong-handed policy might 
have been, the admirer of right versm might may still believe 
that a different course would have been attended with less ulti- 
mate reaction. But Cromwell was no yielding Apollo, who would 
let every upstart Phaeton step into his chariot, and possess him- 
self of the reins of a most difficult government. He believed him- 
self, like one of the judges of ancient Israel, called, by an 
authonty which superseded ordinary precedent, to a certiun work, 
and he did that work. Wo do not defend the integrity of the 
whole pieraias; but, admitting it, it is impossible to deny the com- 
plefenew of the conclusion. " We are ready," said he, " to escuse 
most of om- actions, — and justify them too, as well as to ezcuse 
them, — upon the gi-ouad of necessity. The ground of necessity, 
fbr justifying men's actions, is above all considerations of instituted 
law ; aud if this or any other state should go about — as I know 
thoy never will — to make laws against events, against what Tnay 
happen, I think it obvious to any man thoy will be making laws 
against Providence ; events and issues of things being from God 
alone, to whom all issues belong."* 
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Of Cromwell'B conviotion of this divine call, Low questionable 
or daugerous soever the precedent thus established may be, there 
is not the slightest valid reason for doubt. That he was accessible 
to fanaticism may be graafed ; that he vras a deep designing hypo- 
crite is a ealunmy, such as could only arise out of the doctrine of 
Charles' divine right to tread down his subjects on the one hand, 
or out of an ignorance of the spiritual liberty which Cromwell 
sought to promote, and which he mainly did promote, on the other. 

These points in Oromwell's character may be extensively illus- 
trated by reference to his extant memorbls. The following extract 
from a letter, which appears among the " Squire Papers " of Car- 
lyle'a edition, is i-emai-kable, and wo leave the i-euder to estimate it 
for himself. 

.■To- 

" London, July, J642. 

" Dear Friends : Your letters gave me great joy at reading 
your groat progress in behalf of our great cause. 

"Veriljjldo think the Lord is with me! I do undertake 
strange things, yet do I go through with them, to great profit and 
gladness, and furtherance of tlie Lord's great work. I do feel 
myself lifted on by a strange force, I cannot tell why. By night 
and by day I am urged forward on the great work. As sure as 
God appeared to Joseph in a dream, also to Jacob, ho aJso has 
directed — {some words eaten out by moths.) Therefore I shall 
not fear what man can do unto mo. I fee! He glveth me the 
light to see the great dai'kness that surrounds us at noon day. * * 

" I hoped, in a private capacity, to have reaped the fruit and 
benefit, together with my brethren, of our hard labor and hazards; 
the enjoyment, to wit, of peace and liberty, and the privileges of a 
Christian and a man, in some equality with others, according as it 
should please the Jjord to dispense unto me. And when, I say, 
God had put an end to our wars, or at least h-ought them to a 
very hopeful Lsisue, very near an end, — after Worcester fight, — 
I came up to London to pay my service and duty to the parlia- 
ment which then sat ; hoping that all minds would have been dis- 
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poseil to answer what seemed to be (he mind of God, namoly. To 
^ve peace and rest to his people, and espeoially to those who had 
bled more than nthera in the carrying on of the military affairs. I 
was much disappointed of my espeetation ; for the issue did not 
prove so. Whatever may be boasted or misrepresented, it was not 

Agiunr — 

" I appeal to the Lord, that the desires and endeavors we have 
had — nay, the things will speak for themselves : the liberty of 
England, the liberty of the people; the avoiding of tyrannous 
impositions, either upon men as men, or Christians as Christians; 
is made so safe by this act of settlement — the Protectorate — tliat 
it will speak for itself. And when it shall appear to the world 
what really hath been sMd and dons by all of us, and what our 
real tranaactions were — for God can discover; no privilege will 
hinder the Lord from discovering ! " 

It is difficult to understand on what supposition, except that of 
divine right, Cromwell's conduct in desiring to be king, even sup- 
posing that he did desire it, ia to be represented as of such incon- 
ceivable enormity. As protector, he enjoyed more real power, 
though less statoi than he could have possessed had he brought 
himself, by the acceptance of the royal title, within the definitions 
and provisions of British law. To be king, was not, therefore, 
his interest. Dot ho evidently desired it-, in order to settle hia 
government, io put an end to the distracting influences which raged 
around him, and to render the recovered liberties of the English 
people permanent. But such a thing might not be. The officers 
of the army, conspicuous among whom were Eleetwood and Des- 
borough, his own son-in-law and brother-in-law, resisted it, and 
presented a petition drawn up by Dr. Owen,* and mgned by a 
majority of the officers near town, which determined the question. 
England by this course lost a race of monarchs called to the throne 
by the popular voice ; went back to its old oppi-essors ; smarted 
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beneatli the rod of their vengeance or their folly ; and, after a, few 
years, called for jvnoliier revolution, to throw off its oppressive 
burden. 

It was a frequent declaration of Cromwell's, that the course of 
his life was one great lum to promote religioua freedom. Was he 
insincere in thb affirmation 1 Let his conduct in tlie matter of the 
Kedraontese hear witness ! 

The persecutions instituted by the Duke of Savoy against the 
poor protestanta who occupied the mountains and valleys of Pied- 
mont were of the most atrodous d^eriptjon. The duke published 
an order, dated January 25, 1655, commanding all protestauts to 
depart from their homes to such places as he should appoint, within 
three days, on pain of death and confiscation. This was in the 
depth of a most severe winter, and many perished in the moun- 
tains from hunger and cold. The mostemel barbarities were per- 
petrated on those who remwned. Many men and women were 
hewn in pieces, others were ravished and murdered. Some, hung 
on hooks, were left so fo expire. Some had their mouths filled 
wifli gunpowder, which was made (o explode. Some were flayed 
alive ; some burned alivo ; and a variety of other tortures, too 
numerous or too barbarous to relate, signalized the bifuriate malice 
borne by Italian Romanists to gospel truth. It was, in fiict, all 
but an extermination ; churches were set on fire, full of miserable 
i, and families hunted like wild beasts. The news reached 
1 just as Britain was on the eve of concluding a treaty 
with France. Louis XIV. was then nominally king, but he liad 
not yet asserted his own authority, and Cardinal Mazarin, in con- 
junction with Ann of Austria, wielded the sole power. CromweU 
refosed to sign the treaty till he had despatched an ambassador on 
the part of the Piedmontese to the court of Turin. With all the 
protector's hardness and sternness, when the occasion called for 
them, pity was an essential ingredient in his nature.* The news 
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of the sufferings of ttese Pledmontese had melted him to ieara ; he 
sent them two thousiwd pounds from his privy purse, appointed a 
day of national humiliation, and a collection, in oi-der to relieve 
their wants, and resolved that, in the abaenee of all other power fo 
compel justice for these sufferers, England should and would see 
them righted. Forty thousand pounds wei-e contribuf«d, with 
generous readiness, for the relief of these poor victims of oppvea- 
eion. 

But Cromwell did more — he insjsted that, hefbi-e he would 
sign the treaty with France, Mazarin should interpose with the 
Duke of Savoy to procure a cessation of these outrages. In vain 
did the cardinal represent that the matter stood in no relation to 
the treaty, and that the Vaudois had committed a hundred tiroes 
worse cruelties on the catholics thau they had suffered from them. 
Cromwell was not the man to give way. He told Mazarin that 
he had already allowed his own troops to be engaged on the side 
of the persecution. The French ambassador threatened to fake 
hia leave. Cromwell, entirely unmoved, allowed him to go. He 
at the same time announced to the court of Turin that if remon- 
strances failed he was prepared to take up arms. Encouraged by 
the example of England — Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and some 
of the Gierraan States, said the same. The result was, that the 
Duke of Savoy sent the English ambassador fo Cremwell, with a 
message moat respectfully worded, declaring that " the peraceu- 
tiona had been much misrepresented and exaggerated, and that 
they had been occasioned by his rebellious subjeofs themselves; 
nevertheless, to show His great respect for his highness, he would 
pardon them, and restore them fo their former privileges." Such 
was the issue of a negotiation, by ivbich the descendants of the 
ancient Waldenses were protected by the strong hand of Crom- 

learn behintl the oven is the place they hido tham (tho urma) ; ao watoh well 
and take what the man leaves ; and hnjig the follow out of blind [oat a hand], 
and I am jour waiTant. Foe he shot a boy at Pilton-bee by the Spinney, the 
widow's son, her only support ; ao God and man must rejoice at his prnisli- 

19 
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■ffell'a freedom-loving administration ! The iataiTal of quiet lasted 
BO long as Cromwell lived, and no longer. 

An instance not dissimilav occurred in reference to the city of 
Nismes, in tie province of Languedoc. Tlie profostants bad set 
up a reformer as magiati-ate, wliiet the catholics strongly opposed. 
On the day of election the protestanta took possession of the town- 
house, which they occupied witli armed men ; iind when the mag- 
natJ3g of the city came to ^ve their votes, the protestants poured 
out a volley of muaket-shot upon them. The provocation was cer- 
toinly very great, and the catholic party immediately proceeded 
to great severities i^ainst them, Tiie inliabitants of Niames, see- 
ing an army marching agdnst their city, and fearful of the conse- 
quences which their rash conduct had entailed on themselves, sent 
a messenger to Cromwell, to desire his interposition on their behalf. 
That very night, Cromwell despatched a courier to the English 
ambassador at Paris, who prevailed on tlie cardinal to pardon the 
offending reformers, and to stop the troops, which wei-e already on 
tlieir maroh to chastise them, so that when the messenger returned, 
he found the negotiation complete, and the city absolved. 

Snoh were some of the leading feature in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Oliver Cromwell. In no line of regal descent, his king- 
ship stands distinct, peculiai", alone, — for his successor was the 
merest cipher, — denied by the republican, and more strongly 
denied by the royalist, a gap in sculpturod lineage, and a blot in 
history ; yet acknowledged by such men as Louis XIV. and Maz- 
arin, who made the rest of the world fall down and worship them. 
That Cromwell's diaracter — independent, decisive and self-reliant, 
as ho was — prompted him to actions which, had they been per- 
fbnned by royalists, he would have been the first to condemn ; that 
the doctrine of the divine law of necessity, as he held it, made him 
dangerously a law to himself; that he showed " the terror of his 
beak, the lighfjiing of his eye," not always to punish the daring 
Prometheus who was wielding the fire of heaven, but sometimes 
to fright men away from the dead cai-rion of his own intei'- 
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csts* and power, we fear trulli and candor must admit. But ho 
was a vesse! moulded out of no common clay. He bad tke quick, 
intuitive perceptions wliich seem aidn to inspiration. As we ssaroii 
t!ie dunghill oa whicli his memory has been ignominiously thrown, 
the jewels which adorned him flash out upon our eyes. His enemies 
dwell upon his despotism, his friends applaud his lore of religious 
liberty ; both verdicts may be conjoined in the paradox which is 
his true description. He was a despot for religious liberty. He 
hold that religion was above all law, excepting always tliat fitlso 
religion which rendered law imposable. Whilst he crushed the 
unifoi-mity wtioh would liave paralyzed moral action, he taught 
that spii-itiial liberty was the vital element of a nation's gloi-y, and 
that greatness belonged to character, and was not identical with, 
the punctilios of a denominational creed. He did not, it is true, 
realize a complete notion of the thing he aimed at, and he some- 
times perplezed and confounded lumself. But he showed the way 
to a possibility of which the nation never lost sight ; the conviction 
of which made men impatient of the harsh rnle of the second 
Stuart, and prompted the subsequent movements of the great rev- 
olution. It must never ba forgotten that much of the obloquy 
heaped upon this great man arises not only from the malignity of 
the royalists, t but from tiie narrow views of the disappointed 
seekers of pesbyterian uniformity. The day of Oromwell's deg- 
radation is, however, over. In vain do men any longer trample 
on his memory; his name will not die. 

We cannot close this chapter without adverting to two scenes in 

* The t«sOmony of ao eminent a raiB aa Howo must not bo forgotton, in this 

t Tho f eafler oE the histot j of tlio eommonweaUh needs not to be told that 
lanaj of ao tales which obtained credonca rebtJve to the peraonagoa of that 
pof io(i Bie abaoluiely naked inventions, Owen was ohorged wiHi Iiaving gone 
about Osford girt witli a Biroi-d ; he deolai'^ tliat be never, to tia i-omembranoe, 
wore a sword in lis life. Tbo Bama divine is apoton of by Tillolson as having 
been ptesent at Cromwell'a doath-seene. Every probability attests that this 
Has eniJrely without fonndation. Those may be taken as apedmons of the 
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the protector's puvatc liie, which form a counterpart more tban 
corresponding to the ilLScnptions of his mjal antagonist's domestic 
virtues. One is the death ot Cromwell's earnest, loving, true- 
hearted mother : 

" Oa Friday, Secretary Thurloe writes incidentally : ' My Lord 
Protector's mother, of ninety-four years old, died last night. A 
little before her deatli she gave my lord her blessing, in these 
words : Tho Lord cause his fiice to shino upon you, and comfort you 
in all your adversities, and enable you to do great things for the 
glory of yoar most High God, and to be a relief unto his people. 
My dear son, I leave my heart with thee, A good-night ! — and 
therewith sanic into her long sleep.' Even so. Words of ours are 
but idle. Thou brave one, mother of a hero, farewell ! Ninety- 
four years old ! The royalties of Whitehall, says Ludlow, TCry 
credibly, were of small moment to her ; at the sound of a musket, 
she would often be afraid her sou was shot, and coald not be satis- 
fied unless she saw him once a day, at least. She, — old, weak, 
wearied one, — she cannot help him with his refractory pedant 
parliamenis, with his anabaptist plotters, royalist assassins, and 
world-wide confusions ; but she bids him bo strong, be comforted 
in Grod, And so good-night ! And in the still eiernities and 
divine Silences, — WeE, are they not divine?"* 

The companion scene is not less affecting ; it describes the death- 
bed of Oliver's fiivorite daughter, the Lady Claypole. "For four- 
teen days he watched by her bed-side, he and her noble mother, 
and the loving circle of sisters, including their young Eranees, with 
her widow's tears slill undried, For fourteen days the fond 
father, unable to attend to any public business, i-cfused to quit her 
bedside. On the 6th day of August she lay at rest, in her last 
sleep, and tho weeping circle sought consolation where they had 
oft before found it in less trying hours of bereavement." 

Oliver boro the trial with the fortitude of a Christian parent, 
and yet it brake his heart. About a fortnight afterwards, Thur- 

* Cromwell's Letters ani Speeohes, vol. in., p. iOC. 
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loe wroto to Henry Cromwell, and, after deaoribing the funeral of 
his sister Elizabeth, lie adds : — " Tour lordship is a very sensible 
judge liow great an affliction this was to both their highnesses, and 
how sad a family she left behind her; which sadness was truly 
very much increased by the siekness of his highness, who at the 
same time lay ill of the gout and other distempei-s, contracted by 
the long siolcness of my Lady Elizabeth, which made great impres- 
sion on him." 

But Cromwell's life, shattered by this new sorraw, app«>ached 
Its close. The sunset was impressive, really sublime.* Did oyer 

. hypooi-ifa — conscious of his manifold hypocrisies — so dio? 
'■Children, live like Ohi-istians ; I leave yon the covenant" (of 
grace) " to feed upon."—" Lord, thou knowest that if I desire fo 
Uva, It is to show forth thy praise and declare thy works."—" It 
is a fearful thing to fidl into the hands of the living God." His 
calmness, therefore, was not without a doubt; but the doubt was 
transient ! " All the promises of God are in Him, yea, and in 
him Amen, to the glory of God by us in Jesus Christ." — " The 
Lord hath filled me with as much assurance of Us pardon as my 
soul can hold." — " I am a conqueror, and more than a conqueror, 

. through Christ that strengtheneth me." And then he breathes 
forth the following prayer : — " Lord, though I am a miserable 



and wretched creature, I ai 



n covenant with thee, through grace. 



And I may, I wUl, come unto thee for this people. Thou hast 
made me, though very unworthy, a mean instrument fo do them 
some good, and thee service; and many of tliem have set too high 
a value upon me, though others wish and would be glad of my 
death; Lord, however fliou do dispose of me, continue and go on 
to do good for them. Give them consistenoy of judgment, one 
head, and mutual love; and go on to deliver' them, and with the 
work of reformation ; and make the name of Christ gloiious iu the 
world. Teach those who look too much on thy instruments to 

» Mr. CailyJo has iIoqb maol scitIob by hia disinterments ; by none moi-e 
than by hia publicafion of Ilatroj'a "Oollootion of flovei-al piisanica otmocrnin- 
hia lala Ilislmcss, Olive,' Oromivell, in tlio time of hia aiokncas " 
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depend more on thyself. Pardon siiek as desire lo trample on the 
dust of a poor worm, for they are thy people, too ; and pardon the 
folly of this short prayer. Even for Jesus Christ's sake. And 
give u3 a good-night, if it be thy pleasure. Amen ! " * 

But the days of Cromwell — such is the tenure upon which 
human life is held — were numbered ! Whilst Earope was resound- 
ing with the ferae of those splendid achievements which had rsuaed 
Great Britain (o an unprecedented eminence, — whilst powerful 
empires were orouching at his feet, and his incomparable energy 
WM beating down the hydra-like attempts of modern and ancient 
factions, but before he had time fully to concentrate and establish 
the power out of which future liberty was to spring, — he died. 
He left behind him a name inseparably bound up with England's 
pride and power, and a fame which will outlive reproach, and may 
weli dispense with statuary. Whatever his faults, — and his 
very strength was his weakness, — he taught a secondary nation to 
become the first in Europe, by developing its latent powers and 
resources. What can be more honorable to Grarawell than the 
feet that he, in the seventeenth century, had approximated as 
nearly tc reli^ous liberty as most senators have done in the nine- 
teenth ; and that he only stopped then where they ai'e stopping 
now? With clearer views than his predecessors, his contempora- 
ries, or his immediate successors, he saw, to a large extent, that 
freedom was an essential element of virtue and of power, and that 
a nation was great, not when it prescribed opinions, but when it 
acted on the divine rule of bearing with the mistaken, and diffus- 
ing free air and sunshine around it. 

Happy shall we be if whilst we profit by the en-ors, we shall 
eseccd the lessons, of so great an instructor ! 

• Carljle'B Cronnrell, vol. is., p. 400. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Amono the cmin^'nt mttt wlio flomi'-lied during the penod of 
the gieat civil wai-> none was more worthily eonapicuoua ihan 
Richaid Baxter His nime his pn,ty his usefulness, hi'se been 
bequeithed hy him as i piecion'' legai,y to Chiist s churoh to show 
how much moie icl gion is thm in. empty came how near a 
Chnstian on eaithmaybeto a fainf m Pjiradise, ind how the 
doejest concern in puhho moverai,nt3 does not necessarily fiet 
away -i heaven born piety Hh poi trait is nlmost as well kno«B 
as Ins name Ihc pinched slvull cap, fiom under which the jct- 
hhck. locks flow down with puritinicil seventy, the sharply- 
ohiaelled features indicating an equal fimuluuity with thought 
and emotim the somewhat seveie expreasion of the dark linea- 
ments, over which a divine fadiauce is yet diffused, hke some stei'n 
fastness glowing in the brilliance of a summer's sun, — are in the 
memory of tho least intelligent. To dwell upon the history of 
siioh a man, even to its most detailed incidents, and to observe how 
his errors and littlenesses become faint, when regarded by the dde 
of a devoutness which has soai-oely a parallel, would he, to any 
well-constituted man, a, delightful task ; but it is one we cannot in 
this chapter undertake to perform, — nor is it necessary. 

The ancient town of Kidderminster is at present, owing to its 
being off the great lines of riulway, no very accessible spot. It 
stands in a basin of the red sandstone formation, and its vicinity is 
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delightfully diversified witli hill and valley. Nothing can b 
delicious ilian tlie green foliage, alternating with the r 
soil ■which abundantly produces it, — a contrast of color afwajs 
harmonious, and in this neighborhood peculiai'ly beautiful. Kidder- 
minster ia less injured than most towns by the progress of modern 
improvement. The natural features of the place are, indeed, 
beyond the possibility of ohange ; but, besides these, old structures 
meet the eye continually. The eminence from whioh our sketch 




is taken — Bewdley-road — must eshibit ia 1851 nearly the 
same aspect it presented in the days of the devout nonconformbt. 
The steep declivity down whioh the road passes into the town, dis- 
playing ancient houses, hollowed out of the living i-oct, as if they 
had been parts — though veiy ungracefal ones — of some modern 
Petra ; the antique tower, conspicuous in the central distance, built 
of the red rock, to which the corrosions of weather impart a pecu- 
liar mellowness; the iU-construeted houses, sometimes almost 
buried under the clil^, and then as pictui-esquely lifting them- 
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selves high in air, — impart a physiognoinj to the ancient place 
extremely uncommon. 

Here, then, the holy man lived and labored. On each side of 
thb old street the voice of thanksgiving might be heard, on a Sab- 
bath-evening, from the various families assembled at thoir evening 
devotions. The grave form of the thin, sickncss-wom divine, or 
of his congenial aasiatant, may be ima^ned, proceeding from house 
to house, as he pursued his work of conversation or catechising 
among the numerons parishioners. The crowds gathering weekly 
to the church bore witness to the value the hearers set upon, the 
living truth, enforced as it was by Baxter's earnest oratory, and 
Btiil more by his exemplary life. His time — for at this period he 
had neither wife nor family — was altogether devoted to his flock. 
Though his means were small, his liberality was great. Vice was 
frowned down. The Sabbath was so observed, that the traces of 
that observance yet remain, or did until very recently, in the 
habits of the people. AH Baxter's hearers were not, indeed, con- 
verted, and enemies and maligners still remained ; but they were 
mostly silenced ; and Kidderminster presented, in his days, the 
nearest approach, perhaps, whioh any town has ever exhibited, to 
a Christianized community. And what rendered this the more 
remarkable was, that this reformation took place at a time when 
internal discord was eating into the heart of the land. 

No change can be greater than that which has befallen the 
interior of Baxter's church itself It stands on one side of the 
town, and on the edge of a precipice, which readers it a command- 
But all within is trauaformed. A taste, in some 
the best kind, hut of the mof.t fractarian pattern, has 
the wholo ediSco ; and the advance to Eomanism is 
conspicuous upon every panel and adornment. But in the " New 
Meeting " Baxter's ancient pulpit yet survives, having been pur- 
chased, among a mass of old rubbish, when, some years agii, the 
church was undergoing alteration. What visitor can look upon it 
unmoved? It is an ornamented structure, as rich as carving and 
gilt could make it, of the date of James I,, when Inigo Jones gave 
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the taste ior Grecian areliiteoture in Gothic churches Caived i 
alto-relievo on ita tounding board are th(, ij piopiiate words 




eon picuous 11 



imlu &tjle 1' 
e of its donor 



AUCE BAIVX HIDOW CAVE TUIS. 

KiddermmsfLr has no othi-r monu- 
ment of Eicliard Bixler It is 
impossible that it could po^esa a 

Baxtet hal not been long settled 
m Kidderminstei when the f,reat civil n ir begin He was at 
th s tmie twe itj "is years of age. The Ling ktpt as far as possi- 
blo from the counties which formed the eastern aBsooiation ; and 
di Dw mo&t of Lis retainers from Shropshire, Herefordshire, Worces- 
tershire, and Wales. As, to ha a puritan, or to be suspected 
of being one, exposed a man to all kinds of abuse and exaction 
from the royal partisans, many who would have lived in quiet, 
had such a course been possible, were compelled to ally themselves 
with the parliamentary troops, and seek refuge under their protec- 
tion. Among those who were in this predicament was Baxter 
himself. When the king's declarations were road in the market- 
place of Kidderminster, the rabble grew so riotous and outrageous, 
that he was compelled to ieave tho town. He retired for a while 
to Gloucester, where he became involved in sectarian disputes, 
tending to sharpen his acrimony against eoalesiaatical schismatics. 
He subsequently found a refuge in Coventry, where he readed fer 
a time wiHi a friend, preaching once a week to the soldiers of the 
garrison, and to various ministers and olhcra, who bad taken refuge 
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ID the town from the flames of popular fury. Many of his old 
h6arer3, also, had here sought a quiet retreat. 

After the battle of JS'aseby, Baxter went to visit the aimy, and 
to see some of his Mends. " He staid," says Calamy, " a night 
with them, and got such intelligence as to tho stale of the army 
as amazed hira. He found plotting heads were hot upon what 
intimated their intention to subvert both church and state. Inde- 
pendency and anabaptistry extremely prevailed among them ; 
antinomianism aiid ai'minianism were equally distributed. * * 
Many common soldiers, and eorae of the officers, were honest, sober, 
and orthodox men; but a few proud, self-oonceited, hot-headed 
sectaries had got info the highest places, and were Cromwell's 
chief favorites ; and by their very heat and activity bore down tho 
rest, or carried them along with them, and were the soul of tho 
army, though much fewer in numbers than the rest. * * Sep- 
aratjsta and sectaries were the persons most honoi-od ; but Crom- 
well aad his council joja'd with no party, being for the liberty of 
all." 

Tliis, it will be remembered, is the testimony of a preshyterian, 
relating the impressions made upon Baxter, himself a presbyterian, 
by the agitation of the times. The evil was, indeed, manifest, and 
was a giief to every well-wisher fo the church of God, as well as 
a serious impediment to all united and concentrated action, But 
the remedy was one entirely beyond the power of Baxter, or of 
those who thought with him, to apply ; and the course they 
took only exasperated tjie malady they would fain Jiave cured. 
The state had, certamly, no apphaaces which could heal so wide 
a wound. 

This vi^t, however, made a deep impression upon Baxter's 
mind. When Cromwell had first formed his band of Ironsides, 
"which was to be a gathered church," he had invited Baxter to 
become their chaplain. He, perhaps, afterwai-ds, as he reasoned 
out his own position more dearly, had ceased to desire it ; but 
when now Baxter witnessed the influence of this band, and saw 
the increase of sectarianism among thGm, he regretted that the 
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invitatioH had not been accepted, and readily fell in with the 
entreaty of Colonel Whalley to undertake a similar charge in his 
regiment. He went, therefore, into the army, hoping to stem the 
torrent of sectarianism, from which he boded the most disastrous 
consequences. " His life among them," says Cakmy, " was a daily 
contending i^inst seducers." " He was almost always disputing 
with one or o&er of them, — sometimes for civil government, and 
sometimes for church order and government ; sometimes for infant 
baptism, and olleu against antinomianism, and the contrary extreme. 
But tkeir Trwst frequent and vehement disputes were for lUerty 
of conscience, as they colled it ; that is, that the civil magistrate 
had nothing to do in niattereofreli^on, by constraint or restnunt; 
but every man might not only hold and believe, but preach and do, 
in matters of religion, what he pleased."* Their spirit was no 
doubt sufficiently laotious and disorderly, especially if we remem- 
ber that conspicuous among them were the levellers, who after- 
wards rose up against Cromwell himself. But it is evident that 
to- Baxter "liberty of conscience" was rant heresy. No man 
better loved the order and power implied iu the phrase " church 
and state " than Baxter. He therefore complained that he was 
kept in ignorance of the meetings and councils of Cromwell and 
his ofSners, and "found roason to apprehend that, if there hod been 
a competent number of ministers, each doing his part, the whole 
plot of the furious party might have been broken, and king, par- 
liament and religion, preserved." Let us hear Baxter's own words 
relative to the assembly of "dry ■mes," as the sectaries in the 
army then called it, and to the period in general which his autobi- 
ography so energetically describes : 

" A few dissenting ministers of the Weatminster assembly began 
all this, and carried it far on. * * Afterwards they increased, 
and others joined themselves to them, who, partly by stiffness, and 
partly by policy, enoreas'd our fiames, and kept open our wounds, 
via if there had been none but they considerable in the world. And 

* Ca.lamj'a Life of Bojiter. 
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having an army aud city agents, fit to sacond them, efi"ectuolly 
hiniJered all remedy, till they had (lash'd all to pieces as a broken 
glass. 0, what may not pride do, and what miscarriages will not 
ftilse principles and faction hide ! One would have thought that 
if their opinions had been certainly true, and tbelf church order 
good, yet the interest of Christ, and the souls of men, and of 
greater truths, should have been bo regarded by the dividers In 
England, as that the safety of all these should Im e bee p 
ferred, and not all ruined, rather than their way shoull v nt ts 
eamal aim and liberty; and that they should not t a ti ^'ar 
nient of Christ all to pieces, rather than it sho Id wa t tl 

These words describe a not uncommon error, espec lly mo ^ 
some good men, who regard the unity of the church as implying 
the saci'ifice of its less important truths. How Baxter himself 
acted when the current ran in the contrary direction we have seen 
alreidy None was more liable to the charge of an undue perti- 
nauty thin himself. But in this case tho plea which the presby- 
tcnan party urged against the sectaries was but that which the 
episcopal had urged against the puritans. How easy it is for the 
laflieter of an injury fo 017 out, Peace ! * 

It would be a gross mistake fo imagine that Baxter meant to 
impute to these sectaries in general a spirit of lawless disorder, so 
far as the gi-eat object for which they were in arms was concerned. 
" They ail agreed to preserve the kingdom ; they pwispered moi-e 
in amity than uniformity. Whatever their opinions were, they 
plundered none with them, they betrayed none witli them, nor 
disobeyed the stale with them ; and they were more visibly pious 

* It is riglit that BKntoi-'a praises ahoold be set over ogoinat his censnres. 
In BnoUier paasaga he says, speaking of the independente, " Moat of Uiem 
were wialons, and vncj many leatned, diaeroet, and godly men, fit to be aorv- 
icoablo in tlie ohuroii. * » I som also a oommendablo care of serious 
Iiolipess and disoipline in most of the indopendcnt ohurohca." Life, part 1., 
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and peaceable in tteir opinions than those we call more ortho- 

An accusation was got np agmnst Baxter, that at this period he 
had killed a papist with his own hand. But the report was utteily 
unfounded. 

Whilst with the array, Baxter was visited with a dangerous 
^eknera. His constitution was naturally most delicate, hia blood 
being so attemialed that it frequently oozed out fwin his fingers' 
ends ; but on this occasion he was seized with so violent a bleed- 
ing at the nose, as to put his life in great perQ, and entirely to 
destroy his schemes for drawing off the sectarian party from their 
proposed plans. He was- pitied in this distress by Lady I 



who cared for him and tended him with great 

was able to return to Kidderminster. This sickness 

as having led to the publication of that devout and 

work, " The Saint's Best ;" one chapter of which more than 

pensafes for all the venial errors into which Baxtei- was ever 



iduity, till he 

memorable 

incomparable 



He now resnmed his labors at Kidderminster. At this time he 
sided with neither party ; opposing on the one hand the covenant, 
and on tlie other the engagement. Conscientious always, he was, 
probably, in a state of indecision as to his duty. One great object 
of his life was now, however, secured ; he was free to resume his 
beloved work at Kiddermiost«r. For fourteen yeara he had, as he 
tells us, "after wars and Mckness, liberty iu such sweet employ- 
ment." Nothing can better describe his pastoral life than the 
account he gives of it himself. His self-denying earnestness ; the 
pungency of address which he carefiilly cultivated ; the intense 
ardor with which he spoke, to use his own well-known words, 
" as a dying man to dying men ;" the fiiithfulaess of his rebukes ; 
the loftiness of his seraphic piety ; the unyielding firmness with 
which he maintained all which he believed to be true ; and the 
energy with which he seconded in private all wiiich ht 

ted in Ormo'a Baxter, p, 6 
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ill pnblio, migbt almost form an appendix to " the Acts of flie 
Apostles." 

Dating hia resiilenco at ICidderminster, he onoe pveachod at 
court befbro Cromwell. His subject was 1 Cor. 1 : 10, "against 
the diviaons and distractions of the church." He says, " My 
pliunness was displeasing to him and his courtiers, but they put it 
up." Cromwell sent to converse with him, endeavoring, in "a 
long and tedious speech," to i-econcile him to the new government ; 
but Baxter, who was a firm royalist, could not be won. Cromwell 
afterwards summoned him to a conversatitm on liberty of con- 
science: a subject which the protector understood much better 
than the divine. But this interview was equally fruitless. Baxter 
was remarkable for tenacity of opinion, and the matter ended as it 
had begun. 

The following passage exhibits Baxter's views of Cromwell's 
administration of religious liberty. It will be read with mingled 
pleaenre and pain : 

" When Cromwell was made Lord Protector, he had the policy 
not to detect and exasperate the ministers and others who consented 
not to his government. Having seen what a stir the engagement 
had before made, he let men live quietly, without putting any 
oaths of fidelity upon tJiem, except members of his parliaments ; 
these he would not allow to enter the house tiU they had sworn 
fidelity to him. The sectarian party in his army and elsewhere 
he chiefly trusted to, and pleased ; titi, by the people's submission 
and quietness, he thought himself well settled ; and then he began 
to undermine them, and by degrees to work them out. Though 
he had so often spoken for the anabaptists, he now found them so 
heady, and so much against any settled government, and so set 
upon the pi-omotion of their way and(pai-ty, that he not only began 
to blame their uneasineaa, but also to design to settle himself in the 
people's favor by suppressing thera,"* 

When Richard Cromwell succeeded his father, Bastor gave his 

* Life, pail r., p. 74. 
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allegiance to the new goTernment. In his simplicity, he sufficiently 
indicates the grotind of his aclherence. " He began to favor," saja 
Baiter, " the sober people of the land, to honor parliaments, and 
to respect the ministers called presbyteriang." The last assertion 
probably contains the gist of the whole matter. The independent 
party saw no smnll fear for religious liberty. They dreaded a 
return to uniformity, and to the conditions of the solemn league 
and covenant. In the movements of the period which followed, 
Joseph Caryl, Dr. Owen and Philip Nye, wei-e conspieiious. They 
sent a deputation to Monk at Holyi-ood House, in the name of the 
independent churehes, to which Monk was regarded as helonging, 
and they offered to i-aise one hundred thousand pounds for the use 
of the army, that their religious liberty might be protected.* But 
the presbyterian party prevfu led. Monk veiled his intentions until, 
at last, backed by the Earl of Manchester, Lord Hollis, the presby- 
terian ministoi's of London, and others, he declared for the king. 
Easter appears to have taken little part in the movement, beyond 
that of interceding with the general that debauchery and pro&ne- 
ness might be put down. The king sent over a proclamation 
agMnst these evils, (!) to the gi'eat joy of the futnre nonconformisls, 
who lost no time in reading it in their chiwches. 

The day much desired, but long delayed, of the restoration of 
Charles II, to the throne, had arrived. Under what pretests he 
now ascended it needs not to be detailed. With a base hjpoorisy, 
far transcending the worst transactions attributed to Cromwell by 
his bitterest enemies, he had caused cerlain presbyterian mmistera 
to overhear him in his devotions, like Richard III. of old time, 
praying for the pi-esbyterian church, and for the snoceas of the 
covenant. Notwithstanduig unfiivorable rumors of bis levity, the 
reality of this scene was believed. Thus far, at least, his scheming 
proved succerful ; if that could be called success which mvolved 
conditions he had neither the inclination nor tho power to fiilSI. 
"We do grant," he had said from Breda, "a free and general 

* Ocmo'aLile of Owen, pp. !S2, 283. 
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pardon, iiliicli we ai-o ready, upon demand, to pasa under our great 
Beal of England, to all our subjects of what degree soever, who, 
within forty days after the publishing hereof, shall lay hold on 
this our grace and favor, and shall by any publio act declare their 
doing BO, and that they return to the loyalty aud obedience of good 
subjects, escept'tonly such persons as shall hereafter be excepted 
by parliament : * * we dearing and ordaining that thence- 
foi-wavd all notes of discord, separation and difference of parties, 
be utterly abolished among all our subjects, whom we invite and 
conjure to a perfect union among themselves, under our protection, 
for the re-settlement of our just rights and theira in a free parlk- 
raentiby which, on the word of a king, wo will be advised. * * 
We do declare a liberty to tender consoleaces ; and that no man 
shall be disquieted, or called in question, for differences in matters 
of religion whioli do not disturb tha'ipeace of the kingdom."* 
Under these assurances, the king returned on the 29th May, 
1660. It was a period of mad intoxication. Could mea Lave 
lifted the veil which concealed the secret Hsiary of the peiiod, 
they would have ascertained what would Lave abated their ardor. 
For, on the king's journey towards London, Monk had placed in 
his hand a list of about seventy persons recommended as privy- 
councillors, at the same time assuring his majesty that in doing 
so be only complied with the necessities of his position, and did 
not suppose the persons so recommended would "be accepted by his 
majesty. 

On that day, — a day memorable in the annals of national infiit- 
uation and royal perjury, — Charles advanced from Canterbury to 
London, amidst the loud shouts of a rejoicing nation. All the most 
splendid concomitants usual upon royal progresses attended him. 
But there were also peculiar features in this welcome. When he 
reached Blackheath, his eye rested upon the army, — the people's 
national guard, the same army which had beaten down his royal 
fiither, aiid changed the kingdom into a comraonwoaltli,— drawn up 
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in tlicir most imposing array, to Lail him as their undisputed sov- 
ereign. At St, George'a-fiolds he waa met by the lord mayor and 
aldermen of the city of London, who, after inviting him to a colla- 
tion in. a tent provided for that purpose, took part in the gorgeous 
procession ■wMoh escorted hia majesty over London-bridge to 
Whitehall. The streets were tung with tapestry ; the train- 
bands of the city, and the several companies in their liveries, iined 
the way as far as Temple-bar ; and beyond that a similar array 
was formed, consisting of the ti'ain-bands of Westminster, and 
portions of the army. The procession itself was prolonged and 
superb. It was led by troops, some in doublets of cloth of diver, 
some in bnff coats, with sleeves of silver lace, and rich green 
.scarves, and some in Htio. Trumpeters with the king's arms, 
sheriffi' men in rich cloaks laced with silver, sis hundred of the 
different companies of London, in black velvet coats, with gold 
chwns, on horseback, attended by footmen in liveries, followed. 
Then, kettle-drums, trumpeters, and rich red liveries ; twelve 
ministers, succeeded by the king's life-guards ; the sheri^ ; the 
aldermen, in scarlet robes ; the lord maj-or, with the sword and 
badges of his office; the Duke of Buckingham, and the general of 
the forces ; whilst, after these, came the king himself, riding 
between the Dukes of Xork and Gloucester, All men pressed for- 
ward to see the son of the royal martyr, and the hero of the Bos- 
cobol oak, and to look upon that swarthy countenance* radiant 
with joy. He was followed by a troop of boree, bearing white 
colors, and a great multitude of noblemen and gentlemen. Hearts 
were beating ; bonfires blazing ; everywhere was heard the refrain, 
" The king shall enjoy Lis own again." 

Thus on his b rth-d'iy was fhaiJcs II conducted to the palace 
of his^fether'i Here the loi 1 major took leive of him. The 
kmfj then went to the loida where he was iddreased, on behalf 
of that hoxLA. by the irtil ol Manch-^tor m the following 
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"Dread Sovei-eign," said the once parliajnenfary general, "I 
offer no flattering titles, but speak the words of tmth ; jou ai-e the 
desire of three kingdoms, the strength and stay of the tribes of tho 
people, for the moderatjng of eztremities, the reconciling of differ- 
ences, the satisfying of all interests, and for the restoring of tlio 
collapsed honor of these nations." 

He then pi'ocoedetl to the banqueting-house, ■where the commons 
awaited him, and Sir Harbottle Gvimstone said, on their behalf, 
" With an humble confidence, I shall presume to acquaint your 
majesty that I have ftirlhei- in command to present to you at this 
time a petition of right, and humbly, on my bended knees, to beg 
your assent thereto. Sir, it hath already passed two great houses, 
— heaven and earth, — and I have vox pi^uU and vox Dei to war- 
rant this bold demand. It is that your majesty would be pleased 
to remove your throne of state, and set it up in the hearts of your 
people ; and, as you arc deservedly the kbg of hearts, there to 
receive from your people a crown of hearts." 

To these addresses the king replied, " that nest to the honor of 
God, from whom he chiefly owed the restoration to his crown, he 
would study the welfare of his people, and not only be a true 
defender of the faith, but a just assertor of the laws and liberties 
of liis subjects." A pledge akin to lovers'promises, which are kept, 
accoi'ding to Ariosto, in jars in the moon. 

A further scene ensued. The dignitaries of the ehurcb, in their 
long-disused habits, awaited him in Westminster Abbey, to give 
thanks for his restoration. The king, however, pleaded fatigue, 
and made his oblations in his own apartment. After which, he 
who, on his arrival, had received from certain presbyteriau minis- 
ters the present of a large Bible, with clasps of gold, which ho 
declared should be the guide of his Ufe, went to the lodgings 'of ■ 
Mrs. Palmer, afterwards Lady Castlemaine, his avowed mistress, 
to spend his evening. 

The first acts of Charles wore full of promise to the presbyteriau 
party. Several of their ministers, among whom were Calamy, 
Eeynolds, Spurstow and Easter, were appointed royal chaplains, 
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and some of them preached before the king. The time had now 
come, as thoy ima^ned, for the realization of their fondest hopes. 
Baxter's warm heart had longed for a scheme of comprehension. 
IIo had hoped for it, even in the days of Cromwell, and his cor- 
respondence with Howe, who was preacher at Oliver's court, had 
signified the sincerity and ardenoy of his desires for such an issue. 
Under Cromwell the motto had been " state and church;" there 
was now hope that it would bo " church and state " once more. A 
deputation, accordingly, wwtcd on the king, in which Baxter was 
the chief speaker. Charfes gave so gracious a reception to these 
representatives, that old Mr. Aah burst into tears of joy ! 

As, on the king's arrival, it had been deci-eed that all the acts 
of the Long Parliament, not having received the roya] assent, were 
null and void, the nation, by a huge transition, fell back upon those 
laws which, existing before the proceedings of the commonwealth, 
brought the people once more under compulsory episcopacy. A 
year had not passed before these former laws began to be rigor- 
ously enforced. The old clergy now took possession of their for- 
mer livings, — the court paying no regard to the petitions that 
those who had been sequestrated for malignancy or for scandal 
might not be replaced. But, where the old incumbent was dead, 
the kmg confirmed the living to the present possessor. It was 
evident that, at this time, a modification of the liturgy might have 
comprehended a large portion of both parties, — perhaps have 
quieted for a moment the eshausted and ^ping nation. 

We have, in a former part of this volume, made mention of a 
palace, situated on the banks of the river Thames, and once the 
r^idence of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lanc^ter. It had now 
ftllen into the possession of the Bishop of London, and was, at the 
early part of the reign of Chai-Ies II., the scene of a remarkable 
conference, called for the purpose of effecting what, in those days, 
was termed a comprehension : in other words, of so adjusting the 
I tmgy of the ohurch estabhshraent as ia accommodate it to the 
con^jcieni-es of rJigious men of different pei uasions In this 
schcmi. Bastet \v\h opeoially irommont He *ind the pie-:l>t 
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riiin party which he led, entertained no objection to episcopacy as 
Buoli, though they would have desired to modify its prelatical form ; 
nor would they have rigorously ohjecfed to tlio Book of Common- 
prayer, provided tiiat certain alf«rationa could have been made in 
it, to relieve their consciences from its more offensive portions. To 
discuss the possibility of such an adjustment, the Savoy conference 
had been summoned by the king. 




It -wv attended by the A chbiihop of 1 o 1 w th twel e b hops 
on the one s de inl loven nonconfotn st m m ters chosen e ther 
by Eeynolds [Biahop of Nurwioh) or by Calan y on the Other. 
The scene was ngi lar l t charicler st of the temper of the 
times. Tl e Ai 1 bisl op of 1 ork open ng the conference avowed 
that he did not know it precse object and leferred to Shellon, 
the Bishop of London he a mere less ene uy of onconformity, 
with ill-diagnifled contempt, siud that it waa not the episcopal, but 
the nonconformist pai'ty, who had deared the alterations in the 
liturgy; and that, therefore, nothing could be done till they 
exhibited their objections and .■Linendments.* In viun was it urged 

•This pKlate, u[ion Ijeing toH that the presbyltiiai) ministers were not 
likely to aooopt the terms of ooDformity offered to them, is roporled to hnre 
Eoid, "I am afraid they will. " The prosliytsriBD party was the only body 
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hy tte nonconformisfa that ttis would bo a tedious business, and 
at yariance with the purposes of the king's cominisiion, which 
req^uired them to meet together and tfl consult. The bihhop was 
inexorable, and Baxter reluctantly agreed to adopt his proposal, 
Sheldon's motives are obvious. He wished to throw the odium of 
atfaoliing the Common-prajer upon the nonconformist party. 
If, in stating their objections, they should agree among themselves, 
— which was doubtful, — it would not be difficult to represent 
them as captious and destructive. The temper of the times was 
with prelacy, and against prcsbyterianism. The nonconformists, 
however, addressed themselves to the task of staling their objec- 
tions, whilst to Baxter was given that part which referred to the 
substitution of new forms for the old. In the course of a fortnight, 
he prepared a revised liturgy — a formula, expressive, in ail its 
parts, of a spiritual religion, but immeasurably inferior, as a piece 
of composition, to tho compendium it was designed to supplant. 
Indeed, none but an untaught and untrained man, like Baxter, 
would have preBomed to offer the kbor of a few short daja, as a 
rival to a liturgy which, whatever its faults, was muoh of it the 
production of men of various ages, eminent for proftindity, piety, 
and religious taste. 

A tedious logomachy followed. The conclusion was, indeed, 
from the first, foreseen ; but, for the sake of appearances, n Kttle 
show of debate seemed necessary. We need not follow the his- 
tory into its particulars. Like all similar convocations, it was a 
heartless juggle, a farce scarcely possible to be thought serious. 

The whole afiair w^, on the part of the presbyterians, a signal 
failure. The episcopalians would not abate the smallest ceremony 
of the church ; the puritans retired disappointed and disgusted. 

The open and then unoccupied area of Charing Cross was the 
scene, about this time, of a crael and inhuman punishment. This 
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was the carrying o^t of " An A t f tH tfa, nder of several per- 
Bons gnilty of the horrid miud f his 1 t ured majesty King 
Charles I." Harrison, Care S [ J aes, Clement, Scot, 
Hugh Peters, Cooke, Astel a 1 H k w the names of the 
ten who, out of twenty-nine co t d f K ng been concerned 
in the late king's death, unde w t th se est penalty. At the 
same time, the writings of Milton and John GJoodwin, defending 
the death of the king, were suppressed by proclamatioa. The most 
inhuman and cowardly outrages were committed on the bodies of 
those who had been concerned in the lato revolution. The mould- 
ering remwns of Cromwel!, Ireton and Bradshaw, were dragged 
to Tyburn, and there hanged and decapitated, whilst the heads 
were exposed on the top of Westminster Hall. Nor did even the 
bodies of Cromwell's mother and daughter escape indignity. By 
the authority of the king's warrants, the corpses of all who had 
been buried in Westminster Abbey since 1641, including those 
of Pym, Blake, Twisse, Marshall, and others of scarcely less &me, 
were exhumed, and oast into a pit in St, Margaret's church-yard. 
The revenge was paltry and impotent. At the same time, the 
Solemn League and Covenant was declared illegal by parliament; 
and the well-known law, entitled the " Corporation Act," which 
prohibited all persons from bearing ofSces of magistracy without 
taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, was passed. Tl«s 
ancient flame was again kindled. 

The eonvooation was now, by command of the king, employed 
on the revision of the Book of Common-prayer, in conformity, it 
was pretended, with the wishes of the Savoy conference. Between 
the court, stimulated by Clarendon, on the one hand, and the pres- 
byterians on the other, they found this a task of no common diffi- 
culty ; but they resolved to ignore the objections of the latter, and 
to listen only to the former. " They made," says Tenison, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, " about sis hundred small alter- 
ations or additions ; but, if there was reason for these changes, there 
was equal, if not greater, reason for some fiirther improvements." 
They added forms of prayer for the 30th of January and the 29fli 
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of May ; also, prayers to be used at sea, and a^new office for the 
administration of adult baptism. New holidays were appointed, 
and more lessons from tlie Apocrypha, each as the history of Bel 
and the Dragon, were inserted. The prayer for "our moat 
reli^ous and gracious king " was also added. It was tlie opinion 
of Burnet and Baxter that these alterations only rendei'ed the 
Prayer-book more open to objection.* But it was thus sent up 
to the houses of le^slature. 

Symptoms of the rising storm were already apparent. Noncon- 
fijrmista were indicted for not reading the common-pEayer, and 
hearers were eompl^nod of for neglecting their parish churches. 
■Worshippers in conventiclea were esposed to all hinds of annoy- 
ance ; insulted on their way, their windows broken with stones, 
and their religious rites often disturbed by the blowing of horns, 
and other eirailar outrages. The spread of immorality and pro- 
faneness was most extensive ; and the court was ^ven up to 
profligacy and licentiousness. Bnnkiit, which had been gained 
by Cromwell with so much Sdat, was sold to the French king for 
five hundred thousand pounds ; Lambert and Sir Harry Vane, jr., 
were brought to trial, one for taking arms against the king, the 
other for compaaang his death ; the former was imprisoned for 
life, the latter eseent«d on Tower-hill, not b^g allowed to speak 
to the people from the scaffold. 

At length, after sundry debates, and by a majority of sis votes, 
the commons passed the infamous bill for " the uniformity of pub- 
lic prayers and administration of sacraments, and other lites and 
ceremonies, &c, &c., in the Church of England." The act was 
oi-dered, either by a strange fatality, or in daring defiance, to take 
efiect from the Feast of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1662. 

One of the provisions of this act was, that before St. Bartholo- 
mew's day every parson, vicar, or other minister whatsoever, should, 
on pain of doprival, declare openly and publicly his approval of 
the Book of Common-prayer, according to the following formula : 

" I, A B, do hereby declare my unfeigned assent and consent 

- Hciil, vul. IV., a. e. 
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to all and everytMiig confainod and prescribed in and by the book 
eiitillecl tbe Book of Oommon-prayer," &c. 

At the same time, the £M3t provided that all peraons holding pre- 
ferment or office in the church, and every schoolmaster keeping 
any public or private Bchool, and every peiwu instructing youth 
io any private family, "should declare it nnlawful to take arms 
against the king ; should promise to conform to the liturgy ; and 
shouLi disclaim, as unlawful, the. Solemn League and Covenant." 
Those who were not clergymen, but only teachers, were, in case of 
non-compliance with the act, visited with heavy penalties. 

One of the first persons on whom the weight of this enactment 
fell was Kichard Baiter. He had reinsed to accept a bishopric ; 
and had made aii endeavor to return to the curacy, the duties of 
which he offered to perform witiiont recompense, and he carried 
with him the express desires of the king and Lord Clarendon in 
his reinstatement. Had their deares, however, been sincere, the 
issue probably would have been widely different. As it was, the 
Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Morley, refused to appointhim. Baxter 
now joined Dr. Bates, and preached for him once a week at St. 
Dunstan's; and, whilst that church was under repair, at St. 
Bride's, Milk-street, and Elackfriars. His preaching began to be 
regarded with much suspicion. Ho was watched, waylaid, and 
positively prohibited from preaching at Kidderminster any more. 

Such was Baxter's position at the time of the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity. That act received the royal asaent on the 19th 
May ; it was to take effect from the 17th August, which was the 
Sunday before St. Bartholomew's day ; but the revised Prayer- 
book was not printed till the middle of August, leaving a space of 
only a few hours for conveying both tlie announcement and the test 
through the country. Even in our own day, such wanton haste in 
the smallest legal matter would he regarded as a serious indignity ; 
what, then, mast so great a measure have been at that period, 
when few papers were published at all, none of them more fre- 
quently than twice a week, and when the roads were always bad, 
and sometimes impassable ? Bishop Burnet says, " The vast num- 
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ber of copies, bang many thoasaiiJs, that were fo bo wi-ought off 
for all the parish churctea of England, made tlie impression go no 
Blowly, tliat there were few books set out to sale when the day 
came. * * The matter was urged on with so much preiapi- 
tancy, that it seems implied that iho clergy should subscribe 
implidtly to a book they had iicyci- seen ; and this was done by 
too many, as the bishops themselyes confessed," We have siud 
that Baxter was the first on whom the weight of this act fell. 
The esplanatioii he gives himself. "The last sermon that I 
preached in public was on May 25th ; the reasons why I gave 
over sooner than mc«t others were, because lawyers did interpret a 
doubtful clause in the act as ending the liberty of lecture at that 
time; because I would let authority soon know that I intended to 
obey in all that was lawful ; becanso I would let all ministers in 
England understand in time whether I would conform or not : for 
had I staid to the last day, some would have conformed the sooner, 
from a supposition that I intended it." From this time, therefore, 
Baxter ceased to be a minister in the Chnrch of England. 

Wc may well ima^ne with what beating, and sometimes burst- 
ing hearts, many of those who wore then holding livings in the 
Church of England anticipated the twenty-fourth of August in that 
year. How many a liither would feel his eyes fill with tears, as 
he looked to the prospect of penury for his helpless of&pring! 
How many a pastor would think, with an anguish which no words 
can describe, of the separation which was soon to sever him fi^om 
his flock, the object of so many solicitudes and prayers ! Before 
the eyes of those most sensitive fo feel such a reverse would rise 
up the visions of bated idleness, of galling persecution, of dreary 
and aching want ! The secession of the Free Churoh within our 
own day is justly regarded as a noUe insfance in modem times of 
men who preferred truth to interest. But St. Bartholomew's was 
a still severer test ; for the power enlisted against the puritans of 
that day thieafaned to esterminato them altogether. Who could 
tell what might be the nest step which should follow one so 
severe? But thi fo w,w no alternative. They were good men, 
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and behind them Bfood conseienoe, au impaseable wall of ada- 
mant. The test before them — at least, before those of tbem who 
had time to iaspect it — admitted of no subtlety or evasion which 
it Witt consistent with Iheir high character to adopt, Thej were 
not required to approve a part of the sjatem, nor even the system 
as a whole, but to declare their "unfeigned assent and consent to 
dl and everything; " though even passages of that same I'l-ayer- 
book asserted that some parts of the church's own djaoipllne were 
not aU that eould be desired ! * Failing in their adhesion, they 
would lose station, honor, usefulness, emolument, submstence — for 
tho time fixed upon for compliance was Juat before the yearly 
tithes would bo due, suid tho noii-conipliant would thus sacrifice a 
year's income ; ~ " their houses would be turned to aliens, their 
inherifamce to straagers." t But the aet set forth bo many con- 
ditions, and prescribed them ao absolutely, that no alternative 
remained. 

Were there none who at such a conjuncture thought even more 
deeply ? Were there none whose sohfoquies were not unlike the 
following ; There is sonictlung judicial in our poMtJon ; when wo 
proclaimed uniformity, we lifted on high the stone which is fo fall 
on our own heads ! The instrument of torture, which, lite a new 
Perillus, we prepared, ia turned, by a not unjust retribution, on 
ourselves .' So would vx have crushed all sectarianism except our 
own ! When we gave ecclesiastical power to the state, did we not 
know that forms of religion in its hands would vary as the adminis- 
tration of the state itself? We came in upon the ruin of another 
system ; that other system now returas upon us ! t 

With all their errors, however, we love, we admire, we rev- 
erence, the holy men of those days ! But, whilst we pity their 

* Seo the Comminatlon Eerrico. 

-f Suoh ifns the tost from nhich Briilgo prcaohcd nt YMiDOUtli to a jmity oT 
rcligiODS emignmts at, aa e]U'UcF period. 

% It muat not, howovor, bo forgotten that, in the i^eotment of tho prelaiieal 
elsrgy, a fifth pai't of tho ae^uaatinted rorenno was assigned for thair supiiort. 
In tho present cose there itoa no snch provision. 
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auffeviiigs, let us not forget that there were others more to he pitied 
than they. "What stings and agonies must have passed, however 
transiently, through the mind of Charles,* who knew that, with all 
this pretended zeal for protestant uniformity, ho, even now, he- 
lieved all protestantism to be a lie ! What unenviable moments 
were those in which Clarendon called to mind how he had once 
fought the battles of religions liberty, by the side of the very men 
whom, for tlic paltry bribe of seeing his daughter acknowledged 
as a duchess, perhaps as a queen, he was now laboring to destroy ! 
Who would cuTy Lauderdale, who had once sat as a commissioner 
in the Assembly of Divines, enacting the very provisious for their 
part in whieh tliese men and their saccessors were now about to 
suffer ! And there were more pitiable objects than even these. 
Men who were renouncing the high franchises of eternity for a 
miserable pittance ; forcing down the feather-weight of worldly 
advantage, to make it heavier than the deeply-loaded scale of eon- 
seienoe and of Godj intentionally shutting out the light of their 
clearest understanding ; taking refiige in quips and evasions, from 
which their inmost souls recoiled ; and pronouncing with faltering 
voice the words which sunk them irrecoverably in their own self- 
esteem, no Iras than it did so in the esteem of their observant 
flocks. Among tiie many who subscribed in utter levity, and the 
many more who had made over their consciences already to the 
ruling power, there were doubtless such men as these. The honor 
and dignity of Christianity were, however, amply redeemed by the 
fact that their number was not greater. On the 24th of August, 
1662, the Church of England was poorer by two thousand consci- 
entious ministers ! 

No day in the annals of the ehureh in modem times ever wit- 
nessed such an amount of pathetic and earnest Christian preaching 
as the Lord's day before that Peast of St. Eai-tholomew ! The 
deepest solemnity pervaded these last utterances. The whole 

e than jnatiee. Many 
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fervor of puritan piety blamed up in these last farewells. The 
preacher Btood above suspicion, Tlie hearer gavo emphasis to 
every word of the voice he was to hear no more. Whole audl- 
n es w bathed in tears. The fire of religion fed its flames 
f n th ery elements which mere employed to quench it ! 

But th most extensive suffering succeeded. Several became 
1 less homeless, and almost destitute of food. Those who had 

nnr nt na were in continual need of their contributions, to aid 
th It n paying fines, or in maintaining them whilst in prison. 
Some died of dejection ; some took shipping for Holland or New 
England ; many found their ejection ibllowed jby years of hard- 
ships, imprisonments and fines ; some endured persecutions from 
the succeeding incumbents, under the name of suits for dilapida- 
tions ; some took to authorship, or sought a precarious subsistenea 
by teaching m secret and in danger ; some lost the favor of their 
own fiimili^ by their firmness, and lived a life of bitter reproach 
from their connections ; a few practised physic ; whilst many who 
had seemed at the Restoration on the eve of a high charoh prefer- 
ment began a course of trial and contumely which ended only in 
tho grave. Happy were they who, like Woodward and Ash, died 
before this harsh act took effect ! 

Nor was the effect of such enactments less disastrous upon the 
Church of England herself, " The author of ' The Five Groans 
of the Church ' complains," says Neal, " with great warmth, of 
above three thousand ministera admitted into the church who were 
unfit to teach because of their youth ; of fifteen hundred debaachcd 
men ordained ; of the ordination of many illiterate men ; of one 
thousand three hundred and forty-two factious ministers, a little 
before ordained ; and that of twelve thousand church livings, or 
thereabouts, throe thousand or more being impropriate, and four 
thousand one hundred and axty-flve smecures ; so that there was 
a poor remainder left for a painful and honest ministry." The 
consequences arc admirably depicted by Macaulay : 

" During the domination of the puritans, many of the ejected 
ministers of the Church of KnglanJ could obtain bread and shelter 
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only lay attaching tteinselvea to tte housoliolcis of royaiist gentle- 
moa ; and tlio habits which had heen formed in those times con- 
tinued long after the rcestahlishment of monarchy and episcopacy. 
In tho mansions of raea of liberal sentiments and cultival«d under- 
standings, tho chaplain waa doubtless treated with urbanity and 
kindness. His conTersation, his literary a^iatance, his spiritual 
advice, were considered as an ample return for his food, his lodg- 
ing, and his stipend. But this was not the general feeling of the 
country gentlemen, * * AyoungLevite — such was tho phrase 
then in rae — might he had for his board, a small garret, and ten 
pounds a-year ; and might not only perform his own profesaonal 
functions, might not only !)o the most patient of butts and of listen- 
ers, might not only be always ready in fine weather &r bowls and 
in rainy weallier for shovel board, but might also save the espouse 
of a gardener or a groom. * * With his cure he was expected 
to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily been in the patron's sei-- 
vice ; and it was well if she was not suspected of standing too high 
in the patron's fiiTor. * * Not one living in fifty enabled the 
incumbent to bring up a family comfortably. As children multi- 
phed and grow, the household of the priest became more and more 
beggarly. Holes appeared more and more plainly in the thatch 
of his parsonage and on his angle cassock, * * His boys fol- 
lowed the plough, and his girls went out to service. Study he 
Brand impossible ; for Uie advowson of his living would hardly 
have sold for a sum suffiaent to purchase a good theological 
library ; and he might be conadered as unusually lucky, if ho 
had ten or twelve dog-eared volumes among the pots and pans on 
his shelves. Even a keen and strong intellect might bo e 
to rust in so unfavorable a situation."* 

Bishop Burnet says that theso men wcro mean and 6 
in all respects : the worst preachers he ever heard ; ignorant to a 
reproach, and many of them openly vicious ; that they were a dis- 
grace to their order, and to the sacred fiinotions, and were, indeed, 
the dregs and refuse of the northern parts. Tfie few who wore 

* Miwaulfij'a Engliinil, vol. i., [ip. 3tl--'329, 
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above contempt or aoaniM were men of snali violent: tempers tliat 
they wcro as muck hated as tlie others were despised. 

Those who desire to poruso the reasons for the noneonforniity of 
these two thousand will find them amply detailed in Calamj's 
Abridgment of Baxter (e. 3.). The objections were mainly specific ; 
they seldom, rose to tlie dignity of a fimi^amental truth. But the 
case was one which rendered a single objection, how small soever 
its weight, " thoiiglt ill the estimation of a hair," decisive. The 
assent and consent to all and everything is so narrow a sieve, that 
not the smallest gnat will pass it.* Yet lie objections sometimes 
hovered on the edge of a great principle Many of them s js 
Calamy, " apprehended that tho method of (he to al entail h 
merit broke in upon ceconomical government TI n te of a 
family is an emblem of a prince in the state So no b ■& hc> ot 
his power and authority are evidently s pe o Tl e pa e t 1 
authority is the highest that nature givea. We may ^uj-pose it to 
reach a great way, when we consider that it is deigned to supply 
(he place of reason ; whereas, in the exercise of a prince's author- 
ity, he is supposed to have subjects that use their reason; and must 
bo dealt with accordingly, * * If neither prince nor bishop 
may choose for my children a tutor, a trade, a phjdcian, or diet, 
or clothing, or impose husbands and wives without ray consent, 
how should either of fheni come by a right to impose a minister 
upon thorn without my wUI and choice ? Especially when his 
management of holy things is a matter of such vast importance, 
and wherein their salvation and my interest are so nearly con- 
cerned ? " 

The course taken by Baxter, relative to the Act of Uniformity, 
is an epitome of his whole character. Where it affected himself, 
and touched his own disinterested consoientionsnoes, ho was ready 
to show lumself the first safierer ; where the case of others could 
be met by palliatives, instead of decided and clear-headed courses, 
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lie wa3 prone to recommend the former. But Baxter was a diaoi- 
plc of the schoolmen, and was so addicted to casuistical subtleties, 
that he might have attempted to solve the prohlein, "How 
many angels can stand on thx) point of a needle without jostling ? " 
His heart, not his judgment, was the best director of hra conduct. 
At this time he gave serious offcnoo fo some of Us most attached 
hearers at Kidderminster, by advising them still to remain in the 
establishment, though they were altogether disgusted with its 
spirit, and wore preaded over by a man thoroughly incompetent 
for his task. "When, at length, their unworthy clergyman was 
dead, many of his old parishioners thought that Baxter would now 
conform, in order to receive the next presentation. But they were 

Tbe design of the king — if, indeed, so heartless a Toluptuaiy 
could be said io have a design, — was evidently to eject tho presby- 
terians, and to let in the catholics.* The former part of the scheme 
had been successful. Charles now endeavored to aceompllsh the 
latter ; and he published, on the 26th of December following the 
Act of Uniformity, a declaration expressive of his purjiose to grant 
some jndulgenoe, — not esoluding the papists, " many of whom," 
ho said, "had deserved well of him." But here he mot with an 
unexpected opposition. The pM;liamont set themselves in array 
against such a dispensation of penal laws, on the sole authority of 
the crown ; and the king, Jearing for his nest subady, was com- 
pelled to retreat. Tho sectarian party of the nonconformists had 
rejoiced in the prospect of the alleviation ; but tho presbyterians, 
firm to their principle of an eccleaastical establishment, i-esolved 
rather to petition against their own toleration than to abandon 
their idol of uniformity, la this crisis, Philip Nye eamo to Bax- 

* "I will not jiold to any," said this perjured and despicable maji, "no, 
not to tha bisliops thomaelvas, in my zeal for the pcotestant Kligion, and mj 
liliing tbr the jVotof Uaifonoitj." Speech to parliament, Feb. 25, 16G2. 

With equal in&m;, he. deolated, towards the close of hia reign, in the oourso 
of a pcoulntnation, thnt " ho bod always adhered to tho true leligioB, eeiab- 
lialicd in lIiQso tcalius, against all tcmplaUous Hliatsouvoi." 
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tor to solicit h p at n f greater liberty. Baxter, however, 

declinoct, and th. t t ministers in general followed his 

example. Th y p f I fo be left to perish, rather than that the 
help given them shoul 1 be th means of SJiving some papist from a, 
similar predicament. It must, however, be remembered that, in 
thiis acting, political causes had no small influence. The presby- 
terians suspected nli-eady the pi-otestanljsm of the house of Stuart. 
They identified Catholicism with despotism, and held the penal 
argument to be the most cogent, if not the most convincing. 
Much, therefore, of what followed must be regarded, so far as this 
party was concerned, in the light of a voluntary martyrdom. 

The revived doctrine of church and state, having silenced tho 
ministers, proceeded to attack the flocks.* Worshippers were laid 
under penalties so confused and ambiguous, that none could pre- 
cisely determine the estent of his danger. The act of the 35 
Elizabeth was put in foi-ce, requiring all persons to attend at church, 
under the severest penalties. Justices were empowered (o dissolve 
all unlawful assemblies, and to take as many of the congregation 
into custody as they might deem proper. A jury mm unnecessary. 
A single justice of tiie peace and Uie oath of an informer were suf- 
fidont. Tho work of persecution was taken up with great eager- 
ness by those whose former snfieringa had exasperated their tem- 
pers. But the better part of the episcopalians soon cooled. Dr. 
Laney, Bishop of Peterborough, " looked through his fiugere," to 
use his own phrase, at the nonconformists in his neighborhood. 
Sauttdcrson had a list of culprits marked out for prosecution ; but, 
when ho was dying, lie ordered it to be burnt. Dr. Cosins, Bishop 
of Durham, though once bitter, became of a mora pacific tone ; 

•"Befoto tha Oonventiolo Act took pliico, the laity were coniageoiis, una 
oxhoricd tbelr loinialors W pretioh UU thej wont to prison ; but when it oamo 
home to thomeelvea, and thoy had hceii onco m jflii, thoy began to bo mora 
owilions, nad oonsnUcd among tboinaelvoa how to avoid tha edge of the law in 
the host manner they oould." Nual, vol. iv., obap. 7. So true is human nnturo 
to itself, in otbtj aga 1 
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Uau<len (authoi of Ikon Baalike), Wilkins, Eeynolcla, aud some 
others, were never guUtj of these outrages. 

What, in the anguish of these trials, were the feelings of min- 
isters and people, maj be sufSoiently learned from the foUowiug 
estracts. The flrst deaoribea the eentimeiits of Oliver Hejwood : 
— "I am BO well satisfied in my rofiising subscription and con- 
formity to the terms enjoined by law for the exercise of my pub- 
lie ministry, tlmt, notwithstanding all tlie taunts, rebukes and 
afironts, I have had from men ; the weary travels for many thou- 
sand miles ; the hazardous meetings, plunderinga and imprison- 
ments ; the banishment from my own house, coming homo with 
fear in the night, &c., — notwithstanding all this, I am so fully 
satisfied in my conscience tliat my nonconformity as a minister is 
the way of God, and I have so much peace in my spirit that what 
I do in the main is according to God's Word, that, if I knew of all 
these troubles beforehand, and wero to be^n again, I would persist 
in this course to my dying day, and, if God call me to it, would 
seal it with my blood." 

Again. " Our adversaries envy us all our pains, and toils, and 
hazard, for onr dcai Lord and the good of dnners. They enjoy 
their rich livings, fair parsonages, and fruitful glebes ; they sl«p 
out of their houses into thoir churches, read their easy serrice, say 
their eloquent orations, eat the fat and drink the sweet ; are com- 
panions witli gentlemen and peers of the realm ; have their thou- 
sands a-year ; make laws for us ; and yet think much at our hav 
ing a poor liyehhood, and a little honest work; weeping and 
wrestling with God and sinners to do good. They call us schis- 
matics and seditious; they exasperate ma^strat^ against us, pun-, 
ish, banish, and imprison as ; confiscate our goods, oscommunioate 
and censure us, and think and say we are not worthy to live ; 
while we live peaceably, pray for them, and dare challenge them 
if ever they found fault in us, save in the matters of our God. O 
Lord, judge between them and us, and plead the cause of thy sor- 
rants ! " 

" In consequence of the Conventicle Act," says Dr. Fawcett, in 
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hia life of Hey wood, " the jails in the seyeral counties were quickly 
filled with dissenting pTOte&tauts If the money was not imme- 
diately paid, there \Tas i seizmc of thuir effects. The goods and 
wat-es were taken out of the shop" -mi cattle were driven away, 
and sold for half theii value It the seizure did not answer the 
fine, the minister and people weie hiinied to prison, and put wnder 
close conineraent for three or six months. Keligioas assemblies 
were frequently held at midnight, and in the most private places ; 
and, notwithstanding all their caution, the poor people were fre- 
quently disturbed, Tet it is very remarkable that, under all 
their hardships, they never wore known to make the least resiat- 
anoe, hut went qoietlj along with the officers, when they could not 
fly from them." 

The well-known Vavasor Powell gives, about the same period, a 
similar description of the measures taken in Wales : 

" There have been very violent proceedings, especially in some 
eonnties, where some poor and peaceable people have been 
dragged out of their beds, and, without regard of sex or age, have 
been driven on thar feet some twenty miles to prison, and forced, 
thongh in the heat of summer, till their feet were much blistered, 
and they ready to fall with &intness, to run by the troopers' 
horses, receiving many blows and beatings. Others, as if they had 
been brute baasts, were driven into pinfolds or pounds, where they 
were kept several hours, their persecutors, in the interim, drinking 
in an ale-honse, and foi-cing the poor people to pay for it, thongh 
they were not suEforod to taste ; afterwards bringing them to the 
sear^de, and leaving them in the night in danger of being swal- 
lowed up by the sea, and blasphemously saying that a dog that was 
with them was the spirit tliat led them. Others were committed 
to prison at pleasure, and kept there many months ; and yet their 
cattle and sheep, to the number of above six hundred, wore taken 
from them and sold. Some were forced, when they were called to 
the quarter sesMons, to walk in chidns, which should not by law, 
upon any such grounda, be put upon them, unless they had at- 
tempted to make an escape, or break prison. Others, who were 
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quietly met together, after Uieir usual manner for many years, lo 
worship God and edify one another, were cast into piiaon without 
any examination, showing cause, or commitment, that they could 
understand, contrary to the laws of this and other nations. 

" Nay, such was the enmity of the seed of the serpent against 
the seed of the woman, that, though Uie king was pleased by his 
proclamation to grant Christian liberty for some time, yet upon the 
nest Lord's day following after the recdpt of the said proclamation, 
some of the officers of one corporation dragged and hailed some 
poor women, who were hearing the word of God, into an ale-liouse, 
and kept them there till after night, and until they made thom pay 
for the ale which these distui'bers did drink," 

The following (somewhat miscellaneous) extracts from "the 
Eecords of a ChuTOh of Christ meeting in Broadmead, Bristol, 
1640 — 1687," will amply desciibo the character of the times : 
" Upon the 2Cth day of September, 1664, Mr. Ewin and brother 
Simpson were released out of prison ; which long and tedious 
imprisonment so decayed our pastor, and hia straining his voice in 
prison to preach, which he would every Lord's day, that the people 
that gathered together under the prison walls might hear, he being 
about four pair of stairs high from them, that when he came out 
of prison, after the first sermon he preached abroad, he fointed 
away, and declined continually, (so) that it hastened his days." * * 

" Thus we were hunted by the Nimrods; but the Ijord hid us 
many Lord's days at brother Ellis', in Corn-street, that we had 
some peace, though the meeting was numerous ; yet we were 
assaulted there many a time by men, but saved by God, One 
time, upon a weelc-day meeting, which was likewise there for a 
long time, a guard of musketeers was sent for to take us into cus- 
tody ; and then, being in the evening, wo were conveyed ipto a 
cellar under ground, that went into Ballance (Baldwin) street, and 
so we escaped, and they (were) disappointed through the Lord." * * 

"Another time, at brother Eliis' upon a Lord's day, the mayor 
and aldermen, with officers, beset the house, and at last broke open 
the back door, and so came in ; but, in the mean time, our brother. 
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having before contrived, by a great cupboard, to hide a garret door, 
he sent «p mast of the men out of tic et ^ nl tic d gaiTet, 
and some were concealed. But the aajo a 1 fe John sent 
awaj t!iirty-me of the members and aud t to priw to Bride- 
well, for a month, upon their first onv ct on 

Bi-istol witjiessed at this tine tho con p ra y of an ntolerant 
bishop, a drurtlten vintner, and an afto y aga nst the noncon- 
formists. The bishop took his place daily on the justice-bench, and 
threatened the religious men of hia town with all kinds of severity. 
To meet the storm, the various nonconfi)i-ming churches, tm bap- 
tist, the presbjterjan, and the independent, combined into a kind 
of protective association : 

"It pleased the Lord to suffer Hellicr aforesaid" (tho attorney), 
" the first day, as he began against us, to be caught in a snare. 
For when he came to Mr. Gifibrd's meeting, it happened, by prov- 
idence disposed, that at that morning anotler brother, that did use 
to preach every other Lord's day there, namely, brother Harford, 
was then preaching when Helliei came in. But Hellier goes before 
tlia mayor, and swears that it was Andrew Gifford was preaohinn- 
then, upon the 27th of September last. So there was a warrant 
as well as fiDr other ministers, so for Andrew Gifford. Which war- 
rants bwng delivered to the chief constable of James' ward, who 
would not execute the warrant?, but would make evasions ; and 
some Lord's days would get out of town, when he might take up 
the ministers, who still kept their preaching ; but wo suffered the 
chief constable to fake brother Andrew Gifford, because we knew 
him to be dear of that information. And he being brought before 
the mayor, Hellier had the confidence to swear, upon the lioly 
record, that this was the man, swearing to his person, although it 
was another ; and notwithstanding it was put to him several times 
to consider, lest ho was mistaken, yet he swore positively that was 
the man. Thus Hellier took a fiilse oath, and there were ten 
present that did witness the contrary, and four took their oaths it 
was another did then preach ; so the magistrates said Hellier had 
sworn false. And so they 'troubled us for several months, but we 
22 
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kept our meetings, and onr pastors prcaohing, still pleading our 
riglils by law." 

" Now, three of our ministers being imprisoned, some of each, 
congrogatjon of the brethren met together to conault how to carry 
oa our meetings, that wa jiiigbt keep to oar duty, and edify one 
another now our pastors were gone. Some even were ready of 
thinking to give off, viz : of the presbyterians ; tjiat they could not 
carry it on, because of their principle, (which) was not to hear a 
man not bred up at the univerMty, and not ordained. But the 
Lord appeared, and helped us to prevail with them to hold on and 
keep up their meetings. And for the first, and (for) some time, 
we concluded this : to come and nsaemble together, and for one to 
pray and i-ead a chapter, and then sing a psalm, and after conclude 
witJi prayer; and so two brethren to carry on the meeting one 
day, and two another, for a while, to try what they would do with 
us. So we did, and ordered one of the doors of our meeting-placo 
to be made fast, and all to come in at one, bnt open it when we 
go fcrth ; and to appoint some youth or two of them, to be out at 
the door, every meeting, to watch when Hcllier or other informers 
or officers were coming ; and so to come in, one of them, and ^ve 
us notice thereof. Also, some of the hearers, women and sisters, 
would sit and crowd in the staits, when we did begin the meeting 
with any exercise, that so the informers might not too suddenly 
come in upon us ; by reason of which they were prevented divers 
times." * * * "Topi-event spies that might come into the 
room as hearers, and yet that no strangers or persons we tnew not 
might not be hindered from coming into onr meeting, whether good 
or bad, to hear the gospel, we contrived- a cui-tain to be hung in 
the meeting-place ; that did enclose as much i-oom as above fifty 
might sit within it ; and among those men, he that preached should 
stand ; that so, if any informer was privately in the room as a 
hearer, he might hear bun that spake, but could not see huu, ind 
thereby not know him. And there wore brethicn without the 
curtain, tliat would hinder any from going ivithni (he uitun 
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tliat they did not know to be friends ; and let whoso would come 
iato oar meeting, to hear without the curtain. And when oar 
company and time were come to begin the meeting, we drew the 
curlaia, and filled up the sbiira with women and maids that sat in 
it, that the informers could not quickly run up, 

" Aad wheo we had notice that the informers or officcra were 
coming, we caused the minister, or brother, that preached, to for- 
bear and dt down. Then we drew back the curtain, laying 'the 
whole i-oom open that they might sec us all. And so oil the peo- 
ple begin to sing a psalm that, at the beginning of the meeting, wo 
did always name what psalm we would sing, if the informers, or 
tho mayor or his officers, come in. Thus till when they came in 
we were anging, so that they could not find any one preachmg, 
but all singing. And, at our meeting, we ordered it so that none 
read ike psalm after the first line, but every one brought their 
Bibles, and so i-ead for themselves ; that they might not lay hold 
of any one for preaching, or as much as i-eading the psalm, aiid so 
to imprison any more for that, as they had our ministera. Which 
means the Lord ble^ed, that many times when the mayor came 
they were all singing, that he knew not who to tate away more 
than anotlier. And so when the mayor, Hellier, or the other 
informers, had taken our names, and done what they would, and 
eaiTied away whom they pleased, and when they were gone down 
out of onr I'ooma, then we ceased singing, and dvew the onrtain 
again, and the minister, or brother, would go on with the rest of 
hia sermon, until they came again, which sometimes they would 
thrice in one meeting disturb us, — or until our time was expired. 
This was our constant manner during this persecution, in Olive's 
mayoralty, and we were by the Lord helped, that we were in a 
good measure edified, and our enemies often disappointed. Lam 
Deo." * 

As the public mind became ai-oused, the lay nonoonformisfs 
looked with increasing disapprobation on the conduct of Uasler 
and othera, who, instead of manfully protesting against the perse- 
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outing system, confoi'med as fin as was possible. Horn s 
Baxter's motives ; but he was a paradox ; a combataut for peace, 
and disputatious for charity. 

The Bummer of 1665 was memorable for ila close and oppressive 
beat. The connection between oometary influences and a sultry 
atmosphere has been often observed, and it was this year very 
remarkable. No less than three cometa had appeared during 
twelve months, and astrologers derived from the phenomena appal- 
ling auguries, whilst even religious men looted on in fear and 
dismay. It added to Baxter's horror at the wiekednes of the 
times, that such portents could be disregarded. The great plague 
of London followed. The metropolis singtdarly invited such a 
desolation. Its ill-built wooden houses, huddled promiscuously on 
each other, and forbidding, from the nature of their construction, 
the access of free air, — its imperfect sewerage, and the absence of 
all adequate sanitary laws, — had often before this period provoked 
this &tal epidemic ; but it now burst forth with fiiry to which all 
previous experience offered no parallel. The crowded hoiTors of 
that period have been amply and graphically drawn by Defoe in 
his memorials of the plague year. During a single night ten 
thousand persons died. At the time of this infliction Baster was 
a resident, with his new wife, in the house which had belonged to 
Hampden, now oooapied by his son. But he did not behold tlie 
fearful desolation unmoved ; and the British Museum still pre- 
serves a broad-sheet, entitied, "Short Instructions for the SieV, 
especially those who, by Contagion, or othei-wise, are deprived of 
the presence of a Faithful Pastor. By Richard Baxter." When 
the sound in health fled from the pestilential city in crowds, and 
the parochial ministere deserted their posts through fear of con- 
tagion, a little respite was hoped for by the nonconformists, and 
many of them gladly availed themselves of the opportunity to 
pi-osecute, in the midst of disease and death, their heavenly calling. 
Yet the malice of Clarendon, and Sheldon, now Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was proof even against such a visitation ; and they 
employed themselves in the interval in forging "the Five Mile 
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Act." This act set forth a ccrtdn oatli, declaring the conviction 
of tte person taking it that it ia unlawful to take up arms 
against the soYerdgn, and promising not to attempt an alteration 
of the goyernment either in church or sfa.te ; and it provided that 
those who refijsed to take such an oath should not come vrithin 
five miles of any corporate city, or within five miles of any town or 
place in whieh they had been heretofiire settled, or in which they 
had preached, under enormous penaltiea. By this act the non- 
conformists were a second time driven from their liomea. 

In the following year another tremendous visitation occui'red. 
" September 2, 16G6, began," Bays Baxter, as quoted by Calamy, 
" that dreadful fire, whereby the best and one of the fairest dtiea 
in the world was turned info ashes and ruins in three days' space. 
The season had been exceeding dry before, and the wind in the 
east when the fire began. The people, having none to conduct 
them aright, could do nothing to resist it, but stood and saw their 
houses burnt without remedy, the engines being presently out of 
order and useless. The streets were crowded with people and 
carts, to carry away what goods they could get; and they that 
were most active and befi'iended got carts and saved much, while 
the rest Jost aJmost all they had. The loss in houses and goods 
could scarce bo valued. Among tiie rest, the loss of books was a 
very great detriment to the inteiest of pitty and learning. * * 
To isee the fields filled with henpa ol good'* aud sumptuous build- 
ings, curious rooms, costly furniture and household stuff, — yea, 
warehouses and furnished shops and 1 biaries &c., all on a flame, 
whilst none durst come near to receive anything ; to see the king 
and nobles ride about the strcits, behoidmg all these desolations, 
while none could afford the least relief; to see the air, as far 08 it 
could be beheld, eo filled with smoke that the sun shined through 
it with a color like blood, &c. But the dolefidlest Mght of all 
was, afterwards, to see what a ruinous confiised place the city was, 
by chimneys and steeples only standing in the midst of cellars and 
heaps of rubbish ; so tliat it was hard to know whcax) the streets 
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had been, and dangerous of a long time to pnss tlirongli the ruins, 
because of vaults and fires in them."* 

True to their function, the noneonforniist ministers availed them- 
selves of the occasion to open houses for divine service, which were 
crowded with worahippers. 

Some of these churches were built of boards, and were called 
tabernacles. Most of the leading dissenting ohm'ohes of London 
originated about this period. 

In the following year. Clarendon, then lord chancellor, waa im- 
peached and discarded, Hia retirement was the conaeqaence of 
intrigues disgraceful to the court and revoUiag to the nation. The 
Duke of ISuokiugliain, the most abandoned of debauchees, sue- 
ceeded him in the favor of the monarch, and the nonconformists 
gained some respite by the change. The king, influenced by 
Buckingham, and intent on gaining a popish ascendency, endeav- 
ored to moderate the stringency of preceding enactments. But 
the parliament refused to be won. The attempt made about this 
time to effect another aeheme of comprehension irritated Sheldon, 
who addressed a circular letter to the bishops, demanding from 
them an account of the nonconformist ministers in their several 
dioceses. Under this proceeding Baxter was seized and impris- 
oned. He demanded a writ of habeas corpus, which, because he 
waa fevored by the court, was granted. 3Iany friends at this con- 
junotnre offered to asast hira with their pnrsea, but he refused all 
aid except for his law and prison charges, 

BafSed in his attempts to affect a compromise with the episcopa- 
lians, Baxter next endeavored to make one with tlie independents. 
A correspondence on the subject took place between him and Dr. 
Owen, but it reached no issue, partly from a want of agreement 
between the two correspondents regarding the power of Hie civil 
ma^trato. 

* Civliunr'a Castor. Gilamy hud reason to bo intorosted in this eront. His 
gtandfathor, Mr. E. Cfllaraj, who refused a bishoprio nndor Charles II., waa so 
affiioted by the sight of the tuhis, that it brought on his death, lie hnd be«n 
impiisoned for uoaconformity. 
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In tho year 1766 Baxter's friends built him a new meeting- 
house, in Oxenden-street. He had not preached more than once in 
this building when new poreeeutions awaited him. Baxter was 
surprised in his own house, and served with o, warrant under the 
ooi'poraUon act, and five more wan'anta claiming one hundred and 
ninety-fiye pounds for four sermons. His estrerae illness rescued 
him fi-om prison, but the warrant was executed upon his books 
and goods. Fearing new seizui-cs, he was compelled to go into 
private lodgings. Again he fells us, " While I lay in pain and 
languishing, the justices of the session sent wiaranfs to apprehend 
me, about a thousand more being in catalogue to bo bound to their 
good behavior. I i-efased to open my ohamber-door to them, their 
warrant not being to break it open ; but tliey set sis officers at my 
study door, who matehed all night, and kept me from my bed and 
food ; K> that the nest day I yielded to them, who can'ied me, 
eearce able to stand, to the sessions, and bound me in four hundred 
pounds." 

Other parts of the reign of Chnrles II. are full of incidents 
illustrative of the principles set forth in this volume ; but thcso 
must be briefly told. England became, under the pressure of Ite 
king's unprincipled necessities, a mere appanage of IJ'rance. Charles 
endeavored to prepare the way for iloman Catholic ascendency. 
Tho parliament, jealous of his iutentioos, laboi-ed for the passing 
of penal enactments. Nonconformists, who would have rejoiced 
at even indulgence, hesitated to accept it when ofiered by the ting 
" in virtue of his supreme power in matters ecclesiastical." Tho 
contest between the king and his parliament gave birth to the 
Test Act, which provided that all persona holding office, civil or 
military, should take the oath of supremacy, declare against tran- 
Bubsfanljation, and receive the sacrament according to the forma of 
the Church of England. Then came the rumors of a popish plot, 
which all fea ed son e bel eved but none unde stood Tl o nat o 
was hasten nj, to run Tie esohequor was bankrupt PuU e 
moral ty wt= le t oyed Tho ou t 1 sol to a d ^ *« 

wh I th I u, t I em 111 11 1 h le 
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prived of its most feithfu! ministers, was loft a prey to clergymen 
who, thougli not without bright oxccptioos, were mostly oareless, 
whilst many were dissolute, and some abandoned. The noncon- 
formists wero indulged or perseeutod, aeoording to the policy or 
the humor of tlie moment. The metropolis was a scene of con- 
stant agitation. The office of jiuler alone was profitable. The 
Eoman Catholiea were dispossessed of their seats in parliament. 
The Duke of York, avowing himself a Eomanist, was excluded 
from the privy oouiioil. Rumors of plots posaeesed men's min^. 
Noblemen suffered death under the suspidon of indefinable trea- 
sons. Judges aad juries were alike servile and venal. The mon- 
archy was hastening to its extinction. At length, jaded, sated, 
disgraced, contemned, Cliarles II. died in the arms of his mistress, 
comforted in hia last moments by the thought that he should reach 
"heaven's gates" by means of the rites of the Roman Catholic 
ohurcb, — leaving a name characterized by no good quality, but 
easy address and careless facility ; a saunterer, a reveller, a lam- 
pooner, a liar, a profligate ; reckless of the nation's honor, and 
indifferent to his own ; a bad husband, an untrustei friend, a 
merciless judge, a despotic king; pOloried, till the latest day of 
England's history, as one by whom its liberties were betrayed, iia 
honor humiliated, its greatness prostituted and destroyed. Such 
was the penalty paid by a nation for its undisoeming enthusiasm ; 
by a religious party for its tenacity after uniformity, and its 
struggles for the covenant ; by an establishment for " its most 
religious and urauioiis kina." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ICB OF KEL1GI0C3 CONTTICTIONS. 

iitiug, thera is nothiog so likely to ha proliibil^d a, 



F all the scenes wliieli the aan sliices 
upon in the north of England, there 
K sni-ely none more lovely than that 
which encircles the famous castle of Lan- 
caster. The Eoman poet tells us that 
IS day it was not tlio good fortune of 
eveiy one to go t<j Oorintt, Neithci- is a 
■Malt to the lakes within the compass of 
L every toui'ist. Should the reader lack 
! tjie icality, he must be contented with the 
S pictorial, which, however, we may assure 
him, IS a vuy inferior afiab The name 
Lancaaliue indicates its origin, — the 
Chester (oi Castle) of the Lune, which 
ri\ei flashes its rapid waters in a full 
mountain-stream ahoie Ihe town wheie it abates its hasto, and 
flows on more gently till it yields to the tides of the ouean be- 
neath its walls. The castle itself stands on a coMiderable emi- 
nence, not, like Windsor Castle, (te highest point of the landscape, 
but repoMng on au altitude surmounted by the gi-eater eminences 
of an amphitheatre of hills. The present building is not the first 
strong-hold by which the town has been distinguished ; it is the 
Bucoessor of one much older, but now entirely demolished, dating 
back from Saxon, if not from Koman, times. From the bow 
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existing castle, liowever, so placed as to give protGction to the ship- 
ping of its day, and a fastness of considerable celebrity in ancient 
story, did tlic county of Lancashire derive its name. 

I do not know how Lancaster may loot at all seasons ; but I 
know how it looked on nearly the first spimg morning of the pres- 
ent year. I had been directed to the Sootforth i-oad (the name is 
suggestive), as presenting one of the finest views of the town ; and 
I was not disappointed. Lord Bacon, it is said, delighted to 
expose himself bai'eheaded to the rain, avowing that he loved the 
spirit of nature to come over him. Since the invention of um- 
brellas, his taste m that respect seems to have grown obsolete. 
■WMing for the same thing, one would seek it now in another 
form, and would eonrt the subtlo essence rather in sunshuie than in 
shower;, and it is the early warmth of the year that seems best to 
realize it. The reader shall suppose this eai-Iy spring. The 
hedges in their vernal beauty; the rivulet stealing down the 
gentle eminence " by its own sweet will," glittering and babbling 
in playful activity as it goes; the furze, gaudy with its rich golden 
blossom, yet furnishing a welcome oiiiament when there is not 
another Sower within view; —let these be the foreground of my 
picture. The mid-ground is the valley ef the Lune, stretching 
itself out in wide and varied luxuriance, while houses, gardens, 
mills, churches, trees, bridges and ships, define its course, till it 
pours its waters into tho Irish sea, which is from thb spot dis- 
tinctly visible. Behind this, again, is the usually placid and 
unrippled bay of Morecarab, iamous for those treacherous sands' 
which have deluded and desti-oyed many a traveller ; and further 
iu the distance still, the eye i-ests on the Westmoreland mount- 



looking as if some pre- Adamite giants had been at play ; or, as if 
there had been .1 thought of erecting some Titanic temple, which 
never proceeded further than the first excavations. 
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In the midst of this wide-spread panorama afands, elevated on 
a considerahle hill, a niaas of building, in such a position as that 
it seems tlie picture to whieli the landscape itself is but the frame, 
— tlie Castle of Lancaster. Viewed fitim a distance, its aspect is 
extremely imposing. But a nearer view dispels much of the illu- 
sion, and presents an uncomfortable piece of modern restoration. 
The grave mingles with the gay. Gothic wmdows, brilliant with 
plate glass, force themselves on the eye in such situations aa, in the 
original building, would have altogether destroyed its strength as a 
fortress. An old Itoman tower, or that which is called such, has 
been cased over, to preserve it, upon no conceivable principle escept 
that which dictated the conduct of the wife of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, when she gave a golden guinea to each of her daughters, with 
a strict charge that they were on no account to use it. The inhab- 
itants of Lancaster have the satisfaction of knowing that the tower 
is there. The further advantage they derive from its possession is 
inconceivable. But, as we stand upon this Scotforth-road, these 
renovations are happily unseen, nor can we here percdve what "a 
thingof shreds and patohes" the building has become, Wegladly 
forget the mangled present, and throw ourselves on the past. Here, 
in the reign of Titus the Eoinan emperor, Julius Agricola formed 
a fortress, and sent hence the military stores requisite for the 
northern Koman stations. Here the Piota and Scots established 
themselves. Here Arthur, the king of the round table, conducted 
a successful siege agiuust the Saxons, who, however, subsequently 
regained their fortress. The Danes afterwards invested the town, 
and committed great devastations on the surrounding country. 
Soger of Poiton, one of the retainers of the fierce " conqueror," 
built tiie keep, and at last rebelled against his liege lord. King 
John was himself, at one period, lord of Lancaster, and its next 
possessor became one of the barons who wrested Magna Charta 
from the unwilling sovereign. One of Ms successors joined the 
ranks of Simon de Montfort, and was deprived of his possessions 
by Henry III. ; another headed the borons, who opposed Piers 
Qavestone and the Despensers. One of the Earls of Lancaster 
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was foremost in the battleof Poictiers, and entertained John, King 
of France, when brought over to Eaglaad a prisoner. By marriage 
with the daughter of this noble, created by Edward III. Duke of 




Lancaster, John of Graunt beeame possessed of the castle and the 
title. He built the entrance towers, which rise up in sueh raajesUe 
grandeur before the eye. His son, Henry of Bolingbroke, was one 
of the most remarkable of England's constitutional kings. From 
that day Lancaster became an appanage of the crown. Edward IV. 
escaped hither from York. During the civil wars Lancaster was 
a strong refiige of the royalists. Cromwell, in person, bedegcd 
it. Bradshaw, at the time when ho sat as judge upon Charles I., 
was sheriff of Lancashire. The pretender was proclaimed in the 
luarket-place of the town, when the Earl of Derwentwater headed 
his rebel army. Charles Edward passed hither on his way to 
England, and visited it again on his disastrous retreat. What 
spot has such an associated series of historical incidents? Familiar 
in its day wifh a slate only second to that of royalty itself; mixed 
up with the successive crises of history, whether for evil or for 
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good ; the fortress of liberty, the home of chiyalry, the highway 
of armies, the scene of the most gorgeous hospitalities, who could 
have augured that its destiny would end ia being what it now is, 
— a debtor's prison 1 

Amidst the many purposes to which this fastness of " time-hon- 
ored Lancaster" — if we may transfer the epithet from John of 
Gaant to the place whence lie derived his title — has been applied, 
during the vicissitudes of its singular history, none, at the present 
moment, interests us more than its having been the prison of some 
of the martyi-s of religious liberty. The founder of the castle in 
its present form, John of Gaunt, has been already mentioned as a 
temporary pativn of England's first reformer, though he obeyed in 
this connection the promptings of ambition, rather than those of 
conscience. Our present reference to Lancaster is associated with 
a later period. 

Among the sects which sprajig up in England during the time 
of the great civil wars, scarcely any was more freijuently men- 
tioned than that of the "quakers." The term was oiio of reproach, 
said to have been first ^ven to the body by some of the independ- 
ents ; but it covered with its contemptuous designation many men 
of large hearts, earnest zeal, and unquestionable integrity. Our 
object, in these pages, is not to advocate any definite form of reli- 
gious opinion, but to endeavor to do some justice to all ; and none 
but a prejudiced observer, looking on the personal and social vir- 
tues which the system called " quakcrism " carries in its train, can 
ftil to distinguish many poinis worthy of an emphatic coramend- 

He would be a bold man who should assert that, in tho early 
days of their history, the leaders of that body now called quakers 
never overran the bounds of prudence, or even of constitutional 
liberty. That they were men of the deepest religious ^ncerity 
must be apparent to the most superficial observer. It is also most 
evident that many of the convictions they strongly entertained 
were forced upon them by the irreligion, inconsistency and heart- 
le,=« fhimali-m, of their times. The early Friends were as raagnan- 
^3 
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imoaa in avowing these convictions as they were earnest in adopt- 
ing them. They were under the inflwenoe of an energy for tnitli 
BO powerful as to out-ran ordinary caJculations. But, unless we 
were prepared to assert, not only tliat eonacience is above all law, 
but that law has notliing to do with any form in which that con- 
sdenee may assert itself, even when it interfere with the liberties 
of others, we most demur to some of their manifestations ; nor, 
probably, will any raodei fbllowe of the tenets of the eai-!ter 
Friends greatly differ from is n d nc so When, invadiag the 
quietude of churches, they debated bcf e the assembled congrega- 
tions the doctrines which the p cache had just delivered ; or when 
they attacked, before his flo k the pe sonal tjualifications of their 
minister himself, they esceeded the bounds which the largest defi- 
nition of religious libei-ty will allow. It was not, however, against 
such ofiences as these, considered in the light of misdemeanors, and 
justly noticeable as such, that the civil powers of that day eselu- 
sively or even mainly proceeded, but against the right they claimed 
to hold opinions not recognized by any existing system. Their 
refusal of oaths and tithes, their preaching in markets and other 
public places, their declining to take off tlieir hats before magis- 
trates, were their main offences, and for these they suffered severely. 
"When they had increased so miujh as to hold assemblies of their 
own, — one of them being in a house known in after years by the 
name of the Bull and Mouth, Aldersgate-street, — they were often 
violently molested, under pretence of their being engaged in trea- 
sonable conspiracies, and an order against unlawful assemblies was 
espeiaally directed agaiiKt them. They justly accused the govern- 
ment of Cromwell of great inconsistency, in thus dealing with 
them, especially after his professions of liberty of conscience ; and 
many were the appeals they addressed to him on the subject. 
There was Justice in the complaiut that, "although Archbishop 
Laud was beheaded, yet it could not be proved that the episcopa- 
lians had persecuted so severely as these pelended assertors of 
liberty of oonsoiaioe had done, who, being got into possesion of 
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power, did oppress more than those fJiey had driven out,"* 
George Fox, especially, seems fo have become acquainted with 
most of the prisons in the kingdom. The trutK was, that, during 
Cromwell's prolectorato, most of the inferior ma^rates were con- 
tinued in office ; and Cromwell was fearM of offending the domi- 
nant religious sects, by preventing, as he ought to have done, the 
injurious proceeclings of those who acted in his name. So danger- 
ous is it fo commit the maintenaaco of religion to those who have 
other intoreats to serve. 

These proceedings constitute a Hot upon the administration of 
the pi-otecforate. t Many laws, and, among others, one for the 
Buppi'essioa of vagrants, were put in force against them. Men 
and womea were imprisoned merely because they were found on 
the road, some of them to viat tieir friends, or to transact their 
necessary business. Others were whipped and sent with a pass 
from tythiag to tything ; one, a female, was stopped about tea 
miles from her home, and robbed of her horse, which was sold to 
pay the expenses of her incarceration. Ab this body held difierent 
views of the Sabbath fi-om other Christians, they were often tor- 
mented under the pretest that they abused it ; and when found 
travelling to their own houses of woi-sJiip, were frequcntiy pun- 
ished by distresses, impoundings, fines, imprisonment, whippings 
mid confinement in the stocks. Sometimes, when preaching, they 
were violently assaulted ; sometimes wounded with stones and 
sharp instruments. The popular feeling against them was cer- 
tainly extremely strong ; but no decisive measures were adopted 
to reform it, or to check its excesses. Scai-eely a Quaker was 
known to escape the violence of iJiis general persecution. 

Severe as these sufferings were, they were greatly increased by 
the inhumanity of those who kept custody of these poor victims of 
an established religion. Three quakers, imprisoned in Norwich, 
were compelled to lie on the floor for eight weeks m a most severe 
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winter. Others were kept among felons, and exposed to abuse 
from tteir fellow-prisoners, wto said that " if such were killed 
there would be no hanging for it." Otliers were treated in prison 
in a manner not only injurious, but csccrable ■ — we ^pare the 
reader the offensJYe details. Women were kej; t in tl e ttocts m i 
way most indelicate and severe, and then turned alroal m the 
freezing night. James Parnel, a young man of tender constitu 
tion, but a powerful preacher and vigorous d sputint was impris- 
oned for several months, till ho died unde the eeventj of his 
treatment. 

Besides this, great injuries were done by depredations committed 
on their property in the processes of distraint for tithes. In one 
case, where fifty-four pounds only were demanded, the sum actu- 
ally seized was one hundred and thirty-eight pounds. 

The patience of these sufferers was such as to cause wonder that 
it did not disarm their enemies. They conducted themselves under 
peraeoution with a. meekness truly exemplary. When they lifted 
up their public testimony, they were not always sparing of severe 
dcnunoiation. Indeed, this was sometimes eariieii not only to an 
injudicious, but even to an unwarrantable extent. But, when they 
Buffered, there was usually a total absence of passion, or of revenge. 
Whitelock relates two anecdotes, which may be regarded as strik- 
ing illustrationa of this most Christian tempei When some of 
the body were assaulted and ill-treated by the populice ' (he 
quakers fell on their knees, and prayed to God to ibrgive the 
people, as those who knew not what they did and lamonstrated 
with tliem, so as to convince them of the evil of their conduct, on 
which they ceased from, their violence, and begin to reproach each 
other with being the occasions of it ; and beat oni, another moie 
than they had before done tlie quakera,"* 

The spirit of intolerance which oppressed the quakeia was 
stronger among the presbyterian party of that d vy thin any othei 
The independents were by no means altogcthei fiee But they 

* Momotiols, pp. 5M, 509. 
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were not the distinguished persecutors. The protectorate parlia- 
moiit, dissolved in 1654, was extremely vehement against seotarian 
opinions. One of their resolutions was : 

That the true reformed protestant Christian religion, as it is 
contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and no other, shall be asserted and roMntained as the public pro- 
fesMon of these nations."* 

In a subsequent parliament we meet the following resolutions 
" Ordered, that it be referred to tJie sub-committee to bung in 
the bill for supply of the defects in the act for the obicn ition of 
the Lord's day, to peruse the seyej'al ordinances and acts for abol- 
ishing of the Book of Common-prayer, and to consider wherein 
those laws are defective, and to bring in a bill to supply the same; 
and further, to prevent the using of Common Prayer, and to proride 
against the using of other superstitious ceremonies and practices in 
divine worship. 

" It was further ordered, that it be referred to another sub- 
committee to conader how to suppress the meetings of quakers, 
papists, anti-sabbatarians, anti-trinitarians, and of the setters up 
of Jewish worship ; and two worthy members were desired la 
take care hereof, and to bring iu one or more biUs to remedy the 

To one case, among the rest, more than an ordinary notoriety is 
attached. It is tliat, of James Naylor. This man, born near 
Wakefleld, had been once a soldier under General Lambert, and 
had been held in considerable repute among the body of Friends, 
His popularity proved too much ibr his understanding ; and when 
some of his foUowers addressed blasphemous expressions to him, 
he received them with a gratification extremely inconsistent with 
hia religious professions. " He was already," says Sewall, t " loo 
much transported, and grew still more esorbitant; for, * * 
riding into Bristol in the beginning of November, 1656, he was 

• Bnrton'a Diary, Introduodon, p. 112. 

t MoMurius Politious. Quoted in BBrloc's Diary, vol. in., p. 103 . 

j-llist. Quitors, vol. t., pji. Bfi, t( seq. 
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accompanied by several persons ; and pasang through the ^uburlra 
of Bristol, one Thomas Woodcock went hireheided befoie him ; 
one of the women led hia horse; Dorcas, M-uthi and Huinah, 
sp ead the'r scirfs and handkerchiefs before hiin, and the company 
ung Holj holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts,' &c * * 
Thus Ih SB n ad people sung, whilst thoy were walking through 
the mre anl dirt, till they came to Bristol, where they were 
esd cd 1 y the magistrates and committed to prison ; and not 
lo g *ifte he was carried to London, to be examined by the par- 
liament." 

The ease was sufBcicntly lamentable and disgraceful, and hia 
party believed him, not improbably, to be " clouded in ]iis under- 
standing," and hastened to avow, as they have ever since done, 
their entire repudiation of his extravagances. " His sorrowful 
fall," says their historian, " ought to stand as a warning, even to 
those that arc endued with great giils, that tbey do not presume 
to bo esalfed, lest they also fell ; but endeavor to continue in true 
humility, in which alone a Christian can be kept safe." 

Naylor's conduct came before parliament, Deo. 3, 1656. He 
was accased of having " assumed the gesture, words, names and 
attributes, of our Saviour Jesus Christ." The case escited a deep 
sensation in the house. "Naylor is, in llict," says Oarljle, "almost 
all that survives with one, from Burton, as the sum of what this 
parliament did." The first speaker, Major-general Skippon, said, 
breaking the dlence which had followed the report, " I do not 
marvel at this silence. Every man is astonished to hear this 
report. I am glad tt is come hither ; I hope it will mind you to 
look about you now. It is now come to your doors, to know how 
you that bear witness of Christ do relish such things. God'a 
displeasure will be upon you, if you do not lay out your special 
endeavors in the thin^ of God ; not to postpone them. You ai-e 
cumbered about many thin^ ; but I may truly say this, wnunt 
■necsssarium." " I am as tender as any man to lay impositions 
upon men's consciences, but in tlieae horrid things. I have always 
been against laws for matters ex post facto : but in this I am free 
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to I k Inck f tjsapectlm ny There were not 
w t n th n ill i IS wh th h. th. y bominated the Mas- 
ph iny des ed f nea. t b h wn I th timinal. Captaia 
Baynes said, " However olJiere look itpon Naylor, I look upon him 
as a man, an Englishman." Naylor was, at length, brought to 
the bar of the house. He was esaaiined, and, being removed, the 
debate proceeded. Skippon pressed for punishment with estreme 
urgency : " These quakers, ranters, levellers, Soeinians and all 
sorts, bolster themselves under thirty-seven and thirty-eight of 
government,* which, at one breath, repeals all the acts and ordi- 
nanoea against them. I heard the supreme magistrate say, ' It 
was never his intention to indulge such things.' Yet we see the 
issne of this liberty of consdence. It sits hard upon my conscience ; 
and I choose rather to venture my discretion than betray con- 
science by my silence. If this be liberty, God deliver me from 
such liberty 1 " Some difficulties occm-red respecting the propriety 
of the phrase, horrid blasphemy. The lord-president said that 
it was a matter very hard for a parliament to define, and that no 
definition of it could be given which would not include many others 
besides Naylor. What would become of the familists, what of 
Arians, what of Arminians ? "By this rnle," replied Skippon, 
"none shall meddle at all in matters of religion." Colonel Syden- 
ham said, "If some of those parliaments were sitting in our places, 
I believe they would condemn most of us fiir heretics." In the end 
it was resolved, " that James Naylor is guilty of horrid blasphemy." 
Many were for condemning him to death; some, — amongst others 
Thurloe, the secretary of state, — for punishing him as a rogue, 
Tlie debate grew excited. One said, "The quakers are not only 
numerous, but dangerous ; and the sooner we shall put a stop, the 
more glory we shall do to God, and safety to this commonwealth." 

•These ports of the "Instrument of goTemment " provicled "tlmtanoh os 
profess liuth in God by Jesua Christ (thongli diffariag in judgment from tha 
dootrine, werslilp or diaiuplino, pablii3ty held fortli), sliidl not be restriuncd 
firoui, bnt proteoted in, the professiDii of the faith and exei'dae of thoic leli- 
gion," 4o., "provided this liberty be not extended to poperj nor prelacy." 
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Some coDtendcd that the law for punishing blasphomers was bind- 
ing only on the Jewish nation. The nature of the punishment to 
be inflicted, deatk being set aside, was much discussed. The 
debate turned on the questions of slitting the tongue, or boring it; 
of outling off his hair ; of whipping ; of sendmg him to Bristol, 
the Isle of Scilly, Jamaica, the Isle of Doga, the Marshal'seo At 
length the prisoner was called up to receive hi^ ^ent*,nce It was 
one of terrible seycrity: 

" That James Naylor be set in tlie pillory, with his heid m the 
pillory, in tho New Palace, Westminster, during the space of two 
hours, on Thursday nest ; and be whipped by the hangman through 
tlie streets of Westminster to the Old Eschange, London ; anil 
tliere likewise to be set apon the pilloiy, with his head in the pil- 
lory, for the space of two hours, between the hours of eleven and 
one on Satui'day nest, in each of the said pkoes, wearing a paper 
containing an insoription of his crimes ; and that, at the Old Ex- 
change, his tongae should be bored through with a hot ii-on, and 
that he be there also stigmatized in the forehead with the letter 
B; and that he afterwards be sent to Bristol, and conveyed into 
and through the said city, on a hoi-se, bare-ridged, with his face 
back, and there aJso publicly whipped, the next market-day after he 
comes thitlier ; and that from thenoe he be committed to prison in 
Bridewell, London, and there restrained from the society of all 
people, and kept to hard labor, till he be released by the parlia^ 
ment; and during that time be debarred of the use of pen, ink 
and paper, and have no relief but what he earns by his daily 
labor." 

The sentence was esecuted accordingly. "The 18th of Decem- 
ber, J. Naylor suffered part of it; and, afttr having stood two 
full houi-s with his head in tho pillory, was stiipped, and whipped 
at a cart's tail, from Palace-yard to the Old Eschange, and 
received tliree hundred and ten stripes; and the eiecutionei 
would have given him one more (as he confessed to the sheriff), 
tjiere being three hundred and eleven kennels, but hi^ foot ^lij)- 
ping, the stroke fell upon his own liand, whlth huit him mudi 
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All this Naylor bore witli somlipf i -[ thtt 

astonished many of the behold l! h h ) Ij m t 

pitiful condition, lie was ala h li t w th 1 t J 

on his feet, whereon the print f th aal w ee R beec 
Travers, a grave person, who wasl d his w (3& ce t fi-»t 

which was presented to the p. lia t, 1 ft w d p ted 
saye, 'There was not the space f n lu 1 f i t p 

and Mood, liom his shoulders n t 1 w t 1 ght m 
soi-ely striped, his liands much twth 1 fhtthylld 1 
were swelled; (he blood and w u ] f h ba L H veiy httle 
appear at first sight, by reason of the abundance of dirt that cov- 
ered them, till it was washed off.' " * When the time arrived for 
the second part of Naylor's punishment, he was in a state so 
exhausted that it was necessarily deferred ; and a petition was pre- 
sented to the protector in this interval, signed by many who were 
not ,quakers, for clemency to be showed to the sufferer, — " leav- 
ing him to the Lord, and to such gospel remedies as he hatt sancti- 
fied." It was a general impression on many minds "that Naylor 
had been rather guilty of inoonsiderateness and folly, than actual 
guilt. But the ititerposition was iti vain. The commons sent 
several ministers, among whom wore Caryl, Manton, Nye and 
Reynolds, to speak with the prisoner; and they, according to 
Naylor's aeoDuiit, were unable to prove that he had been guilty 
of blasphemy at all, and after some rebuffs, left liim as they came. 
The rest of Naylor's sentence was afterwards executed, t This 

•"Amerebant'awifetoiame thore was no akin Ictt between his shonldera 
and hia hips." Col. Holland, in parliament, lC5e. 

f " Thia day B. nmd I want to aea N.ijlor's tongue bored tbi-ongb, and him 
nutrkod in the foreliead. Ha put out hia iongne vevy wiUmgly (1), but 
ahrinlied a little whon ths iron name on iia forehead. lie was pale when he 
cmne out of ths pillory, bnt high-oolorod aftar tongno-boring. Ho was bound 
with a cord by both arms to tlie pillory. Eich, the mad merchant, aal bare at 
Naylor'a taet all tho time. Sometimes ho sang and cried, and atrolted hb hair 
and fane, and hiased his hand, and stroke tha fire out of hia forehead. Nay- 
lor embraoed liia exoouljoner, and betjarcd himself Terj handsomely aad 
patiently." — £uj (mi's Dmrt/, vol. i., p. 22(1. 
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poor wretch, who was probably under the iiiflaence of a temporary 
insanity, made, sabsequently, a publio recantation of his errora. 
These proceedings seem not to have been veiy acceptable to Ci-om- 
well. Whilst they were yet ponding, he sent a message to the 
House, desiring fo know " the grounds and reasons how you pro- 
ceeded therein without our consent." The inteqxisition was use- 
less ; the parliament would have its way. Najlor, after some 
time, recovered his liberty, and spout the rest of his days blame- 
lessly and usefully. He died in Huntingdonshire, in the year 
1680. 

The interviews which are related to have ta,ken place between 
George 'Eox and Cromwell himself would lead us to the conclusion 
that he was favorable 1« the religious liberty which the quakera 
claimed. On one occasion, Oliver said, " Come again to my bouse ! 
If thou and I were but an hour of the day together, we should 
be nearer one to the other. I wish no more bai-m to thee than I 
do to my own soul ! " * On a second occasion, after some giiive 
conversation, the protector said " to hia wife and other company, 
that ho had never parted so with the quakers before." On the 
third and last intei-view, he went to the protector at Hampton 
Court " to speak with him about the sufferings of his friends." 
He here met him riding inla the park, and says that he felt "a 
waft of death going forth against lum, and when he came near 
him he looked like a dead man." Oliver invited him to hia 
house; but when he came, Oliver was already on hia bed of 
death. 

The reader by this time will have almost forgottea that ho is 
yet standing within view of Lancaster Castle. In one of his per- 
egrinations, in the year 1660, Fox had come to Swarthmore, near 
Lancaster, immediately after the restoration of Charles II. He 
was here apprehended at the house of a widow named Fell, and 
Jed away to Ulverston. Here he tells us he was kept a night at 
the house of the constable, with fifteen or sixteen men set to watch 
hira, in some fear lest he might make his escape up the chimney. 

*Fox'a Journal, vol. i., j>. 2C5. 
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Next moniing he was canied to Lancaster, seated on a horse, 
behind the saddle, with nothing by which to support himself; 
whilst the attendants urged on the hoi-se by sudden strokes, so 
that the ajiimal kicked and galloped, and threw his rider. Here 
he was put in prison. In vdn did he ask for a copy of the mit- 
timus under tlw authority of which he was imprisoned. He 
learned, however, that his accusation was that he was suspected of 
being " a commoa disturber of the peace of the nation." The 
Justice before whom he was brought, and who had granted tho 
warrant against him, was named Porter; he had been heretofore a 
zealous defender of the causa of the parliament against the king. 

The widow in whose house Fox had been apprehended, with 
another female friend, resolved to go to London personally, to 
petition the king in favor of the imprisoned man. Porter de- 
clai-ed that he would go also, till he was reminded that the part 
he had taken in the recent civil war would be likely to gain him 
small favor at court. The women, therefore, went alone, and 
were receivMl by Charles with the grace and courtesy which are 
not seldom associated with the absence of valuable principle. 
They asked the king to hear the cause himself. They were fed 
by promises, pending the slow execution of which Fos was kept 
in prison. At length tho sheriff said he would release him, if ho 
would enter into recognizances to pay the charges incurred by his 
incarceration and liis removal to London. This, however, Fox 
refused to do. The authozities then considered how to convey 
him to town. At fii-st, they proposed to send a few horsemen 
as guard over him. Pox told them that, if all wore true which 
had been Iwd to his charge, a troop or two would not be more than 
was sufficient for bis security. At length they determined that 
he should go up, guarded only by the jailer and some bailife. 
But even this they found would be an expensive proceeding ; thero 
were no raili-oads in those days. They asked Pox himself to give 
bail for hia appeai-anoe in London, which he refused to do. In tho 
end, they adopted a proceeding so esti-aordinary as to be, probably, 
without parallel in tho whole annals of criminal jurisdiction. 
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They sent him to London, on his pledging his woi-d that, "if God 
did permit," he should appear before the judges on a certain day. 
Fox gave the word, and honoi-ably kept it. He appeared, and 
^Yas told to come again on acother day. At his second appear- 
ance, the indictment set forth that he and his friends were emhroii- 
iug the nation in blood. Fox told them that he was the man 
against wliom such a charge was laid, and related to them the 
circumstances under which he had come up to appear before tliem. 
Seeing his hat on his head, they asked him " why he stood before 
them with his head covered.-' He told them that hedid not retain 
it out of any contempt to them. They commanded it to be 
removed ; and, calling for the mai^hal of the King's Bench, they 
commanded him to secure Fos. The marshal declared that the 
house was quite full. Judge Poster then said, " Will you appear 
to-morrow about ten o'clock at the King's Bench bar, in Westmins- 
ter Hall?" "Yes," said he, "if the Lord give me strength." 
Upon which the judge said to his co-assessor, " If he says yes, and 
promises it, ye may take his word," 

On the next day, Fox appeared accordingly once more. The 
charge of bloody practices was repeated. " I am the man," sdd 
Fox, " agiunst whom this charge is Imd ; but I am as innocent as a 
child concerning the charge, and have never learned any war pos- 
tures. Do you think that, if I and my friends had been suoh men 
OS this charge declares, I would liave brought it up ogninst my- 
self, or that I should have been suffered to come up with only one 
or two of my friends with me?" The result was, that for this 
time the com.'ageous martyr was set at liberty by royal warrant. 

But this was Bot the only imprisonment undergone by Fos in 
Lancaster jaQ. In the year 1(563 he was seized again, and in the 
same house as before. He was brought at this time before several 
justices, and underwent a long examination. " You deny God," 
said Middleton, one of the number, "and the church, and the 
faith." " Nay," replied George Fox, " I own God, and the true 
church, and the true fjith; hut," said he [having understood Mid- 
dleton to be a papist), " what cliuroh dost thou own ? " The other. 
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instead of answeriag this queation, said, " You ore a rebel and a 
traitor," Fox asked him whom he spoke fo, or whom he called 
rebel. The other, having been silent a while, said, at last, " I 
spoke to jou," Fox, thsu striking his hand on the table, fold him, 
" I have suffered more than twenty such aa thou, or any that are 
here; fcr I have been cast info Derby dungeon for six months 
together, and have suffered mueh, beeause I would not take up anus 
against tho king before Woreester fight ; and I have boon sent up 
prisoner out of my own country, by Colonel Ilacker, to 0. Crom- 
well, as a plotter lo bring in King Charles, To talk of the king, 
a company of you; but where were ye in Oliver's days, and what 
did ye do then for the king ? But I iiavo more love fo liim, for 
his eternal good and welfare, than any of you have." 

After some more debate of this kind, Middleton said, "Bring 
the book, and put the oath of allegiance and supremacy to him ! " 
But Fox, knowing him to be a papist, asked him whether he, who 
was a swearer, had taken the oath of supremacy ; for this oath, 
tending to reject the pope's power in England, was a kind of test 
to try people whether they were papists, or no. "But as for us," 
said Fos, " we cannot sweai- at aJl, because Christ and his apostles 
have forbidden it ! " 

"Now, some of those that sat there, seeing Middleton thus 
pinched, would not have had the oath put to G. Pos ; but others 
would, because this was their last snare, and they had no other 
way to got him into prison. So they tendered Pos the oath, and 
he refusing to fake it, they consulted together about sending him 
to j!ul; but all not agreeing, he was only engaged to appear at tho 
sessions ; and so for that time they dismissed him." * 

Fox appeared at the Lanoastor sessions, and was accused of 
being concerned in the popish plot. As, however, it was impossi- 
ble to substantiate this charge, he was r&juii-ed to take the oaths; 
which, now as always, he refused to do. He i 
mitted to prison. 

» SeneU's Hiat. of Qaiikora, vol. ii., pp. 63, 64. 
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The room in which Fox was incarcerated is still visible. He 
wlio penetrates within the encloani'e of the castle will wonder at 
the kind of life which kings and princes must Live led in the days 
of its erection. Here are the same rooms of John of Gaunt, 
visited sometimes by his father, E(lwT.id the Third, — email, 
stately, strong apartmenis, having feiy windows m the esteuor, 
and those narrowed to the smallest possible dimensions, — well 
fitted to serve as the prisons they have wnco beeome Fox s room 
was in the donjon, and the window of what wis his lesidenoe dur- 
ing many long, dreary months, is conspicuous ovei the greatei part 
of the ancient town. It was evidently at one period a room of 
considerable size, but in Fos's day it was old and ruinous. He 
could Bcai-cely walk across his apartment, because of the dilapidated 
state of the floor. The smoke which came from the other prisons 
was so dense, that sometimes a burning candle was scarcely visible, 
and he was in imminent danger of being choked ; and the turnkey 
was with difficulty persuaded to unlock one of the upper doors, in 
oilier to let out the smoke. In wet weather it rained upon his 
bed. The inconveniences of his imprisonment affected Fox to such 
a degree, during a cold and pi-olonged winter, that his body became 
swollen, and his limbs benumbed. When he was brought up at 
the March assizes, 1665, be was so weak that he could scai-cely 
stand or move. Although, upon many occasions during this 
incarceration, Fox demonstrated the absurdity of the charge 
brought against him, and even showed that the indictment on 
which he was accused was bad, he was readily silenced and sent 
back to prison, on his refusal to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. At length, he was conveyed on horseback to York, 
and thence to Scarborough Caslle, where he underwent even 
greater hardships. 

In 1674 Fox was again in prison, itnder an accusation of pra- 
munire, passed against him at Worcester sessions, and clandes- 
tinely recorded in his absence. Here he was seized with a v^olen- 
sickness, which endangered liis life, His wife Game from tho north 
to attend on him. She afterwards visited London, and solicited 
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from tke king Ms discharge. Charles granted a pardon, which 
Fox, however, refusad to accept, saying " he had rather lie in a 
prison all his dajs, than eome out in any way dishonorable to the 
truth lie made profession of." He demanded a fiiir trial upon 
habeas corpus, and succeeded in quashing the indiotment, "When, 
afterwards, an effort was made to induce Sir M. Hale to put the 
oaths to him, on the plea that he was a dangerons man to be at 
liberty, that upright judge refused, saying that he had, indeed, 
heard some unfavorable reports regarding him, but he had also 
heard more good reports respecting him. In the coui-ae of a sub- 
sequent trial of this martyr, respecting tithes levied on hia and his 
wife's estate, a docament was produced under his hand and seal, 
constituting an engagement that he would never touch his wife's 
property, — an instance of disiutereatednesa which excited the 
applause of the judges. The suit was, in great part, bafled. 

Nor were Fox's friends in this neighhorhood allowed to escape. 
Many of hi. foUowe-s and amon^jSt the i Marg^et Fell, at whose 
1 ise he had been appre- 
hended, were also confined 
a the castle, where an 
apartment exists still call- 
el the quakers' room, be- 
ca. ISO t was the scene of 
the suffering of many of 
these oppressed and unre- 
sist n^ Christians. It is 
not I os»He foi- us to ^ve 
n th s chapter a comprc- 
he \. ve view of the vai-i- 
01IS trials and infiictious 
u de gOne by this perse- 
cu el body. It may be 
siih ent to remark, that 
Carl Ic Castle, sis well as 
of qu ker imprisonments. 
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Ileie wheie ihe guilty inl unfoitunate M-uy Queen of Soots 
was confined, snd wlieie it 3 sulheiincDt jtrioJ the heads 
and di^figuied limba of thu^ who had eipouscd the eanse of the 
joung pn.tender wi.re set up in ghistly army, — withm the walls, 
which still bear the rude senlptures made by the handa of prison- 
el's during Ihe wars of the Eosea, — multitudes of the eai'ly 
qualters were confined. 

Their patience, magnanimity, and qiuet endurance of untold hard- 
Bhipa, remain as lessons of Christian principles ; whilst the history 
of their hardships, and the survival of their tenets among a body 
preeminently devoted to the cause of benevolence and the quiet 
assertion of religious liberty, demonstrates how ineffective is the 
civil arm before the might of religious earnestness. 

No proceedings at this period excited greater attention, or led 
to more important consequences, than the trial of William Penn 
and Wmiam Mead, at the Old Bailey, in the month of September, 
1670. The charge against them was, "that William Penn and 
William Mead, with divers other persons to the number of three 
hundred, at Graee-church-street in London, on the 15th August, 
with force and arms had tumultuously assembled together ; and 
that William Penn, by agreement between him and William Mead, 
had pi-eaehed in the pnblic street, whereby was cansed a great 
concourse and tumult of the people," &a. The facts of the case 
were these : A guard had been placed to hinder the Friends from 
iipproaching their meeting-house, whereby a concoui'se was occa- 
sioned in the street ; but no arms were employed, as it was con- 
trary to the principles of the qnakers that they should be. Before 
the commencement of the trial, the prisoners were kept five houra 
waiting whilst other criminal ciises were disposed of. When tiie 
indictment against Penn and Mead was read, the attendants of the 
court removed the prisoners' hats. The lord mayor ordered them 
to be replaced; and when this was done, the recorder. Sir John 
Howel, complained that they had not showed due respect to the 
court by removing their hats, and fined them in a sum of forty 
marks cacli for tlie neglect. As the trial proceeded, Penn declared 
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that he hald it to be an Indispensable duty to Incct for purposes of 
public worship, and desired to koow upon what law he was proso 
uuted. The recorder replied, " Upon tlie common law." Pecn 
demanded to be shown the law, and refused to plead to an indict- 
ment that had no legal foundation. 

Recorder. You are an impertinent fellow. Will you teach 
the court what law is? li'alex non scripia, that which many 
liave studied thirty or forty years to know ; and would you have 
mo to toll you in a moment ? 

Penn. Certiunly, if the common law be so hard to be under- 
stood, it's fiir from being very common; but if the Lord Coke in 
his Institutes bo of any consideration, he tells ua that common law 
is common right, and that common right is the great cliartor 
privileges confirmed by 9 Hen. ni. ; 25 Edw. I. ; 2 Edw. III. ; 
Coke's Institutes 2. 

Eec. Sir, you are a troublesome fellow, and it is not for the 
honor of the court to suffer you to go on. 

Fenn. I have asked but one question, and you have not 
answered me, though the rights and privileges of every English- 
man be concerned in it. 

Rec. If I should suffer you to ask questions till to-morrow 
morning, you will never be the wiser. 

Penn. That is according as the answers are ! 

Eec. Sir, we must not stand to hear yoii talk all night. 

Fenn. I desire no affront to the court, but to be heard in my 
just plea ; and I must pkinly tell you, that if you will deny mo 
oyer of that law which you suggest I have broken, you do at once 
deny me an acknowledged right, and evidence to the whole world 
your resolution to sacrifice the privileges of Englishmen to your 
sinister and arbitrary designs. 

Rec. Take hira away ! My lord, if you take not some course 
with this pestilent fellow, to stop his month, we shall not be ablo 
to do anything to-night. 

Mayor. Take him away, — take him away, — turn him into 
the hail dock ! 

24* 
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Fen7t Tlie'it lie but so m-uiy v^m es hm tiois Is tMa 
IHStice 01 till, juJ^mLnt^ JiLt I th rt,foie be tikei away, 
beoaust. I pluii for the fundamental laws of England ' However, 
tLia I leave on your consoienoea who are of the juiy, — and my 
sole judges, — tliat if those ancient fundamental laws which relate 
to liberty and property, — and are not limited to particular per- 
suasions in matters of religion, — must not be indispensably main- 
tained and observed, who can say he hath right to the coat on his 
back ! Certwnly, our liberties are openly to be invaded, our wives 
tc be ravished, qur children slaved, our fojnilies ruined, and our 
estates led away in triumph by every sturdy beggar and malicious 
informer, as their trophies, but our pretended forfeits for conscience' 
sake ; the Lord of heaven and earth will be judge between us in 
this matter ! 

See. Be silent, there ! 

Fenn. I am nut to lie hilent in a cause wherein I am so much 
concerned ; an^I not only myself, but many ten thousand families 
besides. 

It was now Mead's turn, who defended himself no less manfully. 
He defined a riot, and showed thit his conduct had borne no rela- 
tion to that offence. He wis mteiru^ted by the recorder, who, 
cOBlemptuously pulling off his hat, s^id, " I thank you, sir, that 
you will t«Il me what the law is Ion deserve to have your 
tongue cut out." He, too, was oidered to the bail dock. 

The judge then preceeded to charge the jury. As Penn, how- 
ever, was not out of hearing, he protested with raised voice, against 
so illegal an act as that of chaigmg the jury in tlie absence of the 
prisoner. The recorder, in a state of violent escitement, cried out, 
"Take him away into the hole ! To hear them talk thus does not 
become the honor of the court." 

After an hour and a half, eight of the jurv came down, — the 
court sent an officer for the other four. After much menacing 
language, they wore sent back to agree upon a verdict. At length 
they returned. 

ClerL Look upon the prisoners at the bar. How say you ? 
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I3 William Penn guilty of the matter whereof he stjmtis indicted, 
in matter and form, or not guilty ? 

Foreman. G-nilty of speaking in Gracious-street. 

Court. Is that all ? 

Foreman. That is all I have in commiEsion. 

Bee. You Lad as good say nothing. 

Mayor. Waa it not an unlawful assembly ? You mean he was 
speaking to a tumult of people there ? 

Foreman. My lord, this was all I had in commission. 

After much scurrilous browbeating, the jury requested to give in 
their verdict in writing, which they did, finding still Penn guilty 
of speaking, and acquitting Mead. Still the court threatened and 
tCTiled. But Penn boldly required tlie clerk to record it, and 
turning to the juiy said, " You are Englishmen ; mind your 
privilege ; give not away your right." 

Several persons were sworn to keep the jury all night in seclu- 
sion, without meat, drink, fire, or any ordinary conveniences. But 
again they repeated their vei'diot, " I knew," said ono on the 
bench, " that Mv. Bushell would not yield." 

Busk. I have done according to my conscience. 

Mayor. That conscience of yours would out my throat. 

Bush. No, my lord ; it never shall. 

Mayor. But I will out yonrs so soon as I can. 

After more threatening and bullying, silence was proclaimed, 
and the question deliberately put to the jury once more. 

Clerk. What say you ? Is William Penn gniity of the matter 
whereof he stands indicted, in matter and form aforesaid, or not 
guilty ? . 

Foreman. Guilty of speafcing in Graee-church-streot. 

Once more the court bullied ; once more Penn remonstrated, on 
behalf of his jury. 

Kec. My lord, you must take a course with tliat same fellow. 

Mayor. Stop his mouth ! Jailer, bring fetters, and stake him 
to the ground. 

Penn. Po your pleasure. I matter not your fetters. 
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Sec, Till now I never undei-stood the policy and pi-udence of 
tbe Spaniards in suffering the inqais'ition among tliein ; and cer- 
tainly it never will be well witli us till sometliing like unto the 
■ \ inquisition bo in England. After more objurgation, the 
r said, " Draw up another verdict, that they may bring it 
in special." The clerk isaid that he knew not how to do it. The 
recorder declared he would have another veriKct, or that they 
should starve. The jury was remanded once more, till seven 
o'clock the nest morning. Then the question was agdn put : " Is 
William Penn guilty or not guilty ? " 
Foreman. Not gnilty. 

Clerk. Is William Mead guilty or not guilty ? 
Foreman. Not guilty. 

The assembly showed Iheic satisfaction, but the i-eoordor de- 
manded that each sepai'ate juror should declare ftr himself tie 
verdict. It was done. Penn then demanded his liberty, but it 
was denied him, because his fines were not paid. In the issue, 
Penn, Mead nnd the jury, were consigned to Newgate. How they 
recovered their liberty is imltnown.* 

The trials undergone by the qualtcrs under the six oppressive 
acts of Charles II. were very severe. On the accession of the 
king they had enjoyed a momentary respit«, and had boon deliv- 
ered from the confinement in which they were hold. Their bold 
and UDflinehing testimony had baen, however, of the greatest 
service in advancing the recognition of the principles of religious 
liberty, and none more warmly recognized their services than the 
baptists, themselves very prominent sufferers in the sacred cause. 
The interval was a brief one. Like other dissentei-s, fh^jy became, 
after the restoration, the prey of unprincipled informers, and were 
harassed by all the variety of penal enactments, by fines, distraints, 
impiisonment. In 1683 there were, it was computed, seven hun- 
dred members of their society in the diflerent prison; 
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" cubist's CIIOWN AKD COVENANT." 

"TjtautB ! could not miefortuns taaeb 
That msn has rights bo jond jmur reach 1 
Thonght JO the tortnte and the stake 



HIGH is the way to Bothwell-bridgo ? " 
was my quaatioD, as, alighting from one of 
tha Glasgow railroads near the village of 
Uddingstone, I sought my course onwards. 
" There is a regular road to it, sir ; turn 
I to your left, and you '11 be there." Ho 
rse eould be more agreeable than that 
to which my informant just pointed. It 
WES what it became a, road to be which 
passed through the estates of Ihu Douglafies 
and Hamiltons, b oa 1 t m w 11 heltercd 
by trees, and affo 1 g pi t f il ccommo- 
dation for the foot p Th country 

around was bold d h m smiling, 

luxuriant, open scenery, never rugged a d p p t u ade up 
of recurrent " lines of beauty." I kno f t s more 

agreeable than those which attend a fine day in a rich country ; 
especially if, with an unexhausted body, one treads over ground 
which has been the seat of ancient story, expecting, at each turn 
or ascent, some cjiarar-teiistic vii,w, or wnie object of historical 
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interest. It was in tbia mood tliat, ncdcr tlie shadow of tha 
park-wall of Lord Doiiglas, I drew near to the pleasant but very 
modern village of Bothwell, or Both'll as it is called by fJie natives, 
encountering in my way, however, very little of that which I 
sought, though the gi-aceful Free Ohui-oh, and the imposing tower 
of the Established one, might Lave claimed, at another time, some 
passing admii-alion. But I knew that I was within reach of 
scenes which.slowly as they might develop themselves, are attracts 
ive to the tourist, and lull of interest to the eager antiquary. 
Somewhere to my right, though I could not yet see it, was the 
ruin of the anaent castle of Botiwel!, associated with the memo- 
ries of Walkce, Edward I., Bruce, and the dark and desperate 
husband of Maiy Queen of Scots. I knew that I was not far 
distant fi-om the ruins of Blantyre Priory, founded by Alexander 
IL, and from "BothwelE banks, that bloom m fiiir," situated upon 
its opposite side. Each eminence I climbed might, for aught I 
knew, bring into view the palace and park of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton ; might open a prospect which would comprehend tiie estate 
whence the injured and revengeful assassin of the Regent Murray 
derived his title ; or inti-oduce me to the remnants of the ancient 
Caledonian forest, once famous for its bi-eed of wild cattle, now 
almost extinct ; or to the mns of the fortress of Craignethan, 
better known under the name of Tillietudlem. Such, at least, are 
the localities which solicit, in this neighborhood, the regards of the 
passing traveller. I was not fer, moreover, from the historical 
town of Hamilton, which I afterwards visited, and found to resem- 
ble, in its better paits, a slip-shod damsel caught in her slovenliest 
lUskahille upon a washing«3ay ; and in its worst, nothing to which 
an Englishman's notion of a country town coald, for fllth and 
wretchedness, furnish a compai'ison ; and this, too, though lying 
in the immediate adjacency of the duke's " peebice " itself. Some 
one has said tliat, were he a monarch, the first thing he would do 
would be to ran away with his crown. Methinks, wore I the Duke 
of Hamilton, mj first measure would be ia annihilate, if I could 
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not reform, tlie town which guvc me niy title. But this is an 
aatieipatioa. 

Passing tbrougli the yillage of Bothwcll, one descends, by a 
gentle slope, to the banlts of the Clyde. But it is not till you 
bave just reached the spot, that you obtain a sight of the trans- 
fluvial erection wliioh beara tte name of Bothwell-bridge. It ia 
well fo cavil at antiquarian ta'ite'! anl to complain thit they would 
willingly rednee the world to a heap of rums but it is imposaiblo 
to repress i iLelmg of disappointment whun mo lei n imjrovcment 
has erased so many vestiges of ancient assrciatica The liistory 



feS^S 
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of the covinantcr^ lej i^ntstis celebrated bul^ p=i ahout twcke 
feet in breadth it is now thiitjtwo A mam future of tlie 
romantic story la connected with an cmbittlel gateway, which 
stood on its south-east end, it hia been long entuely removed. 
Instead of the sharp acclivity which rose ui to i point from each 
side of the river, the road over the Clyde is now as level as that 
of Waterloo-bridge in London. On the further side, too, where the 
body of tiie insurgents were once mustered, "grove" now "noda 
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on grove," i-ound the beautiful enti-anoe to"*Harai]ton-pai-k, in all 
the plentifulness of ornamental plantations. But I cheoked m jaelf 
bj remembering the Frenchman's deSnition of a tory, that he was 
one who, if he had been living at the creation, would have siud, 
" Let chaos be," and I endeavored to discover what might render 
these egregious improvements less distressing. When I expressed 
my disappointment to the toll-keeper, ho forthwith took me to a 
point whence I perceived that, though on one side the bridge was 
much changed, the other side was yet unaltered. One looks with 
deep interest on those buttresses, now gray with age, and partially 
overgrown with grass and low shrubs, as one thinks that they were 
the very object.^ on which tho eyes of the eovenanlfirs and their 
persecutors had alike rested ; that Hamilton, JBurley and Hack- 
stone, on the one side, and Monmouth, Dalzel! and Olaverhouse, 
on the other, had manosuvred in view of them ; that here the 
deadly battle had i-aged ; and that the river which flowed beneath 
that bridge in 1679 poured its fide along as deep and rapid as it 
does to-day, though then it bore with it gallant bodies, and ran red 
with the blood of the si lin 

It was the distmguishiag chaiaeteristic of all the Stuart-ii, thit, 
ignorant ahke of tiue libirty anl spiritual religion, they had no 
othei notions of the light and ilie true than those which were 
foiced upon thorn by the gioans and rebellion of then outraged 
subjett'i The example of Maiy Queen of Scots nnght hi\e taught 
a son ordinarily constituted some lessons on the evil of misrule ; 
it left James I. not a whit tho wiser. Instead of deriving benefit 
from the experience of his father, Charles I. surpassed him in mis- 
calculation. The son of that monarch who had lost his head on a 
scaflbld for not respecting the people's rights was no sooner seated 
in power, than he trod the very path of his more determined 
father ; transmitting to his brother James, and after him to his 
sister. Queen Anne, precisely the same predilections. Ii the case 
of Charles II. there were some events which rendered his eoiiduet 
peculiarly inexcusable. He was not ignorant of what he might 
deem the bigoted peculiarities of the Scottish charaotu he hil 
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resided among tho [eople had hiiUBclf signed \oIuiitaiily or 
involuntarily, tho fecottiiJi covenant hal pro!a=sel to mourn OTei 
the sins of his father anl though he had piotLsle 1 that pres- 
byferianiam was no rehgnn foi & gentleman * he hd bei-a 
indebted to that vei3 sjslem for hia reinstatement on a tlirone 
forfeited by his ancestors for theu fondness tor tyranny and then 
recklessness of all laws divine and human If Lonscieni* could 
not bind him, at least policy and inteiest mi^ht b p t d to 
exert some sway. But Charles II was not to b bou d Alb 
ertine, and reproved as sucli by some of tho heott km t rs n 
his earlier days ; a bard-hearfed, ungrafefal m w [ ed 

by his conduct to his former friends;! a traito tip s«8 
some of which had specially regarded the security of the Church 
of Scotland ; a man to whose carelessness and cold-blooded apathy 
sorrow and suffering were indifferent ; — sach are the hands info 
which the constitution of church and state provides that spiritual 
matters may be thrown ; and such was tho man whom, though 
they did not take the pains they might have done to know him 
well, a large party in both Scotland and England reinstated on the 
throne as their covenanted king. They had their reward. 

The observations already submitted to tie reader on tho course 
of policy adopted by the presbyterians, relative to the questions of 
religious liberty, will sufficiently exempt us from the charge of 
vindicating their course. But, whatever the inconsistency of their 
system, Charles was deeply pledged to support it. A letter from 
him, addressed to the preabyterian body in Edinburgh, to bo trans- 
mitted by them to the other presbyteries, contained the assurance, 

» " An anecdote ig told ot Mr. Robert Blait'a oivilitj to Chorlea, nlo TiBitod 

for Ma lamiliar way.' When the Wng came in lie was sitling on a oliiur, being 
at the IJniB under a bodily inflrmity, which kept him from rising, and axoused 
it. Whan Mrs. Bliur ran to fetch a seat to his majesty, he said, ' My heart, 
do not trouble yourself; ho is a young man, ond may draw in onoto himself.'" 
— Mraioirj of Bhcknda: 

t The Aet oE Oblivion and Indemnity was eallod, Baroaatioally, "an B«t of 
oblivion fur bis frienda luid of mdomnity for lis enemiea." 
25 
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" We also resolve to protoct and pressrve the government of the 
Chuvcli of Seotlancl, as it is settled by law, without violatioD." 
Tliere were two men about the court of Chaa-lea whom the Church 
of Scotbmd regarded as hostages for the perforaiance of these 
promises. They ■were both covenanted presbyteriaua ; one of them 
had eat as a Scottish commissioner in the assembly of divines, tlie 
other was a minister of the kirk itself. These men were Lord 
Lauderdale and James Sharp ; men at that tim^ trusted, but wIu»o 
names now "fester in the infamy of years."* 

* rKa followiog ia Bishop Bnniet'a deaoripMim of Landei-dale :— "T knew 
him very partioularlj ; ho inailo n very ill appoarimoo. Ho woa vary hig, liia 
hair red, haa^ng uddly about him. Hia tongue was too hig for his mouth, 
whicli madB him bedevr all that he talked lo; imd his nbole mauuer ivaa rough 
Mid boisterous, and very unfit for a ooui-t. Ho was very learned, not only in 
latin, in whioh ha was a master, but in Greek and Hebrew. Ha had read a 
groat daol of divinity, and almost all the historiauB, ancient ooid modam, so 
that ho had great matoriala. He had with these an astraordinary memory, 
and a copious, but mipoliahod oxprassion. He was a man, oa the Duka of 
Buckingham said to me, of a blundering undoretanding. Ha ivaa haughty 
beyond eiprosaion, — abjaotto those he aaw he must stoop to, butimparious to 
others. He hod a violence of passion that carried him often to flta like mad- 
ness, in nhieh ha had no temper^ If ho took a thmg wrong, it waa a vain thing 
to Btudy to convince tim. That would rather provoke him to swear he would 
never be of another mind. He was lo be let alone, and perhaps he mould havo 
forgot what ho said, and oome about of his own accord. He was the coldest 
friend and tho violenteat enemy I over knew. I felt it too mueh not to know 
it. Ho at first seemed to despise wealth ; bat he delivered himself up, after- 
wards, to luxury and sonsnality; and by that meana ho ran into avast expeneo, 
and atuok at nothing that was necessary to support it. In his long imprison- 
mantB (for the oansB of the Mng, to which he had apostatized), he had great 
impres^ona of religion on his mind ; bnt he wore these out so entirely, that 
scarce any trsBe of them was left. Hia great experience in aflhirs, hia ready 
complianoo with everything that ho thought would please the king, and hia 
bold offering of the most desperate oounaela, gained bun snoh an interest in the 
king, that no attempt against him, nor eompl£unt of him, oonld over shake it, 
Ull a deoay of strength and understanding foroed him to let go his hold. He 
was, in hia principles, much against popery and arbitrary govarament ; and 
yet, by a fetal train of passions and interests, ha made way for tha former, 
and had almost aatoblished tha latter. And whei'eas some, by a smooth 
deportment, nioilo tho first heginninjis "f tyranny less discernilile and nnao- 
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Under tteir deceitful auspices it was easy to persuade the pres- 
byteriana ttat the dispositions of the king were sucli as to render 
all treaties unnecessary. Monk had pledged himself "that the 
welfare of the cbaroh should bo a great part of his eare." On the 
23d of Octoher, 1660, Lauderdale, then seeretary of state fiir 
Scotland, wrote as follows : "As to the concerns of out Mother 
Kirk, I can only promise my fidftful endeavors in what may bo 
for her good ; and, indeeij, it is no small comfort lo me, in serving 
my master, to find that his majestic is so fixt in his resolution not 
to alter anything in the government of that church ; of this you 
may be confident, though I dare not answer but some would be 
willing to have it otherwise. * * I dare answer for the king, 
having of late had full contentment in disoouraing with his majestic 
on that subject." Whatever the views of Lauderdale, or the inten- 
tion of Charles on his first acce^ion, however, the flame soon burst 
out In the act whn,h ao(,erted the kmgs power in matters of 
peace or war, all treaties with othei nations, not made by royal 
authority, were pronounced fieiaonable The " covenanted king," 
therefore, had, by this act, provided against the covenant which set 
him on his throne. In the same year, the first of his reign, Charles, 
forgetful of his father's experience, and of his own pledges, per- 
mitted episcopacy lo be reestablished in Scotland. This was done 
mainJy by two acts : one, " the Act of Supremacy," which consti- 
tufed the king supreme judge in matters ecclesiastical ; whilst the 
other, "the ActEescissory," cancelled all theacfsand proceedings 
of preceding parliaments between the years 1640 and 1648. Laud- 
erdale is not to be blamed for this act, of which he strongly disap- 
proved, nor even Charles himself; it was passed without his knowl- 
edge. It was proposed, according to Burnet, half in jest, by 
Primrose, the quasi master of the rolls, and carried through by 
the Scottish ministry after a drunken freak. By the Scottish 
parliament, hold in May, 1662, it was required that all appoint- 

oeptablo, he, by tho iiirr of his bcbaTior, hoighfanGd the sevcritj of his miii- 
istrj, which ivna liker the cruolty of an inqmaition thnii tlia logiditj of 
jnatJQB." — ffia. of His Ovm. Time, vol. i., p. 102. 
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nicnta to Soottisli benefices, since 1649, should be eoDfirmed by 
their respective patrons, and also by tlio bishop of tiie diocese. 
Eoiir tundred ministers refused to comply with these terms, and 
were summarily ejected. Sharp was promoted to the arohiepisco- 
pal SCO of St. Andrew's. At the same time, Dr. Leighton, son to 
tie persecuted puritan, who had never liked presbytery, but had 
consistently adhered to the king, was appointed Bishop of Dun- 
blane, which he ohose because the diocese was the smallest. His 
piety was most eminent ; but if, as Burnet says, he disliked pres- 
bjterianism beeanae of its fury against those who differed from it, 
his judgment was oon^derably inferior to his piety, when he joined 
the moat cmelly poraecuting establishment that ever existed. He 
afterwards desired to resign his bishopric. These symptoms of the 
designs of the court justified the utmost distrust on the part of tha 
Presbyterians ; and, in a letter to Lord Lauderdale, in the begin- 
ning of 1661, Baillie speaks out in a very uncompromising style : 
" What needed you do that disservice to the knia which all of yon 
cannot recompense, — to giieye the heaits ot all }nui gracious 
friends in Scotland, to whom the king wis, is and will be, I hope, 
after God, most dear, — with pulhng down ^ll oui laws at once 
which concerned our church «mce 16S3 * Was thib good advice, 
or will this thrive ? Is it wisdom to bnng back upon uo the Oan- 
terbnryian times ? The same deiigns, the same practices, will 
they not at last bring upon ui the iime hombla efteot^, whitever 
fools dream? * * My loid, ye are the noblemonof tlie woild I 
esteem most, and love best. * # If yon have gone witii your 
heart to forsake your covenant, to countenance the introduction 
of bishops and books, and strengthening the king by your advice 
in these things, I think you a prime transgressor, and liable among 
the first to answer to God for that great sin, and opening a door, 
which ill haste will not be closed, for persecution of a multitude of 
the best persons and most loyal subjects tliat are in all the three 
dominioDE."* In another letter to a friend, the same writer says, 

* Baillio, April 13, 1661. 
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"What ye desire me to wnte to LauleiJiiU, I havo clone it 
already, as my testament to him, fully and tharply enough * * 
I think, voi'ily, if that wicLet! change Lomo, it will hasten me to 
my grave."* It did; the nest year the good, bnt in many 
respects mistaken man, dud 

The king on resuming his throne had declared, pre&fcytery 
being then the order of the dij , that it was his intention to uphold 
the Chwreh of Scotland as by law established. The miserable shift 
now was, that as aU the laws upholding presbyteriaaism had been 
rescinded by parliament, in supporting episcopacy against presby- 
terianisni, he was but redeeming his pledge. The cai'eful observer 
will not ftil to mark in this a peculiar condition of a law-ohnroh 
— that the power which makes is equally competent to immake. 
But the whole course of proceedings in England and Scotland 
was a series of occurrences imprasiblo to be believed, had not the 
facts demonstrated them to be too true. 

A fierce, exterminating war was now carried on against the 
presbyterians, by the very men they had most tnisted. The roy- 
alists avenged themselves for their wrongs, real and supposed, by 
every kind of reprisal. The Marquess of Argyll was brought to 
the block in requikd for the part he had taken against Charles I., 
and in the csccution of Monti-ose.t The hand of Lauderdale was 
early turned against his former companions. Among these John- 
ston of Warriaton deserves to be commemorated. 

* Baillis, June 24, 1C61. 

t Argyll ploadad the Aot of Oblivion as to tliose olTenoes, wliich, by interven- 
tion of thB liiiig, was allowed ; unA when, moreover, charged witli tailing olEoe 
undor Cromwell, said, " What could he thint of tliat matter, after so eminent 
a man Be tie king's advooate hod done the same 1 " on whioh that legsd funo- 
tionatj called him " an impudent villaia." Argyll waa at last condemned on 
tlie testimony of Bome letters which he, in the days oC their friendship, had 
written to Monk, and whioh Mont now sent to ScoUand. He was found guilty 
of treoaon, and beheaded by "the miudon." Some of the noblest blood in 
Scotland perished by this prototype of the gnillottao, of tho invention of which 
E" singular a story oiists. Tho Earl of Argyll, irho waa bchoatled in 1685, for 
hia part in tho inaniTcction of tho Dako of Monmonth, said it was " tho sweet- 
est muidoii he had over kiaaoJ." 

25* 
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This man, imole of Bisiiop Burnet, had held Beveml officea of 
tnist under the Scottish cturch, aad had been appomted, together 
■with Lauderdale and others, cammissioner from the General Aa- 
Bombly to the Assembly of Divines. lie was a thoi-ough presby- 
terian. When that afserably was divided, in 1650, upon tlie 
CLuestion whether malignants should be taken into places of power 
and trust, he bad asserted the negative, and had written and 
spoken against taking office under Cromwell; but had been, at 
length, after much importiuiity, prevailed upon to become clerk 
register, equivalent to master of the rolls, under the protectorate 
On the restoration, he was ordered to be seized, and, contriving 
to escape, was declared fugitive, and forfeiture was pronounced 
against him. It ia Siud that, whilst in Hamburg, poison waa 
administered fo him by Dr. Bates, one of King Charles' physi- 
cians, who, moreover, caused him to be bled to such an extent 
that he narrowly escaped death ; and that, in consequence of this 
treatment, he " so far lost hia memory that he could not remem- 
ber what had been said or done a quarter of an hour before, and 
continued so till the day of his martyrdom." He was, however, at 
length appi'ehended at Rouen, whilst engaged in his private devo- 
tions, and committed to the Tower of London, whence he was sent 
down to be eseeuted at Edinburgh. He was so miserable a wreck 
of his former self, that, says Burnet, " it was a reproach to any 
government to proceed against him," His want of memory ren- 
dered him a pitiable spectacle in the eyes of all men, excepting 
Sharp and the bishops, who laughed at his infirmities. When the 
question arose respecting his execution, many were inclined to 
delay it ; but Lauderdale interposed, and delivered " a most dread- 
ful speech for hia present execution." He was, accordingly, sen- 
tenced to be hung at the cross of Edinburgh, and his head placed at 
the Nother Bow. At length, having spent the short time allotted 
to him in the most devout and edifying religious exercises, he was 
taken from prison to undergo his sentence. As he advanced to the 
scaffold, he called out to the people, " Tour prayei's ! your 
prayers ! " Arrived at the place of his death, lie said, " I entreat 
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you, quiet yourselves a little, till this dying man deliver his last 
speech among you," — requesting them to bear with him that he 
made use of notes to refresh his memory, so impaired by long sick- 
nc^ and tlie cruelty of his physicians. In this speech he confeased 
his sins, bewailed his haying taken part with the usurper, and 
doelared his " adherence to the covenanted work of the reforma- 
tion," disavowing any part in the late king's death, committing his 
soul to God, and occupying himself in conclusion in fervent 
prayers, though denied the presence of any minister. Ho was 
aided up the ladder by some of hia friends, and when he reached 
the summit, he exhorted Christians to be ready io suffer in the 
name of religion, as he was. The executioner desired his fcrgivc- 
nass ; to which he replied, " The Lord forgive thee, poor man ! " 
and gave him money. Then, ejaculating, " pray, pray ! praiKe, 
prdse, praise ! " he waa turned off.* His head was exposed with 
that of Janies Guthrie, t accused of conspiracy against Charles I. 

At this period the solemn league and covenant, ]a(« the pride 
and glory of the presbyteriacs, was burnt by the common hangman, 
and those ministers who had refused to submit to the condiiious by 
which alone their benefices could be retained were replaced by 
others. These successors were men who had little sympathy with 
vital religion; they were, by their very position, parasites; and 
thej were frequently ignorint, and often grossly immonl Under 
■■u h a minibtiy, the churches, which now echoed weakly to the 
■noiiPB of paisivfl obedience and non resistance, became almost dc- 
BTted At the same time, the wvii olhi,es weie filled by liber- 
tmes, or by avaiicious men, who a^ailid thtmselves of every 
advintage for then own aggnndizement The geneml issemhly 

* Howie's Scots ■WortliiM, pp iiS—231 

f This Quthna Imd been minister at Still ng it tlio tnna uf Uiorli,-' r<^ii 
ilence tliere, and had often pieaolied attia majestj, in a manner which, Burnet 
says, was " uidecent and intolerable." He was cited before the Mng to answer^ 
for his Bermona. He faftigod, SBjing that the king and coonoil wore not author- 
ities in matter! of doctrine. This irritated tho king eiceBaiveij, and ttob neier 
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d; preabjteries were forbidden; field-preadiiiig was 
prohibited, as an aot of seditton and contempt of the royal author- 
ity, exposing the offender to death and confiscation of property ; 
whilst absentees from their parish churelies were liable to the 
severest penalties. The deprived ministers were banished to a dis- 
tance of six miles from any city or cathedral church, and three 
from any borough. At this period, also, was established a high 
comaitssion coui-t, where, withont " aoeiisation, evidence or de- 
fence," fines and imprisonment were extensively inflicted. Gen- 
tlemen and ladies of rank attending field-preachinga were pro- 
scribed, prolubited from conversing with their nearest friends, or 
from receiving the nece^aries of life. These peraeeuting laws were 
put into execution in a manner which renders it difficult to deter- 
mine whether ferocity or cupidity were the most conspicuous. 
When Lauderdale received fines for attending conventicles, hesaid, 
" Now, gentlemen, you know the price of a conventicle, and shame 
fall them that tires first." And when a soldier, pursuing his 
severe exactions, was asked by his victim why he was so treated, 
he replied, " Because ye have gear, and I maun ha' a share o 't." 
A deputation wwted on Lauderdale, to petition for liberty. " This 
put," says Burnet, " Duka Lauderdale in such a frenzy, that at 
the council table he made bare his arms above Lis elbows, and 
swore by Jehovah that he would make them enter into these bonds," 
Tlie military apostle of this persecution was Sir J. Turner, who, 
savage by nature, and usually half-drunk, swept like a whirlwind 
over ^ltll'^^ldc inl Gallowaj it the head of his "lambs" (as in 
bitti-i iiony they were termed), dragging people to 
chmch devourmg the substance of families, bind- 
3 with iron chains, applying thumb- 
s lid instruments of torture, and cai-rying 
inl desolation in his train. " Sabbath was 
the day on which these extravagances were very 
often committed. The soldiers sat drinking and 
revellmg in the nearest alehouse until public 
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woratip drew to a close. The last psalm was tlie signal of attack; 
they sallied from their cups, surrounded tlie churcK-jard, and 
placed sentinels at the doors. The people ■were made to pass out 
one by one, and interrogated whether they belonged to that con- 
gregation. If they answered in the nogatJTe, they were fined upon 
the spot ; generally, all the money they had was taken from them. 
Those who had none, or too little, were plundered of their coats, 
hoods, plaida and Bibles ; and the soldiers, laden with their sacrile- 
gions spoils, returned from the house of God as from the field of bat- 
tle, or the pillage of a stormed city. In churches where a presby- 
terian officiated, tliey were not to be obstructed by doors or decency, 
but would radely interrupt the divine service, entering in armed 
parties, wounding, and haling multitudes from devotion to impris- 
onment. After all this insolence and barbarity, to secure them- 
selves from danger, they compelled the people to declare, by 
certificate, that they had been kindly dealt with, and bind them- 
selves to make no complainls."* " They suffered extremities tliat 
tongue cannot describe, and which heart can scarcely conceive of, 
from the dismal circumstances of hunger, nakedness, and the 
severity of the climate ; lying in damp caves, and in hollow clefts 
of the naked rocks, without shelter, covering, fire or food; none 
durst harbor, entertain, relieve, or speak to them, on pain of 
death. Many, for venturing to reodve them, were forced to fly, 
and several put to death for no other oflence ; fathers were perse- 
cuted for supplying their children, and children for nourishing 
their parents ; husbands for harboring their wives, and wives fi>r 
cherishing their own husbands. The ties and obligations of the laws 
of nature were no defence, but it was made death to perform natu- 
ral duties; audmany suffei-ed death for aclsof piety and charity, in 
cases where human nature could not bear the thoughts of suffering 
it." " Such of them as escaped execution were transported, or 
rather sold as slaves, to people desolate and barbarous colonics ; 
the price of a whig was fixed at five pounds, and sometimes they 

* J^lcmoirs of Blackaiicr, 
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were gipen away ie piesents by their judges." * Many were 
" indicted, ti-ied iiad executed, oa the same day, and intereeamona 
on their behalf met with the reply that ' they should have no time 
to prepare for heaven, for hell was too good for tliem,' Drums wera 
ordered to be beat at the exeeution, to drown the dying words of 
the mai-tyrs ; and the least espressioii of sympathy in the crowd 
exposed the individual to be dragged to the scaffold." 

A general convulsion followed. Maddened by the repetition 
of sueh outrages, many of the people rose against Turner, and 
over-estimating, as excited popular assemblies are apt to do, their 
real power, marched in a body to Edinburgh. They were met at 
the Pentland-hilJa by General Dalaell, and were routed in great 
confusion. But they were not yet subdued. 

The a,b]est of hands has drawn the portrait — far too favorable 
— of one of the men most distinguished as a royalist in suppress- 
ing these insurrections, whose name first appears at thebattle of 
the Penlland-hills — Graham of Claverhouse. Brave, imperious, 
unswerring, be was cmcl, implacable, and fotrfullj i-evengeful. 
ffis commanding and handsome person might have been justly 
admired, had there not been a Medea-like ferocity discernible iu 
that bold forehead, on those widely separated eyes, and on that 
curled lip, which he had in common with others of his class, — as, 
for instance, with the modern Murat. The most terrible super- 
Btitions attached themselves to his name. It was the age iu which 
men believed much — often too much; and Claver'se, as he waa 
called, waa sapposed to be los ly m leagu with the author of all 
evil There are some wh still be! th t, at the battle of KU- 
lieeranHe, in which he foil fib f the fost cause of James 
II., no bullet of lead wo 11 tiL ff\.t n him, and that he was 
killed by a silver button, ht thmlyl own servant. 

Dalzell, associated witl h m n these ciuel campaigns, was not 
less notorious. ITis portrait is characterized by a head of unusual 
size, which lie had sworn never to shave after the death of Charles 
I. He had first learned wa 

*M'Ciie'3 VindieatiojiofSci 
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with roasting men alive. His cruelties were enoi-mous. He 
Btruck one pi'isouer before the privy-council with the pomme! of 
his sword "on the face, till the hlood sprung." He imprisoned 
another poor victim, who aoffei-ed a man, pursued by iiis soldiers, 
to run through her house, in the thieves' hole at Kilmarnock, 
" among toads, and other venomous creatuns," as the relator tells 
us, "where her shrieks wero heard at a distance, but none durst 
help her," When one of his victims pleaded his age as a reason 
why he should not suffer banishment, he savagely told him that 
he was not too old to hang — "he would haaig well enough." He 
was a ferocious ruffian, worse, in some respects, if that were pos- 
able, than Olaverhouse himself. 

But the man who was suspected of being the real instigator of 
these unmanly outrages was James Sharp. We have swd that he 
received the archiepiscopal see of St. Andrew's as the price of hia 
treachery. He was a fellow-student at St. Andrew's with Guth- 
rie, of whom we have spoken, and who wrote upon him the follow- 
ing distich, which marks the early character of the man : 

"If thou, Sharp, die the commoQ death of men, 
I 'II burn my bill and throw awaj my pen." 

He was charged, when young, with murdering his own infant, 
and burying its dead body beneath tiie hearth-stone. As, how- 
ever, he avowed his repentance for the act, it did not prevent his 
becoming, afterwards, minister of Craill, He bad been, on more 
than one occasion, chosen by the Assembly of the Chuich of Scot- 
land as its confidential a^ent. But when the retention took 
place, the part ho took was characterized by the most tiejcheiou9 
duplicity. It was ho who persuaded the presbyteiians that theie 
was no need to make terms with the king, and who asscitcd that 
the rumored intention of Charlra to set up prelacy was " a mali- 
cious Ke." It was, however, most probable that the restoration 
of prelacy took place at his suggestion. When he had lecoived 
the archbishoprie of St, Andrew's and the prunacy of Seotland, he 
became ;tn unrelenting persecutor of his former friends, continually 
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stimulating the pi'ivyH3oancil to fresh acts of severity, and even 
exceeding those remorselesa inquisitors in his love of cruelty and 
thirst for blood. He enoouniged the clergy to supply him ivitli 
infermationa, and proceeded agdnst the accused with the most 
inoi-edibie rigor. The consequences were such as might have been 
almost foreseen, in a day when reli^on often txxjk a ftirm of pas- 
sionate enthusiasm, and loved to array itself in the habiliments of 
an ancient and semi-civilized antiquity. Stung to midneas by the 
inquisitorial injuries inflicted by the archbishop, and lustifying 
their savage pixioeedings by Jewish precedent, nine men consi md 
to waylay and murder the spy of Sharp — one Cirmichiel 
Among these associates was Hnokston of Eatliiilet, his brother in 
law, Burley of Kinlook, or Balfour, and Eobert Hamdfon As 
they searched for the informer on Magus Moor, near St. Andrew's, 
they were infoimed of the vicinity of the archbishop himself. 
The primate was in his carriage, with his daughter by his side. 
Perceiving their approach, ho urged his attendants to put the 
horses to their utmost speed. It was in vain. One of the pur- 
suers, better mounted than the rest, cut the traces of the horses 
and wounded the postilion, and the whole party was soon upon the 
spot. Then Burley, exclaiming " Judas, be tahen ! " fired a pistol 
into tlie carriage, from so short distance as to set the archbishop's 
lawn sleeves on fire. He was then dragged ont of his carriage, 
whilst the rest of the party fired tbeir pistols at him in a volley. 
Imagining they had completed (he dreadful deed, they were riding 
ofi', when one of them overheard the lady Haying to the postilion 
that her father was not yet dead. On this, Burley returned, and 
kicking oif the prelate's hat with hia foot, cleft his skull with 
his sabre. 

Far be it from ua, whatever the provocation, to justify such a 
deed of cold-blooded assassination. It has been often exhibited in 
its terrors to the disadvantage of the religious men of that day, 
and by none more forcibly than by the late Sir Walter Scott. It 
was a deed which, under any circumstances of aggravation, Chris- 
tianity scorns even to palliate. But, because Balfour and his 
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party were bloody assassins, it 1 f 11 w tl t tl 1 1 ! 1 i 

of St. Andrew's was a saint. * 

Chambers, in his " Picture f h U 3 I tta tl i 11 
anecdote, which, he says, "we ed f m th d n f t! 

person who witnessed it; " 

" Between ninety and a hu Ired y ago n ed man i 
forlorn and wretched appearan ppl i f lodg g t m 11 
public-house in the suburb of Ed b 11 I P t bu gh H 

seemed to have just terminat d 1 dp nf J j y 1 

from his lodging at this part f tl t as uppos d t be 

west-countiy-man. During th ht h 1 d d tt t d 
the people of the house by bo d 1 b b t I. d t bod ly 
pain. A light being brought forward to his wretched pallet, he 
was found to bo in the deid thraws, his body convulsed, his eye 
glazed, and teetli set. In a little time, collecting the remnanis of 
his strength, he raised his right hand above his head, and es- 
elaiiaed, in a voice that indicated esti-eme remorse, ' There 's tbo 
baud that slaughtered Bishop Sharp; is there ony bkde on't, 
think ye?' Having uttered this, he expired. The body was 
buried among the strangers in the Greyfriars' chureb-yard," 

This deed instigated the privy council io new aoia of severity. 
The act was really that of a party only, but it was made the 
pretest for new barassmenfs and persecutions. One of the first 

* Every Chrietian man, woll read in iiatory, omnot fail to regard the influ- 
oneo of the Wavorlay Hovels witJi the utmost jealousy. The mitLor's love to 
history is tint of an imtiquariaji, not that of a moralist. Ho is usually true 
to Bceneiy, costume, and to tho groat iaeidonla he profosaos to ceoord. But, 
though It is sometimes diffioult lo lay one's finger on the precise psssage one 
would dispute, the tsndeneiea of the whole ate usnallj h rol gion is oon- 
eemed, most fitlse. The worst evils of tho ant lig ns pa ty i e smoothed 
or totally suppressed ; the seTerity and errors th n no nf miats toitnted 
into the ridiooiona, or onaggerated into the nild at ntbu*sm Muoh ot this 
folsllieatiau is effected by the introduotion of £ 1 1 p sonagee plooed in 
sitnations to lidienlous, or Qa&vorahle, as to d p I th od f nil sym- 
pathy wiBi their opinions. Party had sometlii g 1 1 w th hi mtarepresent- 
atlon ; a love of militacj glory still more; Jailobinim! propensities even more 
yot ; aJid, it is to be feared, a dislike of spnitual religion meet of all. 
26 
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questions hereafter put to the suspected was, whether they thought 
the death of the arolibishop a justifiable act 1 It will be readily 
imagined that many, wlio would have revolted from that deed with 
horror and indignation, had its perpetration been proposed to them- 
selves, would be slow, under the eommon persecution which in- 
volved them all, to sacrifioe their criminal brethren. Fresh orders 
were given to proceed against all who were found attending field- 
meetings, as tr«tors; and as an act to this effect was the last to 
wbich Sharp had set his hand, the severe measure was entitled 
" the bishop's legacy." 

_ Under the command of Eobert Hamilton, brother to Sir W. 
Hamilton, of Preston, a Cameronian of the severest order, the 
perseonted presbyterians flew to arms. Marching in a body to 
Rutherglen, where illuminations were taking place in honor of the 
restoration, they extinguished the bonfires, burned at the market- 
cross copies of the several edicts by which they were oppressed, 
and retired, leaving behind them a statement of the causes which 
had led them to take up arms against the government. 

Claverhouse now took the field, and liaving understood that an 
open-air meeting was to be held at Loudon Hill, about twelve 
miles from Hamilton, resolved to disperse it. But hs forces 
having been suddenly called into action, were weaL inointng 
only to about a hundred and fiily foot soldiers, besides a few horse 
and neither well armed. He had full powers to kill ill vl o n he 
found in a posture of rebellion. But the ground o wl ch he 
found the covenanters encamped had been skilfully chosen, with a 
morasB in their front. Claverhouse was routed for the only time 
during his Jife, and compelled to retreat on a horse that was 
frightfully mutilated. The general retired to Glasgow, whither 
he was pursued by the insurgents; though, when they ventured 
to attack that city, they were repulsed. Deeming his position, 
however, not a strong one, Claverhouse retreated from Glasgow to 
the main army at Sterling. 

In the mean time, the covenanters took up a position near to 
Bothwell-bridge, where tiiey were nurocrously joined by those who 
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weiii tcn-ifled by the i-eeent pi-oclamatioas. The insurgent body 
now consisted of two parties : the Cameroaians — eo called fium 
Richard Cameron, a bold protester against all compliances — and 
the Erastians — as they were scornfully teimed by their brethren, 
who held the Ia,>Tfulness of the interference of the civil magistrate 
in matters of religion, Hamilton was the leader of the former 
party; John Walsh, a presbyterian minister, of the other. Un- 
happily, the most serious differences prevailed between these 
fectjons; and, at a time when the utmost concentration of their 
forces vfas necessary, the iusui'gents spent their IJme in debate and 
discord amongst themsely^. 

This historical summary, necessary to put the reader in posses- 
sion of the facts which give interest to the scene, ought to be in 
the mind of every tourist who visits " Bothwell-brigg." 

The court of London had sent down the Dnke of Monmouth, 
Charles' natural son, and one who, among the royalists of that 
day, had some touch of pity in his breast, to take command of the 
king's forces against the insurgents. This measure, estremely 
distasteful to the privy connczl of gcoUand, may be regarded as 
an indication that the king was growing somewhat weary of the 
internecine sti-ife, and was desirous of being, according to his 
own phrase, monarch of the whole nation, and not of a mere 
party. The Scottish ministers of state contrived, however, to get 
Dalzell appointed as the duke's lieutenant, that he might check 
the movements they could not openly oppose. On the 18th of 
June, 1679, Monmouth arrived at Edinburgh, whence he marched 
slowly towards Hamilton. Hia tardiness was occasioned by his 
desire U> receive overtui-es of peace from the insurgents. Two 
days after he left Edinburgh, an order reached the duke to pro- 
ceed instantly with nil the extremities of jvar. On Sunday, the 
22d, the opposing forces were almost within view of each other; 
the advanced guards of the duke being at Bothwcll, and the in'Juj 
gents on Hamilton Moor, with a detachment posttd it Eofhwell- 
bridge. The insurgents had resolved, after i stormy di'.cussion 
to send a statement of their grievances io Monmouth But this 
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resDlution hnd not been arrived at ■without a strenuous oppoation ; 
and so violent had been the dispute, that Hamilton, their general, 
with, several of his supporters, had altcgether withdrawn them- 
selves from the deliiDerations. The petition, bogging for the fi-ee 
exercise of their reli^on, and for the speedy summoning of the 
General A^embly, was presented to the duke, who replied by 
requiring, as a pi-eliminary oondition, that they should lay down 
their arms, — on doing which, he promised that he would intercede 
with the king in their favor. Half an hour was allowed for the 
fulfilment of the condition. Tho messengers loturned fo the 
insurgents ; but the only result waa tho renewal of the former 
altercations. 

The river Clyde, at Bothwell, runs between considerably sloping 
banks, more steep on the side of tlie village of Bothwell than on 
the opposite side, on which the insurgent army was posted. The 
stream is here so deep and broad as to forbid the advance of 
troops in the teeth of an armed force, except by means of tho 
bridge itself. The king's arwy posted tliemseJvcs on the heights 
of Bothwell, and thus held a commanding position. They were, 
besides, greatly superior m the force of their artillery. They first 
made an attack on the bridge, which was at that time crowned by 
a ^teway, barricaded by stones and timber, and vigorously de- 
fended by Hackstone of Eathillet. But tho insurgents were 
deficient in ammunition, and the supply they had was soon ex- 
hausted. Thoj sent to the main array a demand for more; but, 
instead of receiving a supply, were ordered by Hamilton to retire. 
This was wantonly sacrificing the only point at which a defence 
could be sustained. Before they yielded to this suicidal command, 
tliey swept their enemies from the bridge, as if fo demonstrate 
that, had means and appliances been left t<) them, they would yet 
have maintained their post. But retirement became inevitable, 
and they were soon compelled to join the main body of the insur- 
gent forces. This ended tho defence ; the royal troops, unresisted, 
slowly crossed the bridge, and defiled before thar stupefied and 
now resistless victims. In a moment more, the rout was univer- 
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aal; Olaverhouse and hSs Boldiera attacked the insurgents like 
demons. Everjwiiere was disaster and dismay. Tlie carnage 
was fearful. Four hundred men were killed, almost in cold blood. 
Twelve hundred were taken prisoners. These were disarmed and 
stripped, commanded to lie flat on the ground, and forbidden (o 
change their posture. He who raised his head, even for an instant, 
was shot dead. A person named William Gordon, who was igno- 
rant of the disasters of his party, while hastening to join them, 
was slain on the spot. Others, who had sought the camp in the 
hope of hearing a sermon, were killed. A man, because he was 
found reading the Bible, was cloven through the skull. The sur- 
viving prisoners were marched to Edinburgh, where they were 
impiisoned in the inner Greyfriars chui-ch-yard, lying at night on 
the gi-ound, and slauding during the day, for a period of Ave 
months. If, in the course of the night, a prisoner lifted his head, 
he was instantly fired upon. Provisions were obtained witt ex- 
treme difficulty ; and the women suffered all kinds of insult from 
the soldiers, by whom they were continually guanied. After 
they had thus occupied this church-yard for nearly five months, 
a few rough deal boards were erected for theii' accommodation, 
which was regarded as a special favor. Some of these prisoners 
were liberated, on a promise not to take arms without the'king'a 
leave. But two hundred and fifty, who refused to take the bond, 
were ordered to be transported to Barbadoes, and' sold as slaves. 
The vessel was wrecked on the Orkney Islands, and most of them 
perished.* 

The insurgents who escaped the furious onslaught of Clavor- 
house at Bothwoll were immediately proclaimed rebels; and, 
though the Duke of Monmouth published a promise of amnesty to 
those tenants and sub-tenants who should lay down their arms hy 
a prescribed day, few dared to trust themselves in the hands of tho 
magistrates. Claverhouse now began a course of proscription and 
extermination. Marching into Galloivay, he tracked all who had 

* Momoiig of Key. J. Blaciader, 
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been, ov might have beao, at Bothwell-bridge, seizing their horses, 
plundering their porsonH, and committiug himself, as well as toler- 
ating in hia soldiers, every kind of outrage and debauchery. 

Even Clavorhouso's mind, hardened as it was, was not unsus- 
ceptible of remorse. He confessed to some of his friends that the 
dying prayer of some of his victims often rose wp before his 
thoughts ; and this was, perhaps, the cause of his being more slow 
than usual in committing a similar murder about ton days afhjr. 
" In one of his expeditions he seized Andi'ew Hislop, and carried 
him prisoner along with him to the house of Sir James Johnston 
of Wester-raw, without any design, as it would appear, to put 
him to death. As Hislop was taton on his lands, Westcr-raw 
insisted on passing sentence of death on him. Claverhouse 
opposed this, and pressed a delay of the execution ; but his host 
urging him, he yielded, saying, 'The blood of this poor man bo 
on you. Wester-raw ; I am free of it." A Highland gentleman, 
who was traversing the country, having come that way with a com- 
pany of soldiers, Claverhouse meanly endeavored to make hira the 
executioner of Weater-raw's sentence ; but that gentleman, having 
more humanity and a higher sense of honor, drew off his men to 
some distance, and swore that he would fight Colonel Graham 
sooner than perforin such an office. Upon this, Claverhouse 
ordered three of his own soldiers to do it. When tliey were 
ready to fire, they desired Hislop to draw his bonnet over his 
face ; but he refused, telling them that he had done nothing of 
which he had reason io be ashamed, and could look them in the 
face without fear; — and, holding up his Bible in one of his hands, 
and reminding them of the account which tliey had lo render, he 
received the contents of their muskets in his body," * 

It is Siwd that Claverhouse, in his expeditions up and down the 
country, subsequently lo the battle of Bothwell-bridge, killed 
nearly a hundi-ed peraons in cold blood, amidst varied circum- 
stances of licentiousness and atrocity. For such services he was 

* M'Oiio'3 CovDHttntora. 
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created Viscount Dundee, and made a privj-councillor. He was 
ardent in the cause of James II. till he met with his death at the 
battle of KUlieeraDkie. Rn fell witli a violent imprecation on Lis 
lips. 

Every tourist in Scotland is fiimiliar witli the wide estuary 
called tlie Frith of Eroth, which ooastitutoa the ocean highway to 
Edinburgh and the heart of Scotland. The most cursory view of 
the chores must have made him acquainted with a steep, abrupt 
mountain, which rises up at ils entrance, like some huge natural 
pyramid, and which bears the name of Berwick-law, because 
offenders were anciently executed upon ifa summit. About three 
miles to the cast stand the massive towei-a of the ancient castle 
of Tantallon, on the edge of a promontory iuacoessible on the sea- 
side, and only united to the land by a narrow isthmus, once the 
seat of " the noble Lord of Douglas blood," but destroyed for its 
adherence to the royal cause in the days of Charles I. The poem 
" Mannion " contains its best description : 

" I Baid Tantallon's diiiy steep 
Hung o'er the margin of tlie deep. 
And many a tower and rampart tliere 
Ropslled the insult of the air ; 
WMoh, when the tompeat vexed tlie s!iy, 
Half breoia, half apray, came whistling by. 

Above the booming ocean leant 
The fitr-projeoting battlement ; 
The billows burst in ceaaeless flow 
Deep on the precipice below ; 
And steepj rook and frantio tide 
Approach of human step defied." 

But the object of my principal attention, when I last viated 
the spot, was neither Berwick-law nor Tantallon Castle. Some 
of those misadventures to which railway travellers are subject had 
caused me to leave my route, and to walk across from Linton to 
North Eerwiclii. It was a very wet and altogether unpropitioiffi 
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morning ; and, as is usual in such oases, it seemed as if the desired 
point would never be attained. At length, from the distance I 
had walked, I hoped I was ueaiing the end of my journey, when 
I happily met a passenger, — almost the only one whom, on that 
morning, it had been my good fortnne to encounter. " How fiir is 
it to North Berwick ? " " How far is it ! I cannot justly tell ye, 
— ye '11 be near aboot half was." The best consolation under the 
disappointment was, that the rain was now beginning to abate, and 
there was the hope that, by tho time the rest of the journey was 
traversed, I might obtain a favorable view of that which I had 
travelled so far to see. So, in view of hard rooks, but with feet 
upon the softest roads conceivable, I trudged on over a country in 
the highest degree uninteresting, near to the sea ; which was, how- 
ever, from no point visible, though now and then a few sea-gulls 
saluted me with their unfamiliar screams. At length the sun 
caught the top of Berwick-law, and the scene began to brighten, 
especially when, soon after, I beoame aware of the vicinity of the 
object of which I was in search. 

The ascent of the hill speedily rewarded my ospectations. 
From its summit a lovely scene presented itself. On my right, 
constituting a huge foreground, was BeiTviok-law, a spot cele- 
brated, in the annals of witchcraft, for the executions which took 
place upon it. On the left was the ancient and English-looking 
village of North Berwick, snugly shut in by olifia and hills. Be- 
fore me was a considerable expanse of cultivated land; and 
beyond, at some little distance out at sea, surrounded on all sides 
by the magnificent ocean, was tho Bass rock, deriving its name 
probably from a basa or hassock, — what in Yorkshire would be 
termed a buffet, to which it bears considerable resemblance, — a 
huge mass rising suddenly fi-om the waters, and thrown up evi- 
dently in one of nature's most heaving convulsions. This little 
but very remarkable natural phenomenon has a history; and it is 
one of unusual interest. During the wars between the Scots and 
Picta it was inhabited by one of the crowd of ancient saints, who 
was called St. Baldred. He is said to have been a sucoessor of 
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St. Mango, and was, perhaps, a Culdce presbyter, residing here 
for safety from persecution. It is even reported that he miracu- 
lously caused iJiis remarkable rock to rise up from the waves. The 
tradiUon is, at least, as good as many others of a much later pe- 
riod, and quite as authentic as many of the tales told of the puri- 
tans about the time of which we are now writing. To the honor 
of this somewhat apocryphal saint a chapeS was at a lat«r period 
erected by Cardinal Beaton, which was occasionally used as a place 
of prayer till the E«formation. Tbe rock afforded a temporary 
protection to Eobert III., before his captivity by the English 
Walter Stewart, son of the Duke of Albany, was imprisoned hero. 
James TI. paid a visit U> it in 1581, and the aeoouats of his treas- 
nrer include the following item ■ " To Alexander Toung, hi' hienes 
servitour for his grace's cstnoulmir expenses m his joinay towardis 
the Ba^, conforrae to his hienes precept, as the eamm with his 
acquittance pi-oducit upon eompt proportis XL h " (Forty 
pounds).* James e^en desired, it appears, to puichase it of its 
then possessor, — one of the Lauders, -- offeiing bim whitever he 
pleased to ask for it. Lauder replied, "lour majesty must e'en 
resign it to me, for I '11 have the add crag back again." Charles 
I. claimed it, on what ground does not appear, nor does the claim 
seem to have been successful When Cromwell invaded Scotland, 
in 1650, the pub ec s of h Chu ch of Scotland were con- 
signed to th f nea- wh h h w soon after foil into the 
hands of Iha ous «^ who conveyed them in casks to 

London. At the es ra h y w e ordered to be returned. 

But Lauderdale b vi g ha he covenant and other papers 
dgned by the Ling were among the documents, detwned them till 
search should be made. Not being found, fifty hogsheads were 
charged with them, and they were sent back to Scotland. But so 
much time had been lost, that the season became stormy before 
they could be transported; The ship was east away at Berwick, 
and the papers were most of them loat.f After a second removal. 



»" The Baas Hook." Edinbnreii, lBt8. 
t Burnet's Own Ernes, vul. i., p. no. 
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the remnants were again brought to Lonclon, on the occasion of the 
recent disruption of the Soottisli church ; but only to be consumed 
by fico in the House of Commons, in 1834. 

When,- after the restoration, the jails of Scotland were crowded 
with the viotims of the sanguinary perseeutiona which preceded 
and followed the battlo of Bothwell-bridge, the Basa rook was pur- 
chased by Lord Lauderdale, on behalf of the government, at the 
price of four thousand pounds, as a slate-prison ; himself being 
appointed to the undying disgrace of governor of the Bass, with a 
salary of one hundred pounds per annum. It was now made a 
prison for prcsbytcrian ministers, and underwent such changes ^ 
were necessary to fit it for its new destination. 

It is a beautiful walk which leads along the shores of the Frith 
of Forth, from the town of North Berwick to that part of the 
coast which lies opposite to this singular rock. Were the channs 
of the scene better known to JRnglish tourists, it would certainly 
be more frequently visited. A wide expanse of sand, of the 
whitest and firmest kind, spotted here and there with beautiful 
limpet shells, constitutes a level esplanade, of about a mile in 
length, on the eastern side of the town; whilst within view are 
the broad wafers of the Forth, bearing numerous vessels on their 
bosom ; and, on the opposite side, the coasts of Fife, diminishing 
away in the distance as the estuary grows wider, till the observer 
Eoareely knows whether his eye can discern the dista,nt shoTO or 
not. Beyond this esplanade the rocks rise more precipitously, 
commanding a majestic view of the wide German ocean, heaving 
its feint blue tide, as if with the pulses which carry life and 
health through the terraciueous system. Then, after a short dis- 
tance, the rocks aubdde again into a beautiful and quiet inlet, 
called Canty Bay, and immediately opposite stands the hoary rook 
itself, not near enough to the land to be disoeraible as to its mi- 
nuter features, but leaving sufficiently evident to the eye the rem- 
nants of its ancient and time-wora structures. Strange is the 
appearance of this crimeless prison ! The steep slope of its upper 
surface gives a sensation of the uncomfortable, as if it were impos- 
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sible that a iiving being conld find a secure footiDg upon so shelv- 
ing a surfiice. Its distance from the shore renders escape almost 
Lopeless. It is not possible to reach tlie spot in a storm, Thcro 
is but one place of landing; and of any herbage, besides the grass 
which, grows on its top, there is now no vestige remwning. No- 
where else can the spectator realize a more vivid conception of 
utter solitude ! 




A more miserable and forlorn prison-houso than this of the Bass 
rock it is impossible to conceive. With no fresh water, — for the 
water to be found on the island was often corrupted, and the pris- 
oners were obliged to mix it with oat-meal before it eould bedrunlt, 
— washed at times by the spray from the boiling ocean below, and 
exposed to the damps which arose from the water drizzling down 
from the pent-house surface above; in narrow and inconvenient 
rooms, some of them lighted by slits fiir above their heads ; liable, 
from the situation of the prisons, to have their movement watched, 
their sufferings insulted, and their conversation overheard ; the 
rooms ordinarily so full of smoke as to compel them sometimes to 
put their head and shoulders out of the window, in order to draw 
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fresh air; exposed to the fierceness of every wind that blew; 
often in want of provisions, which, in stormy weather, coiJdnotbe 
lajided ; far from friends and honie, — more than forty poor suf- 
ferers were incarcerated, some for a period of six years. Some 
miserable consolation might bo derived from beholding — when 
thej were permitted to behold it — the glorious scene of nature's 
loveliness which spread itself on every hand around them. The 
"highway of nations" aronnd, or the bright heavens above, — the 
changes of atmosphere, the glorious BuniTso or sunset, the dark- 
ening Btorm, — all would have their attractions in such a Pal- 
mes. They could look at Tantallon, but in the tales of its wild 
chivalry and fierce warfare there was little to toueh their sym- 
pathies. Berwick-law rose up near them, but naked, stem and 
forbidding, pivaaenting to them no idea of sympathetic life. The 
eye could wander on to the huge crags which marked the distant 
Arthur's Seat, perhaps to think that, within the privy-ixiuncil 
chamber, at the base of those hills, some poor victim whom they 
knew was at that moment undergoing the torture so dreadfully 
Bimiiiar to themselves ; the more smiling coast of Fife presented 
its singular and picturesque undulations to their view, bat far, far 
away ; many of them could look from that prison festnesa upon 
the locality of their homes and their ministry, only to lament a 
denounced religion and an outraged covenant. What could com- 
fort them J Nothing, but gospel truth and a good conscience. 

" Ho that bath light within his own pare breast 
Can ait i' the centre and enjoj bright day ; 
Bnt he who hides a dork breast and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks beneath Hie noon-daj ean ; 
Himself is his own dungeon." — MiiroH, Camiis, 

The following is the fcstiraony of one of the prisoners : — " Every 
day I read the Scriptures, exhorted and taught therefrom, and 
prayed with such of our society as our masters did permit to wor- 
ship God together, and this two times a day. I studied Hebrew 
and G reek, and gained some knowledge in these oriental languages. 
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I likewiso read some divinity, and wrote a ti-eatJse on laith, with 
other miscellanies, and wrote some letters to Christian frienda and 
relations. Thus I spent my time, and not without some fruit." 
Another said, " I have the experience of that saying, ' TuTiia est 
dvlcedo ceUsHs gaudii, ut si una gtcttula defiueret in infemum, 
totam amaritudinem infer, 




So long ■is time ihall on Imo, Ihe Basa rock will remain an 
imperishable monument to John Earl of Lauderdale, t 

Hoi-e was imprisoned Eobert Gillespie, who had opened a con- 
venticle and preached without Hcense and wifiout lawful ordina- 
tion. He was kept for a time totally secluded fom aU latoreouree 
with his friends, though, latterly, the injonction was relaxed. 
Here, too, was found Alexander Peden, once minister of GlenJuco, 
in Galloway, hut prohibited by the Scottish act of parliament from 
esercising his ministerial functions. Ho joined the covenanters, 

• Suoli is the swectneM of the joy of hoaven, that if tlie loost ilrop of it wora 
to floiT into lieil, it ironld ohsorb all Its bittarneaa. 

t " Qnod non imbor adai, non aquilo impotona 
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awl although he parted from them before they proceeded to the 
fight of the Pentland-hills, was jet proceeded agaiast aa if he had 
been actually present at that battle. He was probably confined in 
this prison during four years. A singular circumstance marked his 
history in this spot. One day, a soldier passing by him cried out, 
" The devil taka Lim ! " Peden, who spoke witL authority, said, 
"Poor man! thou knowest not what thou art saying; but thou 
wilt repent that ! " The soldier was terrified, and sent for Pedeii 
to pray with him. When nest it was his turn to relieve guard, 
he said, " I will lift no arms against Jesus Christ's cause, nor per- 
secute his people ; I have done that too long." He was threat- 
ened with death ; but he, persisted in his refusal. The garrison 
wero compelled to send him on shore. He afterwards became an 
exemplary Christian. Even this prison was no security agiunst 
such jufluenoes. The history of Peden's future career was full 
of remarkable incidents, which we must not stay to relate. Withiu 
these walls was also found James Mitohell, who made an unsuo- 
eessM attempt upon the life of Archbishop Sharp, whicli he justified 
by passages of Old Testament history. He was apprehended by 
the brother of the primate. In order to extort a confession from 
him. Sharp swore "with uplifted hands, by the living God, that 
no harm should befall him if he made a full discovery." By 
authority of Lauderdale, also, his life was promised him on a sini- 
ilai" condition. He confessed, and subscribed the confesMon, and 
was sentenced to have his right hand cut off. But, as he refused to 
repeat tliH acknowledgment before the court of justiciary, which 
was necessary to his punishment, the prosecutors pleaded that they 
were exempt fiwm their promise. He was sentenced, thorefoi-e, to 
be examined by torture. The horrible instrument called the 
" boots " was brought forward. This consisted of several pieces 
of wood firmly fised together, leaving an aperture for the reception 
of the leg of the accused. When it was thus fitted on, wedges 
were violently driven with a mallet between the boot and the leg, 
which, compressing the shin-bone, caused the most exc(uiaite suf- 
fering. He was bound in an arm -chili r, and asked which log 
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should be taken. The esecutioner was commanded to take either, 
and the left leg was inserted. But Mitchell lifted it out,aud said, 
" Since the judges have not determined it, take the best of the 
two, for I fieely bestow it in the cause," and lie put in the other 
leg. Aa stroke after stroke descended, questions were put to the 
prisoner, and the answers written down. But nothing satisfac- 
toiy was elicited. At last, the prisoner fiiintecl, and was borne 
off. It was proposed to proceed with the otter leg, but the inten- 
tion was abandoned, through the feai-s of Sharp that he should 
liave a shot from a steadier hand. At length, aficr much impris- 
onment, — partly on the Bass rock, — he was hied for the at- 
tempted assassination. The principal evidence was derived from 
his own confession, made four years previoiKly, In vain did 
Mitehell plead the promise under which that confession had been 
made. It was solemnly denied, even by Lord Lauderdale and Sharp. 
When, on his trial, Mitchell's counsel asked for the production of 
the minutes which contained the promise under which the confes- 
sion had been made, the I'equest was denied, upon the plea, which 
Laudei-dale was not ashamed to urge, that the books of the council 
were the king's secret ! Mitchell was sentenced to be hanged at 
the Grais-mai-ket, When the court broke up, the lords of the 
privy-council referred to the records, and there found the promise 
made to Mitchell which they had just denied. For a moment 
Lauderdale wavered, and seemed inclmed to grant a reprieve. But 
Sharp was resolute. "Then," said Lauderdale, "lot Mitchell 
glorify God in the Grass-market ! " Bishop Burnet ^ves the 
unexceptionable authority of Primrose, the elerk-regisfer, for (Lis 
statement. It was this conduct of Sharp which, probably, led to 
his death, two years after, as wo have related. Mitchell was exe- 
cuted, and died with the heroism of a martyr. This attempted 
assassination exhibits the stem ferocity engendered by the Scottish 
covenant, and tlie inflexible firmness of some who were bound by 
its provisions. We honor conscience ; but conscience and law are 
not identical. The men acted as Ihsy beheved ; but their belief was 
not founded ujion what was written. Hitclicll originally d 
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to die; but no words can express the sentiments due to the treach- 
ery, barbarity and infamy, of those who condemned him.* 

The close of Bhckader'a labors bore s, singular relation to the 
scene of his imprisonment. Ten days befiii-e his apprehension he 
had preached on a hill opposite to the Bass rook, and had prayed 
with special energy for those who were imprisoned in that desolate 
fortress. Soon after he was seisied in Edinburgh, and himself 
received a similar sentence. Here he died, aged seventy. His 
pri&Du is still to be seen, and a tomlstone in the church-yard of 
North Berwick marks the spot of his interment,! 

The account given in this chapter of the martyrs of the covenant 
has been brief and imperfect. The reader may find the whole 
series of transactions in Burnet's History of his Own Time, the 
volume entitled " The Bass Book," &c. 

None can fail to regard the league and covenant with solem- 
nity, when ho recalls the events of ifs dismal history But as a 
matter of legislation it was " a mooltery, a delu n n 1 
If it were lawful for prcsbyterians to sharpen w d t j 

lacy, it was by the same rale lawful for the dh t f p 1 y 
to turn the sword so sharpened against thos wh h 1 p p d 
it. The principle announced by Castalio, wh m (j 1 b t ly 
opposed, is clear and intelligible : — " Let us obey tlie righteous 

• Xet on Sharp's monument is this insoripUon : — "Pietatia esomplmn; 
pada angelum ; aapientiBs oraouluni ; gtttvilatis imi^inem; boni et fidelia anb- 
diti, impietatia, perduellonis, et Echisinatteis hostem aoemmum," &rj. It ia 
woll that mmblo cannot blnsh. The lattet elause is tJl of Iha inaeription nhich 
iatcuo. When this monmnont was opened, a few years anoe, iCwas found 
empty. It ia ooojeotnrod that it was opened in aearoh of treaanre. 

■f The Baaa roeli is now abandoned to Solan goese, whioh it liarbors in great 
abunilanoe, and to a fen sheep, Hie flesh of wliioli is la great xaqueat; some 
butchers ha™ been linown to boast of Belling five times as mneh Basa wether 
nmtlon na the rook tan by possibility Bnatain. Of the former, Defoe aaya, 
" Thou- laying but one egg, which stioka to the rook, and will not fall off un- 
losa pulled off by foiec, and then not to be stuck on agiun, though wa thought 
them floUoDS, yet, being there at the aeaaon, we found true, na also their hatoli- 
ing upholdiog the ogs lost by the foot." ^Vhatorer tho means Defoe might 
have tiOion to verify tto reporta, they ai-c only Eotions. 
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Juclge, and leave the ferca till the harvest, lest, peraliance {whilst 
we seek to be wiser than the Master), we root up the wheat. For 
neither ia it yet the end of the world, nor are we angcla to whom 
thia of&ce haa been intrusted."* Good men aa they were, Gilles- 
pie, Henderson, Baillie, and the numerous ministers of London, 
Lancashire and Chester, who swore by the directory, were scarcely 
angela ; nor were they prone to think that name deserved by Crom- 
well, Milton, Goodwin, Owen, and the host of sectaries. And 
deeply did they feel, under the terrible retribution which followed, 
that Charles II., Monk, Sharp, Lauderdale, Middlcton, were no 
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AI'STiARINCl IN TRUE COLORS. 

" lVei-0 I now to preaoli be&ixi a, great magistrnte ihat had the power ia 
hia hands, I would siy, My lord, jon bear not Uie swokI in yain. Lot them ha 
fined and imprisoned, — nay, hanged, my lord. Now, if my lord should say. 
Do jou endeaTor to refule and conviaoo them of thou^ errors by sonnd dootrino 
and good eiamplo of lifo ; then would I say. No, my lord, they will never be 
convinced by us, for we have not wit or learning enough to do it, neither eon wo 
take BO much poins. It ia easier to talk an hour about slote affaii-a than to 
preaoii oonviaoine and sound doctrine. The fanatics, therefore, mnst be con- 
futed by holla and shackles ; by fines and impiisonments ; by eicommunioa- 
tions and eiterminationa ; and, therefore, my loi-d, let them be scourged ont 
of the temple ; let them be whipped ont of the nadon." — Speculum Onpe- 
gonraoram," bj D- Defoe. 

HEF E are f w more interesting cliaptera 
in the m a cUaiieous volume of human 
lift, th n those Tvhich dcaoribe the man- 
uei in which some men have " achieved 
greatness The cose of a single indi- 
Tidutl whom we desire to recall to the 
mind of the reider may stand as au 
illustiition of some of these phenomena. 
liSt us imagine in a secluded village, in 
a fiit w Hand county, a cottage — none 
of the h st — built in the antique style 
of wo id and plaster, with a steep roof 
of them very par^monious of light and 
poor but honest f.imily, deiiving their iJaily sustenance from 

le olcrioal fashion ; a ftshlon, however. 




this pamphlet of Dctoc's i-cndcrcd ob 
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the mean occupation of mending pans and kettles, mainly desirous 
that tlieirson — destined, perliaps, to pursue thesmie oceupationaa 
tiemselvea — should possess tlie rudiments of a decent education, 
and he taught — what few of their dass then possessed— the art 
of reading, and even of wiiting. Let it be supposed that this 
boy, chubby, red-haired, anci buvly in person, gives, as he advances 
ia years, no little trouble to his ignorant but well-meaning parents. 
Strong, masculine, self-willed, mischief delights him. His pas- 
sions, even in early life, are strong — often ungovernable. He is 
i-iotous and unruly ; a very roysterer among hia young acquMnt- 
anoe, wim are, nevertheless, atti-acted to him by some indefinable 
charm, and delight in his humor, and in those massive or bai'bed 
phrases which distinguished his very vulgarity. Yet there are 
times in which this prevalent course of hia life becomes interrupted ; 
when he breaks away from his companions and plunges into soli- 
tude; when some unexplained sadness seems to bow down his 
mind ; when his sleep is often broken, and thoM who watch his 
couch can observe writhings and shudderings, as if he were pos- 
sessed by some infernal spirit. He grows up a tall and powerful 
lad ; and, as he grows, he becomes less sad and more jovial ; a 
despiser of all which calls itself reHgion ; a captain among the 
gay and careless ; dai-ing beyond all ordinary pi'eeedent ; romark- 
, able for the breadth of his vulgarity and the emphasis of bis 
oaths. "* 

Such a dispositloa natm^y impels him into all kinds of dan- 
gers ; yet his preservations are all but miraculous. His compan- 
ions tell of his hair-breadth escapes from disowning in the sea and 
in the river ; how with his naked hand he once plucked out the 
ftrked tongue of an adder, and escaped unhurt; how lie afterwards 
enlisted in the civU wars, and changed places with a fellow-aoldier, 
who was killed in his stead. When in a state of estreme poverty, 
— a poverty greatly increased by the unsettled life lie had led, — 
he marries, though destitute alilce of money and of furniture, with 
not even a dish or a spoon which he could call his own, whilst all 
the fortune of his wife coiisist'^ in two books left her by her father. 
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By clint of reading these, he is seized ■with a su 
hows at aJtava, worship prirats, believis in aposlolioiil 6 
becomes religious just as a, inachiue might be, whilst his soul liea 
torpid and frozen within. It is, however, but the fashion of u 
moment, and the wonnd-up spring speedily recovers ita original 
shape. On the village-green, or at the street comer, wherever 
the idle love to congregate, there is he to be fimnd ; sometimes 
prompting their mirth ; sometimes ongoing with them in their 
games of pitch-halfpenny or tjuoits, or cat; not despising the pub- 
lic house, and foremost in the triple-bob major of tlie village bel- 
fry. Yet his companions think him somewliat odd; perhaps 
half-deranged. A sudden spasm will sometimes seize him in the 
midst of a game ; he will stop, and seem as if he heard strange 
voices, and then resume his sport as if possessed with a demon of 
desperation. Then his frolics will become more boisterous, his 
oaths more fearful, till even the irreligious become disgusted with 
his enormous profanity. 

Another change comes over him. He is grave again. He 
stands at the outer door of the church-tower, but no amount of 
persuasion can induce him to enter. Tits dance loses its charm ; 
he ceases to swear ; he becomes self-absorbed and dissatisfied. 
During a short period he gains more oomposiire„aiid his counte- 
nance puts on a smirk of self-satisfaction. But it is transient, ^ 
and he appears more than ever gloomy, anxious, haggard. Is he 
becoming a puritan ? — for he seeks the conversation of the fanat- 
ics, and it is reported that he }ias been closeted with Gifford, the 
baptist preacher ! He even remonstrates with some of his former 
acquaintance as to the impiety of their course. He has visions ; 
reads his Bible; is alternately calm and gloomy; undergoes a 
whole campaign of conflicts, inconceivable to all except himself. 
Sometimes ho thinks himself abandoned by hope ; sometimes that 
the whole universe is leagued for his destruction, !^fow ho 
attempts miracles ; then ho thinks himself possessed by the evil 
one. But, whatever the process through which he passes, all is as 
vivid as if actually witliin the range of his senses. He walks 
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thtrough the wildern^s of this irorld, and dreams us he goes. 
SucK was tte process by which a poor tinker became a Christian ; 
and such the materials out of which was formed, in due time, the 
Pilgrim's Prograaa ! 

Who has ever visited Bedford, — that pretty, well-arranged, 
compaet town, — who has ever stood on the top of that hea,utifiJ 
Grecian bridge which now spa th ' all l-ed I w th t 
rich watery avenne, overshadowed wfhthkfbs th d 

towards the poiat where once food th t ui. tl It 

remembered John Bunyan ? ft n jl h t bl m 

What does not the world owe t th d 1 th eat P 

TTho could produce such as thee ? T 1 M f th f t d 
of the aged ; who eanst direct the first thought and comfort the 
last doubt of man ; property alike of the peasant and the prince ; 
welcomed by the ignorant and honored by the wiso, — thou hast 
translated Christianity into a new language, and that a universal 
one ! Thou art the prose-poet of all time ! 

In the year 1655 John Bunyan was admitted a member of the 
baptist church at Bedford, then worshipping under the ministry 
of John Gifibrd, who had been major in the army of Charles I, 
He had not long joined himself to this society, when he began to 
preach ; and it may be readily supposed that the style of such a 
man as the author of tlie " Pilgrim's Progress " would render 
him uncommonly popnlar. The preaching of a baptist, however, 
was not without its dangers, even in the commonwealth ; and Bun- 
yan was indicted for the offence, probably by tho presbyterian 
party. It appears, however, that, owing to the interference of 
the protector, the indictment was set aside. Soon after the 
restoration, his persecution began in earnest, and ho was sentenced 
to perpetual banishment, for neglecting to come to church, and for 
holding unlawful meetings. This sentence was, however, com- 
muted into imprisonment ; and the county jail, which then stood 
on the top of Bedford Bridge, was the scene of his residence for 
more than twelve years. One is almost inclined to think of that 
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bnilding as the veritable " hospital of St. Juliu the Baptist,"' 
which Bedford contains. 

Sixty othei- dissenters and two ministers were imprisoned 
together with Bunyan. Whilst thus confined, he supported him- 
self by making fagged laces. In the kst year of his imprison- 
ment, A, D. 1671, when the severity of his iaoarceratJon was con- 
siderably abated, he was elected pastor of the church at Bedfoi-d ; 
and whilst in this piison, assisted by no books beyond his Bible 
and Box's Martyrology, ho wrote the Pilgrim's Progress. Ban- 
yan gives an affecting account of the mental trials he endured when 
he was first imprisoned : 

" I find myself a man encompassed with iafii-niities. The part- 
ing with my wife and four children hath often been to nae, in this 
place, as tlie peeling the flesh irom the bone ; and that, not only 
because I am somewhat too fond of these great mereies, but also 
because I should have often brought to my mind the many hard- 
ships, miseries and wants, that my poor family was like lo meet 
with, should I be taken from them ; especially my poor blind 
child, who lay nearer to my heart than all beside. ! the 
thought of the hardship I thought my poor blind child might go 
under would break my heart to pieces ! Poor child ! thought I, 
what sorrows art thou like to have for &y portion in this world ! 
Thou must be beaten, must b^, suffer hungetj cold, nakedness and 
a thousand eaiaraitiea, though I cannot jiow endure the wind to 
blow xipon thee. Bat yet, recalling myself, thought I, I must 
Tenture all with God, though it goeth to the quick to leave you." 
Bunyan was at length released from his prison by the interposition 
of Bishop Barlow, though he himself afterwards urged the rigor- 
ous execution of laws against nonconformists. 

Bunyan had recovered his liberty when James II. ascended the 
throne. This incarnation of despotism — this concentrated essence 
of Stuart blood — began his reign by directing all his ener^es 
agMnst the nonconformists. They being removed, he thought little 
difficulty would be found in uniting high chui-chmon and Eoman- 
ists into one compact body. But he did not calculate what resist- 
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anco those who were in power would make, when it was proposed 
to lot in another power above their own. If James was a cath- 
olic, so was Charles before him, — at least, so far as he was any- 
thing ; for reiigioia with hun was a mere turnstile, to be moved 
about as convenience might dictate. Monk, it is said, once caught 
him at mass, and told him " tliat if he played these pranks, though 
lie had interest enough to bring him in, he had not suf&cient to 
keep hiia there." Therefore Charles temporized. But James, 
from the beginning of his reign, proclaimed himself a catholic and 
a tyrant. His early declaration to the Scotch gave a sample of 
the kind of liberty tliey mast expect: " I am resolved to main- 
tain my power in its gi-eatest lustre, that I may be the bettei' able 
to defend your religion against fanatics." 

Informers again alxiunded ; meeting-houses were distnrbed ; 
ministers were searched for with the utmost rigor ; tradesmen were 
separated by imprisonment from their busings ; femiliea were 
painfully dislocated, fines heavily enforced, and spiritual courts 
loaded with business. 

The infamous Jefireys was a worthy agent of James in this new 
cmsade against liberty of conscience. The old high commission 
court was restored, and this man, now chancellor, was its chief 
eommisMoner, aided by Crewe, Bishop of Durham, and Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester. One of the first victims of this new confed- 
eration was Richard Baxter, who, at the instigation of Sir Roger 
L'Estrange, aided by Dr. Sherlock, was dted for portions of his 
paraphrase of the New Testament referring to diocesan bishops 
and the lawfulness of resisting the civil power. The whole trans- 
action was a matchless specimen of efivonteryand tyranny. When 
ho appeared in Westminster Hall, it was moved on his behalf, as 
he was extremely ill, that the trial should be delayed. Jeffreys, 
in a passion, shouted out, " We have had to do with other serfs of 
persons, but now we have a. saint to deal with, and I know how to 
deal with saJnts as well as sinners. Yonder stands Gates in the 
piliory" (he was actually there at the moment, for his evidence 
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respecting the popist plot, and liclily deserved his punishment), 
"and he says he suiFei's for 'the truth, and eo says Baxter; but if 
Baxtet did but stand on lie other side of the pillory with him, I 
would say, 'Two of the greatest rogues and scoundi-els in the 
kingdom stood there.' " The roat of the trial was in perfeet 
accordanoe with this commencement. Baxter was defended by 
Pollexfen, who became, in the course of the trial, the object of 
Jeffreys' fury, Jeffreys told him, "You cant to the jury before- 
hand. Oome, then," siud he, " what do you say to this count ? " 
quoting a portion of the paraphrase ; " is he not an old knave to 
interpret this as belonging to litur^es ? " "80 do others," replied 
Pollexfen, " of the Church of England, who would be loth so to 
wrong the cause of liturgies as to make them a novel invention, or 
not to be able to date them as early as the Scribes and Pharisees." 
" No, no, Mr. Pollexfen," said the judge ; " they were long-winded, 
extensive prayers, each as they used to say when they appi-opriatcd 
God to themselves ; ' Lord, we are thy people, thy peculiar people, 
thy dear people.' " And then he snorted, and squeaked through 
his nose, and clenched his hands, and lifted up his eyes, mimicking 
their manner, and running on iui-io«sly, as he said they used to 
pray; but old Pollesfen gave him a bite now and then, thongh he 
could hardly get in a word. "Why, my loi-d," said he, " some 
will think it 's hard measure to stop these men's months, and not 
let them speaic through their noses." " Pollexfen," said Jeffreys, 
" I know you well ; I will set a mark upon you ; you 're the 
patran of the faction. * * Don't we know how he preached 
formerly ; he used to encourage all the women aiid mdds to bring 
their bodkins and thimbles, to carry on the war against the king, 
of ever blessed memory, — an old schismatical knave, a hypocritical 
villain ! * * What ailed the old blockhead, the unthankful 
villain, that he would not conform ? Was he wiser or better than 
othernien? * * A conceited, stubborn, finatical dog, — hang 
him ! This one old fellow hath east more reproach upon the con- 
stitution and discipline of our church than will be wiped off these 
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linn^red jems. But I '11 handle him for it ; for, by G , he 

deserves to be whipped through the etty ! " 

The jury found Baster guilty, and Jeffreys told him that there 
wasn't an honest man in England but what took him for a great 
knave. The sentence was, that he should bo fined five hundred 
marks ; be imprisoned till it was piud ; and enter info recogni- 
zances to keep the peace for seven years. Jeffreys proposed the 
addition of a whipping through the city, but in tlua he wais over- 
ruled. Being unable to pay the fine, Baxter was imprisoned for 
two years, till a oliange of measures set him at liberty. During 
his imprisonment, he was visited by Matthew H n y h lates 
the conversation which took p)ace during the int w 

Tlie unsuccessful attempt of the Duko of M n n uth ga J f- 
ti'eys many opportunities of sating his bloodtl ty h 1 1 tj to 
nonconformists. Among others, Lady Lisle was beh Id d 
Mrs. Grant burnt alive, for admitting proscribi,d pers t th ir 

houses. Such cruelfies, while they led some dissenters to abandon 
their profession, induced others to suspect the validity of the epis- 
copal system itself, and to quit its communion. 

"The dissenters continued to take the most prudent measures to 
cover their private meetings from, their adversaries. Thoy assem- 
bled in small numbers; they frequently shifjed their places of 
worship «iJ met together late in the evenings, or early in the 
mornmgi Theie were friends without-doora, always on the watch 
to give notice of appi'oaehing danger; where the dwellings of 
diisenters jomed they made windows, or holes, in the walls, that 
the preacher s voice might be heard in two or throe houses ; they 
had sometimes piivate passages from one house to another; and 
trip-doors tor the escape of the minister, who always went in dis- 
guise except when ho was discharging h.U office. In country 
towns and viIKges, they were admitted through back yards and 
^aidens into the house, to avoid the observation of neighbora and 
passengers Toi the same reason, they never sang psalms, and 
the mimstei w is placed in such an inward part of tho house that 
his ^oii, ramht not be heaid in tho siroets ; the doors wcie 
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always locked, and a sentinel placed near tlieni'to give the alarm, 
that the preaeher might escape bj some private passage." * 

In illustration, it may be obaei'ved that John Bunjan was usu- 
ally in the habit of going to preach in the disguise of a carter, with. 
a long whip upon his shoulder. 

The oppressive conduct of James, which was so little disguised 
Ets to show that he was more weak than wicked, was nest turned 
agiunst the prelates. This roused the clergy, who now employed 
their pulpits to denonnee his course. As if by some sudden wind, 
all the statements which they had so profusely made, in favor 
of non-resistance t and the royal prerogative, like the sentences 
of the Cumsean sibyl, were whirled away in an instant. The 
word of a king had been pronounced by Archbisliop Sharp to be as 
sacred as his text ; but when flie English hierarchy was threatened, 
the doctrine became naught. In an instant they threw themselves 
Into the position in which the reviled puritans of the commonwealth 
had stood before them. Even Oxford, which had described resist- 
once as "impious, seditious and damnable," refused compliance 
with James' new commission court, and drew from him the sar- 
casm, " la this your Church of England loyalty ? " 

To promote still further his dedgn of bringing the whole nation 
under the influence of the Church of Kome, James now attempted 
a general toleration, endeavoring to make common cause with 
dissenters, and to outmatch the Church of England. Despairing, 

* Seal, vol. v., ohap. i. 

t This doottine naa maintoinea by Jeremy Taylor, Usher, Brnmhnll, Snundet- 
Eon, oad most of tho dignilied clergy. Dotoe dcelarea tbot he hud heard from 
the pulpit, " that if the king eominiuided my head, and sent his message to 
fotch it, I mm hound to snbniit, and stand still nhite it Mas out off." Cart- 
wright, Bishop of Chester, siuil, ■• Though the king should not ploase or humor 
ua, though he rend off the mantle from our bodies, * * nay, though be sen- 
tciiecu9 to death, * * yet if we ore tivhig members of the Church of England, 
iro must noithoF open oui' months, * * nor must we ask oor piinoe nhy he 
goTerns ns othemiEO than we please to be governed ourselves ; we must neither 
call him to aeoonnt for his ro]igion,iior qnestion his poljoyia oLril matters ; for 
he ismodo our king by Ood's law, ofwhieh the law of the land is only deolata- 
tive." — jSoinera' Tracts, vol. ix., p. 119. 
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however, of gainiog this point by act of parliament, and not unwil- 
ling to stretch his own prerogative, James proceeded to claim on 
hehalf of the monarch a dispenang power as it regarded penal 
enactmeafs made by act of parliament, and, with the concurrence 
of his judges, declaimed the authority of tlie crown to be absolute, 

Eeligious liberty was thus held out to disseiif«rs, at the espenise 
of constitutional freedom. The dilemma was a difficult one; so 
difficult, as to make us cease to wonder that men should have taken 
opposite views on the subject. Some rejoiced in their actual fi'ee- 
dom, however gained ; whilst others saw that dissenters were only 
protected in order to divide them from the church, and that the 
end would be the bringing in of a popery which would crush them 
both. Bunyan, among the rest, deteoteil the motive which 
prompted the new measures. WhiH odlreasLS we t up to the 
king from various bodies of dissenters the p n pi] men kept 
ailenee. Defoe says, " I told the d -sente s I had rather the 
Chureh of England should pull off ou ebtt ea by fi es ind Ibrfeit- 
ni'es, than that the papists should fail both po the ehureh and 
the dissenters, and pnll our skins off 1 y fire and f g t." * The 
truth, however, was, that the dissenter weie afra d of toleration 
in the abstract, " The shell," to use B ja m le was yet "on 
their head." They hated popery ; then- teelmgs regardmg it were 
the extreme of intolerance. Their own and their fathers' suffer- 
ings had been so great, that they were distrustful and timorous as 
to any decided aetion. 

It was scarcely sui-prising. The havoc committed among them, 
during the recent eseeution of the penal laws, \!as finghtful. 
Twenty thousand presbyterians suffered martyrdom in Scotland, 
during the reigns of Cliarles II. and James II.''' The quakers 
complained that fifteen hundred of theu- body were in prison ; of 
whom thi-ee hundred and fifty had died since 1G60. Eight hundred 
and forty-one were transported to the West Indies, many of whom 
died in the passage, and some were sold as slaves. Eight fliousand 

• Dofoa's Appeal to Honor and Justice, p. 52. 
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said to have periabod in prison, dating the reign of 
Cimrlea I, olotie. As a proof of tho temper of the times, it may 
be mentioned, that Jei-emiah Wliite, who ha<i been one of Crom- 
well's chaplains, had "prepared a list of ministers and others who 
had Buffered imprisonment; distinguishing those who had died, or 
werestarved in jiul, with an account of the fines levied by execu- 
tion on their estates." A large reward was offered by James' 
party for its publication, as that which would bring infamy on the 
Chuiuh of England. White, however, absolutely refused. " He 
scorned the temptation, rejected the rewards, and told them he 
would not so far assist to pnll down the church. In short, he 
refused either to publish hia memoranda, or to give them the least 
opportunity for doing so themselves ; and this purely as he saw 
he design of the party, which, as fellow-protestant, as well as a 
dissenter, he had more sense, honor and Christianity, than to join 
" ■' According to Oldmixon, White had collected a list con- 
[g sixty thousand, who suffered for their religious opinions, 
from the Eeatoration to the Bevolutiou, five thousand of whom died 

William and Benjamin Hewling, who were baptists, suffered at 

is time a cruel death. John Howe fled the country. The 
objects for which the civil war had been undertaken during the 
last reign were utterly, and, for the present, hopelessly defeated, 
amidst a series of scenes to which English history offara no par- 
allel. 

The meeting-house at Stepney, built in 1674, still exists, to 
show what were the circumstances under which dissenting woiBhip 
was carried on in those days, and how the congregations screened 
Wiemselves from notice. 

The lower part of it was probably employed as a fomily man- 
sion, and divided into rooms. This whole area is now sustained by 
two majestic pillars, sent over from Holland after the revolution, 
when Matthew Mead was pastor of the church. But the upper 
part of the building, then accessible by stairs and trap-doors, was 
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fitted up aa a place of public worship, in such a maniicr as to afibrd 
some Boourity agaimt the intrusion of aa informor. Tlic whole 




building is now one of the moat venerable memorials of noncon- 
formist history. 

How Jarao3 II. fulfilled the evil destinies of his notorious iamily, 
and, whilst deaf to all friendly warning, rushed madly on the catas- 
trophe which ended his dynasty ; — how the king, diverted from 
tlie powerless nonconformists, provoked a party able to avenge its 
wrongs, — the prelatical party itself; — how the seven bishops 
refused to proclaim the indulgence illegally grantefl by the mon- 
asech, and how James' war upon them hastened and consummated 
his own ruin; — how William, Prince of Orange, was summoned 
by the voice of the natjon to the forsaken throne ; -— ^ how, wcaiied 
and exhausted by persecution, the nation consented to a form of 
toleration which, though essentially imperfect, was a large impi-ove- 
ment on the terror of the preceding reigns ; — and how dissent 
became an evil to be home with, if it could not be cured, — absurd 
and contemptible as such a condition is, — the reader of ordinary 
histoid, already knows. That the main evil, however, still re- 
mained, though it was somewhat palliated and disguised, will be 
appai'ent in the few pagS which yet follow. 
28* 
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" Sir ffiohurd Stode lit the mnik when he tlina diBtinguishod the two princi- 
pal ohorohCB in Christendom, the Cliurch of Borne and the Chnreh of Enghmd : 
Ihat the former pretended to be infolUblc, and the lattei- to ho always in the 
right," — W/dHQii's Xift, p. ice. 

We have introduced the reader to London, aa London, or some 
part of it, appeared at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The present scene is laid in the heart of the city a hnndred 
years later. The ruins of the great and devastating fire have been 
long since removed, and the metropolis puts on an altered air. The 
opportunity vfould have been a noble one for carrying into esecu- 
tion the magnificent plana of Sir Christopher Wren, and for reduc- 
ing the ill-arranged streets to a scheme presenting both grandeur 
and unity. But private interests had prevailed over public con- 
venience, and the city arose as it best could. It was, however, 
greatly improved in its reconstruction. New churches, of which 
no less than fifty-one within the city were from the designs of 
Wren himself, met the eye in every direction, many of them 
alike remarkable for their elegance and convenience. The tiorough- 
fores were, however, still narrow and confined ; booths protruded 
in front of many of the houses ; footpaths were unknown, except 
in a few fevered quarters ; and though somo imperfect attempts 
had been made at lighting the streets, the effort had not, as yet, 
been remarkable for its sueceea. The great Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul's, though ruined in the plan for its construction by the 
desire of James II. to have it adapted to a Eoman Catholic ceremo- 
nial, was advancing to its completion under the inspection of its now 
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aged architect. The orowda which, fill the sti-eefs aie remai'kablo 
in their attire. The full periwig, the koad-bottomed coat, the 
conspicuous shoe-buckle, the depeudcnt queue, distinguish the gen- 
tlemen, as the wide-spread hoop, now for some time in fiishion, 
marlcs the ladies ; whilst the more sober citizen conteata himself 
with hia single-breasted coat of russet color, and the square cravat 
which hangs pendent beneath his chin. How different is the now 
city in its character and costume fmm the old one, which so much 
distinguished itself in the wars of the parliament! The naked 
tyranny of the sovereign is not now the theme of every crowd and 
coffee-house. Popish plots are no more. The succession to the 
throne is no longer disputed. Commerce, fbraierly disoi-dered and 
disorganized, ib prosperous. England, which a little while ago 
expatriated its own religion m h leeom th h f th 
who, driven from their ho es by th ocat f th edi t f 
Nantes, have taken refuge h d h t od d tl m 

faeturcs to the great benefit f th t fy H tl 

nation, then, unlearned its Id 11 1 1 H t d t 

the conclusion that the war f th vil pow w tJ 
unrighteous and monstrou H ti t t d f j d h 

sword where the rights of Ctesa d lb tl f (. od 

begin ? We shall see. 

We are opposite to the N w r k 103 (Th eaJ 

will remombar that, at the dat fwhhw pi tf d tas 
now the east, but the south ) A 1 {, wd is eoll t 1 bef 
(he pillory which has been placed there. It is hung with garlands, 
by hands which litfle sympathize with the purpose of its erection. 
It contains a sufferer, — a man of tlie middle aze, about forty years 
of !^e, with hooked nose, a sharp chin, a dark-colored wig, and a 
countenance bearing evident traces of much wear and tear, and in 
which the grave is about equally mingled with the satirical. His 
advent to the pillory has been a kind of triumphal procession ; and 
now he is fixed in it, the scofls do not arise nor the missiles fly ; 
the mob, on the contrary, drink liis health. The careful spectator 
may see, in the merry twinkle of those gray eyes, the ti'encbant 
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ihonglits which he afterwards pula into verse, styled " A Symu 
to the PiJlory." The exliibition over, to be repeated in Oheapside, 
and at Temple-bar, on suecessive dajs, refreshments are handed to 
him, and he departe from a scene whioli is rather a triumph than a 
puoishinent. 

"Who is the criminal ? A man of intfllligibi |i n pies th ogh 
they were now out of fashion ; the most versat le w t p haps 
of our literature ; a wit, a true lover of libe ty a con, nt u 
dissenter, a bravo and undaunted spirit ; th a th f w k 
which will live bng after the majority of his ntempo y gen 
ation are forgotten ; the future idol of youth f wh w k 

will stand beside the Pilgrim's Progress, on e y j ml h If 

" Feirlesaly on iiigli alautls imabaslied Defob. " 

What has he done ? The answer to that question will demand 
a little retrospeetion. 

When, on the revolution, WiUiam and Mary gained the throne 
of Great Briton, one of tho earliest measures prompted by the 
king was a remission of the penal laws against protestaiit noncon- 
formity. William's sentiments regaiding religion were liberal ; 
he was himself a presbyterian. Yet neither he nor the dissenters 
who so wannly supported him had any definite notion beyond that 
of " making the rule of Christianity to be the rule of conformity." 
Locke, to his immortal honor, thoagh almost alono, advocated the 
true principle : " The cure of souls cannot belong to tho oivU mag- 
istrate, because the whole of his power consists in outward force ; 
but true and saving rehgbn consists in the inward persuasion of 
the mind, without which nothing is acceptable to God * * * 
Ma^traoy does not oblige him to put oft either humanity or 
Christianity. But it is one thing to persuade, another to com- 
mand ; one thing to press with argamenti, another with penalties." 
It had been moved by Hampden, grand=on of tho pitriot, in the 
House of Commons, that the oath which pledge! the king to main- 
tain the Chureh of England should bo so modified as to admit of 
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bis assenting to any forms ancl ceremonies wliich parliament stould 
approve. But the effort was fruitless. It was next attempted to 
remove all impediments which prevented dissenters fwrn exercis- 
ing civic functions. This also was frustrated hj a krge majowty; 
and an equally fruifJess attempt was made to i-eaoind the Test Act. 
All that could be gained was the Toleration Act ; an imperfect and 
insulting measure, mnee it gave what it conferred as an act of grace, 
and involved in its very name the right to withhold. It made no 
provision for free education ; it was only available to those who 
avowed the doctrinal articles of the Church of England ; and it 
excluded from its benefits all Koman Catholics. It was, in fact, 
the old enemy, but in a more dccoi-ous dress. 

Such as it was, however, it was extremely distasteful to the high 
church section ; and Bishop Burnet lost great fiivor with his pre- 
laticai friends for the part he took in upholding it. He who would 
make himself acquainted with the opinions of those who opposed it 
has only to turn to the bitter and caustic diatribes of Soutli. Such 
wei-e tho sentiments with which, in Queen Anne's time, Westmin- 
ster Abbey and tlie royal chapels resounded ! 

Before the death of William, but after that of Queen Mary, a 
controversy had arisen which assumes considerable imporlance Lu 
the ecclesiastical history of the times. When so krge a number 
of the citizens were dissenters, it was impossible that municipal 
offices should not often invite their acceptance ; and it was custom- 
ai7 for dissenters, in order to comply witji the requisitions of the 
Test Act, to receive the communion occasionally at church. On 
one occasion, Su; Humphrey Edwin, then lord mayor, carried the 
paraphei-nalia of his office to Pinner's Hall meeting-house. This 
daring act of " profanation " was hke a spark thrown into a barrel 
of gunpowder. Kebulce, abiBe and satire, were alike directed 
against the offence. Dr. Nichols complained that the loi-d mayor 
carried the sword with him to "a nasty conventicle, which was 
held In a hall belonging to one of the mean mechanical companies 
in the city." Swift, in his " Tale of a Tub," satirizes Sir Hum- 
phrey Hklwin, by describing Jack getting upon a great horse, and 
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eating custard, — custard being a standing dish at a lord mayor's 
feast. Defoe stopped in to this controversy. " There in a sort of 
truth," said ho, " which ail men owe to the principles they profess, 
and, generally speaking, all men pay it. None hut protestants 
halt between God and Baal ; Christians of an amphibious nature, 
that can belieye one way of worship to be right, and yet serve God 
another. * * The prosperity of the church of Christ has been 
more fatal to it than all the persecution of its enemies. * * 
'T is of absolute necessity that a man be of one side or the other ; 
either the conformist will mar the dissenter, or the dissenter 17111 
mar the conformist. But to make the matter a gain to dodgo 
religions, and go in the morning to church, and in the afternoon 
to meeting ; to communicate in private with the Church of Eng- 
land to save a penalty, and then go back to the dissenters and com- 
municate again there ; this is such a retrograde devotion, that I 
can see no color of pretence for in all the sacred book." 

On the death of King William, at the end of a reign favorable 
on the whole to religious liberty, high ehureh principles were again 
in the ascendant, as might indeed have been expected from tho 
reign of a granddaughter of the Ear! of Clarendon. The tones 
were now triumphant; fanaticism was proclaimed dangerous to 
'the welfare of the state. Dissontera were exposed to every kind 
of insult. Their meeting-houses were invaded by the mob, and 
ministers wei-e insulted in the street. Ahnost all the May-poles in 
England were repwred, and drunkenness and revelling resumed 
their sway. To stem the tumult which threatened a revival of the 
old persecutions, the queen was oompelled to issue a declaration, 
assurmg dissenters of her intention to maintain tho act of tolera- 
tion. But, in the first parliament of the queen, a bill was intro- 
duced to intei-diot dissentora from the practice of occasional con- 
formity, a custom which had been sanctioned by Bates, Howe, 
Baxter, and others of equal eminence. Sir Thomas Abney bad 
revived tho pi-aotiee of Sir Humphrey Edwin, which led Defoe to 
address a letter to Howe, Sir Thomas' pastor, calling upon him 
either to vindicate or to denounce the practice. A correspondence 
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of 6ome warmth ensued. Defoe remarks, " la it not very iiard 
that the disseQtei's should be excludHd from all places of profit and 
trust and honor, and at the same time should not be excused from 
those which are attended with charge, trouble aud loss of time ? 
l^hat a di^enter shall be pressed as a sailor Id fight at sea, listed 
as a soldier to fight ou shore, and, let his merit be never so muck 
above hia fellows, shall never be capable of prefermcDt so much as 
to carry a halbert ? That we must maintain our own clergy and 
your clergy, our own poor and your poor, pay equal taxes and 
equal duties, and not to be thought worthy to be trusted to set a 
drunkard in the stocks ? # * We wonder, genthjmen, you will 
accept our money to carry on your wars." 

About this time, too, in the year 1702, Defoe published a pam- 
phlet, entitled "Tbe Shortest Way with the Dissenters ; or, Pro- 
posals for the Establishmeut of the Church." In this pamphlet 
he had principally in view a sermon recently preached by Dr. 
Saoheverell, entitled "The Political Union," in which occui'red 
this sentence, " that he could not be a true son of the Church of 
England who did not lifi up the banner of the church against the 
dissenters." In a cuttingly ironical manner, Defi)c exhorts the 
high-church party to proceed to severities against the dissenters. 
" Here is the opportunity, and the only one, perhaps, that ever the 
church had, to secure herself and destroy her enemies. If over 
you will establish the best ChristJan church in the world ; if ever 
you will suppress the spirit of enthusiasm ; if ever you will free 
the nation from the viperous brood that have so long sucked the 
blood of their mother ; if you will leave your posterity free from 
fection and rebellion, this is the time, This is the time to pull up 
this heretical weed of sedition, that has eo long disturbed the peace 
of the church, and poisoned the good corn. But, says another hot 
and cold objector, ' This is renewing the fire and fegot ; this will 
be cruelty in its nature, and barbarous to all the world,' I answer, 
it is cmel to kill a snake or a toad in cold blood; but tiie pok>n of 
their nature makes it a charity to our neighbors to destroy those 
creatures, not from any personal injury received, but for prcvcu- 
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tion ; not for the evil they have done, but for tLe evil they may 
do. * * * * Some beasts are for sport, and the huntsmen 
^ve them the advantages of ground ; but some are knocked on the 
head by all possible ways of violence and surprise. I do not pic- 
soribe fire and fegot, but, as Soipio said of Caitliage, 'Belenda esL 
Carthago; they are to be rooted out of this nation, if ever we will 
live in peace, serve God, or enjoy our own. * * * 'Tiaviun 
fo trifle in this matter ; the light foolish fonclKog of them by fines 
is their glory and advantage ; if the gallows instead of the compter, 
and the galleys instead of the fines, were the reward of going to a 
conventicle, there woidd not be bo many sufftrera The spirit of 
martyrdom is over; they that mil go to chuich to be chosen 
sheriffs and mayors would ^o to foity churthes i-ither tLin be 
hanged. * * * We hang men toi tuflts and baniih them 
for things not wortli naming But an offence igimst God and (he 
church, ag^unst tho welfare of the WJild nnd the dignity of religion, 
shall be bought off for five shillings. This is such a shame to a 
Christian gjvernment, that 't is with regret I transmit it fo pos- 

80 ingeaiously was this production constructed, and so little did 
it transcend the expressed opinions of the high-church bigots, that 
in the first instance this pamphlet of Defoe's was received with 
enthusiasm. He himself tells us that he received thanks for it, 
ajid it was loudly praised by some who, when they ascertained the 
authorship, were enraged beyond measure. 

It was for the publication of this pamphlet that Defoe was 
brought to trial at the Old Bailey, and, having submitted to the 
mcroy of the court, was thus sentenced : — " That he pay a fine 
of two hundred marks to the queen, stand three times in the pil- 
lory, be imprisoned during the queen's pleasure, and find suretieB 
for his good behavior during seven years." 

The imprisonment in Newgate, which succeeded fJiis trial, was 
ruinous fo Defile's circumstances; whilst his association in the 
prison with thieves and vagabonds severely injured his moral deli- 
cacy. During his iucarceratiou he published several worlts, and 
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led on the way to the Tatlei-s and Spectators of a subsequent day, 
by commencing his periodical " Review." When the high-churdi 
party were removed from power, and Harley became secretary of 
state, Defoe was released from liia imprisonment. 

The hall at Westaii lister, which has witnessed the inauguration, 
of a long line of English monarchs, within wliich were tried Straf- 
ford, Laud and Charles I., and which, in modern times, was llie 
scene of the indictment of Warren Hastings, witnessed, in the year 
1709, 8 pompous ceremonial held over a very insignificant offender. 
We refer to the trial of Dr. Henry Sacheverell. This man, who 
was remarkable for nothing but his daring yeheraenco, whose fiist 
application for ordination was refused, and who, in one of his pub- 
lications, spoke of "parallel lines meeting in a common centre," 
who had been an unsuccessful whig, and now brought his newly- 
gained toryism into the market for hire, had been by popular elec- 
tion inducted into the living of St. Saviour's, Southwark, and now 
derived from his boldness a notoriety entirely unmerited by his 
talents or his virtues. His manners were haughty, and his parson, 
which ho attired with the most sedulous care, agreeable and impos- 
ing. He had preached during this year two sermons ; one before 
the judges at Derby, the other on the 5th of November, before the 
lord mayor, at St. Paul's, under the titles of " The Communica- 
tions of Sin," and "The Perils of Palse Brethren, both in Church 
and State." Of the sort of doctrines delivered in these addresses 
it ia almost unnecessary to select a specimen. Wo will, however, 
take the following. Referring to the Church of England, he 

" If to assert separation from her communion to bo no schism, 
or if it was, that schism is no damnable sin ; * * If upon all 
occasions to comply with the dissenters, both in public and private 
affiurs, as persons of tender conscience and piety ; to promote their 
interest in elections, to sneak to them for places and prefennent, 
to defend toleration and liberty of conscience, and under the pre- 
tence of moderation to excuse their separation, and lay the fiiult 
upon the true sons of the church for carrying matters too high ; 
29 
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If to conrt the fanatics in private, and to hear them with patience, 
if not with approbation, rail at and blaspheme the church, and 
upon occasion to justify the king's murder ; If to flatter both the 
dead and the living ia their vices, and to toll the world that if they 
have wit and money enough, they need no repentance ; and that 
only foola and beggars can bo damned, — if these, I say, are the 
modish and fashionable criterions of a true chuixshman, God deliver 
us from all such false brethren ! " 

Such were some of the means by which Sacheverell blew him- 
self into popularity. In ordinary times, such a man might be 
left to his own insignificance. But whan Saoheveiell advanced, 
from abusing dissenters, to in^nnate that the toleration act waa 
unwawantable and unjust, that the ministry of state tended to 
the destruction of the constitulioii, and that tho means used to 
bring about the lato revolution were odious, and unjustifiable, 
the ministry, headed by Lord Godolpbin, whom, under the name 
of Volpone, Sacheverell Lad espeeiiUly attacked, brought against 
him a bill of impeachment. 

'The case excited the widest interest. During its progress busi- 
neas was almost at a stand. The summons of this hot-headed 
zealot to loosen from its scabbard the sword which the wiser policy 
of Wilham of Orange had sheathed, was responded to by the mul- 
titude with aeciaraations of enthusiasm. The trial lasted three 
weeks, and excited the interest of the whole kingdom. Saohevei'ell 
was attended daily to Westminster Hall by an escited and furious 
mob. They compelled every person to pull off liis hat to the high- 
church martyr as he passed ; and each person endeavored to come 
near his person, and to kiss Us hand. The queen, who attended 
the trial in her private capacity, was assailed by lliem with cries 
— " God bless your majesty and the churoh ! we hope your 
majesty is for Dr. Sacheverell." The defence of this " high- 
church martyr " was a perfect tour deforce. He denied none of 
the matters with wliich he was charged, but declared that King 
William, in arriving at the throne, had disclaimed the idea of 
resistance, — " As if." says Dofoe, ■' the Prince of Orange had 
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not brought with him &a army to resist, but came with i 
thousand men at his heels, to stand and loot on while the Eng- 
lish gentry and clergy, with pi'ayers and tears, besought King 
James to ran away and leave the thrones vacant ! " Sacheverell 
well knew that William III. had glozcd over his moyements 
by honeyed words. It was, moreoTer, pleaded, that the language 
held out by the doctor waa sustained by the langai^ of the church 
homilies — an argument not so easy Tor the church party to an- 
swer ! He declared that, so &r from bringing any charge against 
tiie qneen, he held her person in the utmost respect and afibotion ; 
and in answer to the accusation that he was an incendiary, quoted 
passages from his sermons, in which "he had invited the separat- 
ists to renounce thwr schism, and to come sincerely into the 
church." '-The occasion was distinguished by some parliamentary 
oratory of a high kind. Lieutenant-general Stanhope, especially, 
one of the managers, matle a deep impression by his oratory. 

The defence of the accused was written for him, it was said, by 
Atterbury. The result of the trial was that Sachoycrcll was de- 
clared guilty by a majority of eighty-two to sixty-nine. He was 
sentenced to be suspended for three years, and his books to be pub- 
licly burned. The issue was, in fact, a triumph for his party. 
The queen secretly fiivored him ; the mob shouted for his cause ; 
the high-church party stood by Mm, though they despised him in 
their hearts. 

The result of the trial was, as might have been foreseen, an 
esploaoQ of mob violence. The cavalcade which had waited on 
this inflated tool of a party on his way to and ftom Westminster 
Hall, after escorting Sacheverell to his house in the Temple, dis- 
persed themselves over London, and proceeded to violence. They 
attacked seven meeting-houses; amongst the rest, Meeting-house 
Court, Blaekfriars and Fetter-lane, demolishing pulpits, pews and 
galleries, and making bonfires of sudi materials in the streets, 
amidst huzzaing and cries of " High Church and Sacheverell ! " 
They also attacked the houses of Mr. Burgess and Mr. Earle, and 
bore offer dostioycd tlieir furnilura and books, and were with dif- 
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ficnitj restrained from setting Are to one of the house 

ers were insulted in the streeia and in their dweOIogH. The houses 

of the leading whig partisans were also threatened.* 

Nor did the consequences of this most itijudioioua impeachment 
stop here. Saeheverell made a triumphant progress through the 
kingdom, was everywhere hailed as a martyr, and almost wor- 
shipped as a domi-god. He dispensed hia blessings with the air of 
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Amongst other towns viaited in this coiiiieotion was Chester, the 
reMcIence of one to whose character and writings the Christian 
world is inconceivably indebted — Matthew Henry. Henry well 
knew what intolerance meant. He ivas bom in the year of lie 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, and he sa,w its piessuie upon his 
iiither during the first years of his life, and felt it himself during 
the latter. His ancient chapel, yet standing, demons tiates by its 
very position, shut in as it is from the street, with its windows 
well guarded by shuttera, the tenure npon which li-sMnteig at that 
time held their sanctuaries. Such precautions aro very common in 
the sanctuaries of the old nonconformists. 

In Chester, Sacheverell's mob was so furious, that Heni7, though 
ho gave his vote according to his conscience, durst -not appear in 
public, and was compelled to forego his attendance on a funeral, and 
to omit the funeral sermon which was ia have been preached on 
the occaaon. The i-etumed members were heralded in their pro- 
cession by the figure of Dr. Sacheverell. 

The feeling thus excited led to the dissolution of the whig inin- 
ifitry of the day. The contrast between the agiution of the coun- 
try on this occasion, and the insignificance of the individual who 
caused it, 

" Itescmblca ocean into tempest tost, 
To waft a featier, or to droivji a, fly. " * 

In conseciuence of the trial of Sacheverell, high-church addresses 
flowed in upon the queen from all quarters, beginning with the 
city of London. Some of them asserted the doctrine of non-resist- 
anee in the most unqualified terms. On this Defoe asts, " Would 
any man that had seen the temper of the people, in the time of the 
late King James, believe it possible, withoat a judicial infatuation, 
that the same people should reassume their blindness, and rise up 
again for bondage ? H'ever, since the children of Israel demanded 
fo go back and make bricks without straw, and t* feed on onions 
and garlic, was any nation in the world so sordid, and so unac- 
countably bewitched ! " t 

• Toung. f Review, vol. vii., p. 107. 

29* 
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Aa the reiga of Anne drew towards its close, the bill to forbid 
occasional conformity, and by tliis means to prevent dissenters from 
ocoupjiDg civil offices, which hsA beeo three tiraea reftised by the 
lords, was passed almost without a murmur. Enoourr^ed by the 
success of this movement, Bolingbroke and Atterbury instigated 
" the Schism Bill." This was a prohibition of collegiate and other 
dissenting institutions, under heavy penalties. " By virtue of this 
act, nonconformists teaching school were to be imprisoned three 
months. Each schoolmaster was to receive the sacrament, and 
take the oaths. If afterwards present at a conventicle, he was 
incapacitated, and liable to be imprisoned. He must teach only 
the Church Catechism, But offenders conforming were recapaci- 
tated ; and schools for reading, writing and mathematics, were, 
after a warm debate, excepted."* The bill, in spite of great ex- 
ertions on the part of the nonconformists, passed both hooses, and 
received the royal assent. It was designed to follow it by another, 
declaring aJl dissenters in the kingdom unfit to vote in the election 
of members of pai'liament. Bat the queen's decease Iiappiiy pre- 
vented this dangerous issue. She died on the very day that the 
Schism Act was to have taken effect. " 0, that glorious first of 
August ! " said Dr. Benson, ia a sermon preached at Salter's Hall, 
" that most signal day, never to be forgot ! " The queen's death 
prevented the further a.scendency of Lord Bolingbroke, and rescued 
protestant dbsenters 1 

» Calamy's Lifa and TiiaiiS, vol. n., p. 28S. 
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" IiBtling ' I dnio not ' unit upon ' I would.'" 

HE name of D. Dmldiidge is one on 
which -ill who Ime ijmjiithy with the 
generous, the heup\olent and the dewut, 
will ever dehght to linger Though 
deeply eagr'iTen in the annals of prot- 
estant nonconformity it is tbe exoluBive 
property of no ireed Doddridge was 
no genius, in the oidinary aceepfation of 
the word nnd no one thing which he did 
. transcended olhei things of a similar 
kind done by others His learning has 
n surpaasBd , his pulpit oratoiy was not i-esplendant; his 
poetry, though pleasing, bore no traces of inspiration ; his power 
over the minds of others was not supreme. Yet there was in him 
such a combination of excellences aa to lift him at once out of all 
vulgar mediocrity. Commencuig with a youtli which was fiiller 
of a Bportivs pkyfulness than can be comprehended by the dull, 
and which exposed him to reproof from the cynical, though it was 
remote from vice and abhorrent ii-om hypocrisy, tlie growth of his 
character was like the gi-adaal ripening of a rich harvest, at length 
reaching the point of full maturity and ample abundance. The 
diligence of his self-cultivation, the integrity of his heart and 
fi-anknesa of his manners, the variety of his attainments, tie 
judiciousness and pertinence of his conduct, and his unwearied 
industry, all united to fervor of devotion and an ijisatia,ble tliirst 
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for nsefiilness which have never been surpassed, give him a just 
claim lo be regarded as belonging to the first rank among those 
whose nobility will be the most eonspiouoiis, and whose honors the 
most enduring. 

Such have been the thoughts of many, as they have looked 
upon the pleasant ancl well-built town of Northampton. Mot a 
few have probably directed their firat inquiries, on entering it, to 
the vestiges of the author of " The Family Expositor," and of 
" The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul," 

Doddridge's meeting-house still stands on the Castle-hill, — a 
spot not to be visited without a crowd of historical reminiscences, 
Northampton is well known as one of our oldest fortified towns, 
dating from a period, at latest, soon after that of the Conquest. 
Compared with Windsor or with Nottingham, there is nothing in 
its appearance which would seem to claim eminence for it. It has 
no bold, projecting, almost inaccessible rock, and the riyer which 
flows thraugh it is far from imposing. But (he town is built 
upon very high ground, and the Castle-hiil, which ia a considerable 
elevation, overlooks a marshy tract, calculated to give great seou- 
rity to its anoient fortress. As we stand upon this hill, what 
crowds of varied historical associations rush upon the mind ! 
Beauty and chivalry, conquest and defeat, tales of joy and sor- 
row, empires lost and won, have dated fi.'om this spot their all- 
varying fortunes. It was here that one of the most celebrated 
scenes occurred in the contest waged by Henry II. with the Koman 
hierarchy, when that king, under tiie constitutions of Clarendon, 
cited Thomas ^ Beckett to appear before a council of the states, 
and when the primate, blazing in all the splendors of his archie- 
piscopal pomp, refused to submit to the royal jurisdiction ; and it 
was irom this town that Beckett fied, in the disguise of a monk, to 
take refuge in Flanders. It was here that King John was be- 
sieged by his bajons ; and here that the same king met the papal 
nuncios, by whom, failing to make sufficient concessions, ho was 
escommunicated. Here, also, Henry III. besieged his factious 
barons, under the conduct of tlio younger Be Montfort. Here was 
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held the splendlii court of Edward I. ; and through this town the 
king followed his beloved Eleanor. Here, too, a parliament was 
held, to consider tho coronation and marriage of Edward II. Be- 
neath these walls Henry VI. lost his kingdom in a hattle with the 
Earl of Warwick. The poll-tax, wMch oocasloned the insurreetion 
of Wat Tyler, was passed by a parliament assembling in this town. 
It was in tliia castle tha,t Richai-d III. determined to seize the 
crown of England fi-om the infent hands of Edwai-d V. Eliza- 
beth, Charles I., Cromwell, Charles 11., all have their memorials 
here. The castle was demolished in the year 1662; and though 
a few remains of the ancient building exist, its principal site is 
now occupied by edifices of a less imposing and more peaceful 
character. 

" Time has seon, —that lifta tie low. 

And level lays the lofty brow, — 

Ueis seen this broken pile eomplet*. 

Big with the vanities of state. 

A litlle rule, a little away, 

A sunbeam in o winter's day. 

Is all the proad and mighty have. 

Between the cradle ami tho grave." " 

We tliink with pleasure how the spot, once resounding with the 
histories of the great, is now consecrated by the memory of the 

It was after a conBiderable conflict of opposite emotions, that 
Doddri^Jge, then twonty-seyen years of age, came, iu the year 
1729, to the conclusion that it was his duty to settle at North- 
ampton ; and it was within the walls of the Castle-street meeting- 
house that, dming twenty-two yeai-s, he fulfilled the duties of a 
" good and faithful servant." His chapel, which would be deemed 
a large one for that period, is neat and commodious; and, though 
the lower part of it has been considerably renovated, the pulpit 
and the pewing of the galleries we still unchanged. A marble 
monument, in the most profuse style of mural decoration, bears an 
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ingoriptioti io tie memory of Doddridge, more verbose Uiaii pow- 

Bat there is no part of tWs building altogetlier so interesting to 
the visitor as the vestry. Here are tlio chair in which Doddridge 
sat ; the table at which he wrote his " Bspsitor ; " the original 
invitation addressed fo him to become the pastor of the church, 
with his reply ; the drawing of the monument erected to his mem- 
ory iti the cemetery of Lisbon, where he died. These waDs have 
been, doubtless, familiar with many of those communings of ardent 
devotion which rendered him so powerful in the pulpit and from 
the press ; and here he often, verified the sentiment, that " Soli- 
tude has notliing gloomy in it when the soul points upwards." 

When Doddridge undertook — as he did immediately before his 
coming to Northampton — the formation of a dissenting academy, 
(he course was not without its perils. This aspect of the case pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Dr. Watts, who was consulted re- 
specting the project. "Are the hands of enemies," writes Watts, 
"so effectually chained up from offering ns any violence, that they 
cannot indict or persecute you, under the pretence that your acad- 
emy is a school?"* 

There were sufficient reasons for such a question. Since the 
Eestoration, the nonconformists had been excluded from tiie ben- 
eSt of the English universities, and their schools had been con- 
duofed in private, under the management of such individuals as 
were considered comtjetent. One of the most eminent establish- 
ments was conducted by Mr. Morton, at Newington Green. At 
this school Defoe, Samuel Wesley, and many ministers, received 
their first training. Another was under the discipline of Mr. 
Kerr, of Eethnal Green. But these seminaries did not pass unmo- 
lested. Morton was exposed to perpetual annoyances from spies 
and informers ; till, at length, worn out by vexations, he abandoned 
his country, and took refuge in New England. A little later, a 
still more eminent establishment was kept by Mr. Doolittle, who 
preached at Monkwell-atreet, and lived at Ishnglon. Many men 

« Doddndgo'a Curitsiwinlraiiic, vul. ii., [i. Ifll. 
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of coii^deralile noncoafonnist eminence received their education 
under his roof; amongst the rest, Matthew Henry and Dr. Cal- 
amy. But lie was compelled also to break up his establishment at 
Islington, and to remove first to Battersea, and afterwards io Clerk- 
enwell.* Indeed, no dissenter could at tliat time exercise the fuac- 
tions of a teacher without exposing himself to dangerous penalties. 
Kogei' Kosen, for teaching a few little children to read, was cilfld 
to Chester, excommunicated, and was in great danger of starvation. 

In one of those academies, — that, namely, kept hy Morton, — 
Samuel Wesley, father of the celebrated founder of Methodism, 
received, as we Lave said, his education. A book, bearing hia 
name, but published probably without his consent or authority, 
was put forth, which contained severe strictures on the mode of 
education adopted by protestant dissenters. The work drew forth 
a reply, to which Wesley added a rejoinder, containing severe 
reflections on the nonconforming body. This was a cruel blow, 
especially at a time whea dissenters with difficulty maintained a 
tolerated position. " When all is done, gentlemen," said Defoe, in 
his strictures on the work, " why do we erect private academies, 
and teach our children by themselves-? Even for the same reason 
that we do not communicate with you, because you shut us oat by 
imposing uiireasonablo terras. * * But while you shut our 
children out of your schools, never quarrel at our teaching them 
at those of our own, or sending them into foreign countiies; since, 
wherever they are taught, they generally get a share of learning 
at least equal to yourselves, and, we hope, partake of as much hon- 
esty ; — and, aa to their performances, match them, and outpreaoh 
them, if you can. I wish that was the only strife between us." 

The Schism Bill, as wc liave seen, gave new effect to this position 
of affidrs. Bat, on the death of Queen Anne, the measure, though 
passed, sank into oblivion, as no lawyer, who hoped for favor from 
the court, would enforce its penalljea, It was repealed by 5 Geo. 
1. Severe, however, as the Schism Bill was, it had been fax out- 
done by lie measui'e promoted by the Long Parliament, wMch 
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I 1 (1 tiat none but a proteslant should educate (he children 
of ] ap t 

E aft the accession of tho house of Hanover, oocasionol 
ts m I t J hy the party who were favorable to the Pretender, 
m la d th dissenters in various parts of the kingdom, and were 
ti nul ted ly a celebrated sermou, preached March 31, 1 717, by 
Blah p H adl y, on the nature of the kingdom of Christ, in which 
he ass t J (hat Christ is the Kile law-giver to his subjects, and 
th s 1 J I of their behavior in tlie affaire of conseienee and 
et nal sal ton;" and that, "to setup any other authority in 
L s k n d m to wHoh his subjects are indispensably obliged to 
subnt the consciences or condnct in what is property called 
1 g n e 1 tly destroys the rule and authority of Jesus Christ 
as king." Sherlock charged HoadJey with endeavoring to prepare 
the way for the repeal of the Test Act; and the Convocation 
declared hia sentiments subversive of all government and discipline 
in the church of Christ. Tliis was the last bo?ta fde sitting of 
this body. They have never been permitted to transact business 
since that period. 

Such were the circumstances under whioh Doddridge first insti- 
tuted, on hia settlement at Northampton, his academy. He was, 
in many respects, in a favorable position for doing so. The dis- 
senters wero in high favor at court, and their adversaries in a 
position of declining influence. JJut they had, on many occasions, 
given great annoyance to Doddridge and his students, and at 
length they proceeded to systematic hostility. At a visitation in 
ISforthamplcn, in the year 1752, Eeynolds, the chancellor, told the 
church-wardens of Doddridge's paiih " that he was informed that 
there was a fellow in this parish who taught a grammar-school, as 
he supposed, without any license fi-om the bishop," and commanded 
them, if they found such to be the fact, to present Doddridge, that 
he might be prosecuted according to law. Nor was such a pros- 
ecution in those days an unusual event ; for Doddridge tells na that 
he knew twenty such attempts within less than so many years. 
Whilst this ease was pending in tho ecclesiastical court, and at the 
time of a general election, ia which a Jacobite member was re- 
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was connived at by the mayor of the toim 
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By the express ititervenljon of George II., who declared that, 
in his reign, there aliould be no persecution, the suit was quashed. 

Were our Yolume of a nature which would expand according to 
the materials which lie before ua, it might be interesting to give a 
dettuled account of many recent movements, memomble in the 
struggle for religious liberty, which we must now pass over in a 
brief summary. 

The doctrine of the aUianee of church and state, as understood 
by the inferior magistrates, proved, on many occasions, no incon- 
siderable annoyance to the eariy methodists, although their pro- 
fessed relatjon to the Church of England, and the decisive measures 
which were adopted at court, prevented any systematic persecu- 
tion. It was to the honor of Doddridge, Lardner and other dis- 
senters, that they opposed, in the case of Woollatfln, the deist, any 
roconcse to the civil power, in order to put down hia pernicious 
opinions. The quakcrs showed, in a petition to parliament, that 
they were still liable to severe esaotions in consequence of their 
religioiK opinions, but fiiiled in obtaining relief The Te-t and 
Corporation Acts stiE continued. In 1748 a law passed the city 
of Iiondon, enforcing on every person who refused to act as sheiiff, 
when nominated by the mayor, a fine of upwards of four hundred 
pounds, and sis hundred pounds on every one who lefused to serve 
when elected by the common hall. Fifteen thfusand [ounils weie 
30 
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collected by this means — a sum which was appropuatel to the 
building of the present Mansion Hoiisi, The Bpeeoh of Lord 
Mansfield in the House of Lord wh(, i cci t «n ihssentLrB at length 
resolved to dispute tho yalilty of thii oilininoe will be long 
remembered to his honor 

The progress of dissenting liberty during the reign of Geo III 
and his successors, the contests lespecting the Corporation and 
Test Act-3, and Catholic Emancipation, which were terminated in 
1828 and 1829 by the repeal of those oppressive enactments, the 
bill of Lorct Sidmouth, in 1811, which sought to limit " the lib- 
erty of prophesymg " by demanding securities of dissenting mmis- 
ters,and wMch was resisted and defeated by the whole body of the 
nonconformists, ai-e incidents which belong, indeed, to this volume, 
but which are matters of suoh modern history as scarcely to need 
repetition. Tho spirit of an establishment is, we thankfully own, 
becoming evei'y day more enlarged and tolerant; but until — all 
bounties and penalties apart — the state shall retire withm the 
province which alone she can legitimately occapy, and until the 
rights of man sliall be as distinctly acknowledged in the meanest 
di^enter who worships in his bam as in the haughtiest churchman 
who wears his nutre, the war for reli^ous liberty will not be ended. 

History has been well designated "philosophy (eaohuig by 
examples." Tho reader of the foregoing pages is invited, before 
he lays down the volume, to glance at the kind of philosophy 
deduoihle from its illustrations. 

He has seen the civil sword wielded by the magistrate in pro- 
fessed defence of reli^on, in successive and very different pei'iods. 
By Komanism, by Lutheraniam, by Arminianism, by Prcsbyteri- 
anism, sometimes eonjomed with Independency, and sometimes 
pm« ; and, since the accession of the house of Hanover, by a 
system gradually approsimating to Erastianism. 

He has learned that the state church and the true church are 
by no means identical. We do not say that the one has never 
included a portion of the other, but that the one has never been a 
fair repreaentalive of tho other. Whatever the reader's religious 
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Opinions may happen to be, he cannot but mark certain periods in 
which error, and not ti-uth, has been armed with civil power. The 
Bomanbt cannot believe the state church to be the tnie chnrch 
when it is proteslant, nor the protestaut when it is Eomanistic. 
Whether the ireader be a presbjterian, or a baptist, or a unitarian, 
or a friend, or an independent, he cannot but remember periods 
in which the state church, so for from being identical with the 
ti-ue church, has done its utmost to weaken and to destroy it, by 
bounty on the one hand, and by penalty on the other; somethnes 
by fine; sometimes by imprisonment ; sometimes by banishment ; 
sometimes by torture; sometimes by death. Let him, then, 
remember that a slate church, so fiir from being necessarily a 
friend to true religion, has been often its most virulent and deadly 
enemy ! 

But the reader will gee more. If he be a man of candor and 
piety, he will see that tiioso periods m which a state church has 
been most dominjmt are not the periods Escd upon by any party 
as worthy of the highest complaceacy. What frank Romanist 
delights m Hildebrand and Innocent III., or in the memory of 
Queen Mary and James II.? What pious episcopalian will 
endorse the acts of Laud and Strafford, of Lauderdale and Sa- 
chevcrell? What presbylerian vindicates the principles — as a 
whole — of tlio covenanters ? Just ia proportion as the state alli- 
ance is a reality, and not a name, men shrink from gloryhig in it. 
Can any circumstances be more suspicious, or more suggestive ? 

On the contrary, with a few distinguished exceptions, the best 
men of every party have always been those who have either been 
frowned on by the state church, or else have stood far away from 
its vortex. Eenelon and Pascal; Wilson, LeJghton, Scott, New- 
ton; Baxter, Blaokader, Howe, the Henrys ; Pcnn, Fry, Clark- 
son; Eobinson, Nye, Watts, Doddridge; EifSn, Bunyan, White- 
field, Wesley, were men who, whatever doctrines they avowed, 
were in no position to exercise civil power for any prolonged pe- 
riod ; or, if they were, tarnished by that means something of their 
lustre. So far is it from being true that a state church is necessary 
to the vitality of the religious system with which we most agi-ee ! 
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The conclusion ia that, so for fi'ora the lomoval of its state 
machinery being injurious to the truo church, that removal is, 
all other things being equal, the surest means of confirming and 
adTancing it. 

Advance, then, we say, advance the true church ! Advance It, 
by displaying ila legitimate and spiritual character ! Advance it, 
by disencumbering it of its useless and worthies formalism ! 
Advance it, by removing from its administration men who do not 
sympathije with its high objects, nor comprehend its gentle spirit ! 
Advance it, by maldng it the friend of all, and the enemy of none ! 
Advance it, by raising it to an eminence whence, without inter- 
fering with their just prerogative, it may observe, and teach and 
pi-ay, for the powers and dominions of this world ! Advance it, 
that, instead of bearing the mocfceiy of a self-denying name, it 
may be a sublime reality, comprehending within its range those 
whom no law can define, and escluding from its bosom those whom 
no earthly penitence can silence ! 

Wo are deeply aware that, to aid in this issue, other and more 
spiritual processes are reqmsite. Far be it from us to scorn at 
them. But, whatever else is important, this surely is: to assert 
for the reltgionof the gospel, for it alone can sustain suchademand, 
a Divino right — a Divine right superior to all humsB law ! 
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